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12 PAUPERISM IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


to this evil we have stated in this report while speaking of the recent 
experience of New York City. The true and best preventions of pau- 
perism are a thorough and discriminating supervision of all charities, 


public and private; the most careful attention to the education and em- 
ployment of the poor and their children ; the placing of pauper children 
in good families, at a distance, if possible, from degrading associations ; 
a rigid and exact system of in-door relief, accompanied with labor ; the 
reduction of out-door relief in cities, and the encouragement of emigra- 
tion to rural districts from the crowded centres of poverty and crime 
which most of our largest cities now have become. The position of 
New York in this respect is exceptional, because it yearly receives a 
quarter of a million immigrants from foreign countries, and this exposes 
it to peculiar evils and dangers. While this should be borne in mind, 
it should not be made an apology for neglect nor an occasion for abuses, 
but should lead to increased vigilance and activity on the part of its 


magistrates and citizens. 


# 


- upon this subject, opened the debate as follows : — 


(Signed) W. B. Rogers, Chairman ; Dr. S.G. Howe, CHARLES L. 
Brace, Mrs. S. Parkman, Mrs. Henry WHITMAN, JOHN AYRES; 
Lucy ELLis, GEORGE S. Hare, CHARLES F. Corrin, ROBERT T. 
Davis, F. B. Sansorn, Secretary. 


THE DISCUSSION. 


Rev. Dr. Jonn Hatt, of New York, who had been invited to speak 


“] have listened to the paper with extreme satisfaction. I don’t believe 
there is a single sentiment in it which I cannot heartily endorse. There could 
not well be a more just and accurate representation of the state of things in 
this city at the beginning of last winter after the panic. There cannot be any- 
where a more generous community than this city furnishes. When it was 
seen that the panic had insured wide-spread distress there was an immediate 
rush to increase and enlarge the machinery of benevolence. Announcements 
were made ostentatiously by private citizens, by ward politicians, that the 
poor would be cared for at any cost, and the result was a rush from this and 
the adjoining States, making the condition of the city, during the winter, ex- 


“ ceptional. I think there has always been a rush of field laborers to New 


York for the benefit of its institutions during the winter. This I am assured 
by people who live upon the high roads near the city, that they always recog- 
nize, at certain periods of the year, the “tramps” coming toward the city, 


‘and at the proper season returning. They could not be said to beg their way, 


but they presented themselves at farm-houses and demanded food, and it was 
given to them because the farmers thought it the safest thing to do. This 
fact is indicative of the growth of a dangerous class, a class alleging impossi- 
bility to procure employment and sustenance, and founding a sort of demand 


_ asaright for support. It seems to me that there is no sort of excuse in a 
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successful. Hespoke of what he called the street schools, — academies 
where children learned to repeat a fearful catalogue of home suffering. 
There were thousands of children in this city who went from door to 
door repeating the sorrows of their home, the suffering, the poverty of 
their parents. They went to the kitchen-doors, and the servants 
believed their stories. These children were taught daily lessons of 
this kind of story-telling by men and women who profited by their 
gains, and the result was, that at least 6,000 children were every day 
going about in this way, becoming chronic liars, and getting schooled 
in crime and vice of all kinds. When they grew up, what were they 
going to do? They dropped into the worst forms of degradation. 
They made up the worst of our dangerous classes in the end. Then 
there were the children who beg in the street. He illustrated the evil 
of this street-begging by telling how, one winter’s day, he had met two 
little girls, bare-legged and ragged, begging. He noticed several 
gentlemen give them money, and he asked them several questions, and 
finally told a policeman that he thought they were impostors, and that 
they had shoes and stockings hidden in the neighborhood. This, on 
investigation, was found to be true, and their shoes and stockings and 
shawls were discovered under a near-by woodpile. This kind of decep- 
tion, he said, was very prevalent in the city. It wasa kind that did 
more than anything else to swell the current of vice and crime and 
pauperism in the city. His advice was not to give anything to the 
street-beggars, or to to those who called at the doors of dwellings. 
Let those in want go to the regular places of charity. Then, again, 
never listen to those who meet you in rags at night time, or call 
at your doors, complaining and whimpering and asking for aid. In 
999 cases out of 1,000 they were frauds who followed this way to make 
a living, and who, in the day-time, went about well dressed. 

Dr. HALL was asked to give the result of the attempt made last 
winter to establish in New York a bureau of charities, and did so 
briefly, saying that the principal obstacles to the success of the bureau 
were the unwillingness of one large society to assist it, owing to a mis- 
„ understanding of its objects, and the opposition of a large religious de- 
_ nomination. It was to ferret out impostors and to make charity reach 
only those who were in real need, that the Bureau of Charities was es- 
tablished, — a sort of clearing house of charities. The great majority 
of the charitable institutions responded to the plans of the bureau; but 
there were a few which refused to codperate. No one could have 
walked the streets during the past winter without being struck with ' 
what is very humiliating, — the observation that this city is rapidly 
travelling in the track of the worst capitals of Europe, in the direction 
of abundant street paupers. Many of them are of the fancy kind, made 
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/ "bottom of all our poverty, and when we swept away the rum shops we 
would have undermined the pauperism and made a clear and bright way 
| for a better future for that class of people who are now suffering from 
want and misery. 
Mr. JAMES M. BARNARD, of Boston, also spoke, relating some of 
his European observations on’ pauperism in Italy and Germany at dif- 
ferent periods. 
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4 5c'/7 
THE UNITS OF INVESTIGATION IN THE SOCIAL 
SCIENCES. 


The opposition between the individual and society which, 
on the practical side of human interest is as old as man’s his- 
tory, has shown itself in recent years on the side of pure science 
to be equally sharp and apparently equally irreconcilable. 
When it became evident that Hobbes’ primitive individual 
with his redundant independence was but a fiction of the 
thinker’s brain; and when it was seen tHat Sir James Mack- 
intosh’s dictum about the constitutions, that they ‘‘ are 
not made but grow,’’ must be applied as well in all other 
fields of social phenomena, the students of society were not 
satisfied with tempering the old theories to bring them 
in accord with the real facts of human nature. ‘They rushed 
to the other extreme and set up as their entity, as their 
unit of investigation, ‘‘ Society ’’ itself, in opposition to the 
too presumptuous theories that based on the independent 
individual. Thenceforward all explanations of the phenom- 
ena of social life must be in terms of the social organism. We 
learned that it was the ‘‘ will of society ’’ that declared war; 
that it was the “social soul’’ that decided what was right 
and what was wrong for the citizen. Finally, we have 
theories that show how the social organism itself estimates 
the values of goods as they appear in the markets; and 
others that attempt to trace the course of religions almost as 
if they were real beings with vital principles of independent 
growth. 

Now without having reference to the concrete content of 
any of these theories, we cannot avoid feeling that as far as 
they are expressed directly in terms of the social organ- 
ism, they are rather to be looked upon as statements of the 
problems to be solved than as themselves solutions. When 
we are told that ‘‘society does so and so,’’ we are given 
rather a description than an explanation of the phenomena. 


[915] 
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The social organism is not one of those units of experience 
or hypotheses from which our reasoning can set out. 

With these facts borne in mind we may begin a consider- 
ation which will discover to us if possible what those facts 
are which must be taken as our units of investigation if we 
wish to understand the meaning of such phrases as those 
given above. 


First of all it is necessary to point out that very few 
sciences are able to take as their units of investigation, ele- 
ments which they are satisfied to regard as themselves irre- 
ducible. The biologist, for example, must accept protoplasm 
as a definite fact, behind which, for the present at any rate, 
he is unable to go. Much as he desires to explain the life 
phenomena connected with it, in terms of physics and chem- 
istry, and many attempts as he has made in this direction, he 
is baffled, and must begin his reasonings just with life itself, 
There is a gap there which his interpretation of nature can- 
not cross. The psychologist busies himself with the interpre- 
tation of the nature and development of man’s psychical activ- 
ities, but whatever theories he may cherish as to the connection 
between the soul-life and the nervous system, there is much 
in the former that he must simply take as it is given and 
‚reason with as best he may. 

The failure to realize this, the attempt to force an expla- 
nation of the more complex phenomena in terms of the sim- 
plest forces, and the transplanting of laws and methods found 
satisfactory in one of these separated spheres of investigation 
straightway to another, all lead to what Professor Patten 
has well called the ‘‘ scientific bias’’ of investigation, and 
bring in the end confusion instead of knowledge. 

When we turn our attention to the social sciences we are 
inclined to say at once that what they treat of is man and 
his life in society, but if we should take simply individual 
men as the units for our investigation and confine our atten- 
tion to the direct interactions of one man with another, we 
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of psychic elements must be recognized as fundamental to 
any attempt to understand society; and, indeed, it is so uni- 
versally employed as to make it seem commonplace in state- 
ment. It is a much more common error to consider the 
phenomena to be explained themselves psychical, than to 
assert their causes to be physical. 

It is true that as far as our experience of live, socially 
active human beings is concerned the two kinds of phenomena 
are never separate; or, better said, the physical man always 
shows signs of those co-ordinated activities, which we inter- 
- pret as involving the presence of what we call the ssyche. 
The fact is better stated in this latter form, because what one 
man observes in other men is of necessity only the physical, 
the outer series; it is in himself alone that he can attend 
both to inner and to outer series. 

In order to find a firm basis for our interpretation from 
psychical to physical, we are forced now to further considera- 
tion of the relation existing between the two series. It is 
evident that no thought on this subject can start except from 
hypothesis. One possible assumption is that mind and mat- 
ter are two entirely disparate substances, and that the former 
is able directly to exert influence on the latter. By such an 
assumption, however, an unknown and indeterminable ele- 
ment, mind, is introduced into our reasonings, and that 
means the sacrifice of all hope of scientific explanation of 
society. Opposed to this is the usual hypothesis of nearly 
all modern philosophy and science, that the two series, the 
physical and the psychical, correspond to one another 
throughout. We will make here the ordinary scientific 
assumption that the two series are simply different aspects 
of the same substance; put in plain words that means for us 
simply that mind has its laws as does matter, and that, in 
human beings at least, the phenomena of one regularly 
accompany the phenomena of the other. 

When it was said above that physical phenomena were to 
be interpreted in terms of psychic elements, it was not 
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of the phenomena. As has been shown above the attempt 
to explain the physical processes of society by means of 
psychical elements rests upon the hypothesis that the two 
series correspond to one another throughout. It is true that 
immediate physical reaction with the environment, of a kind 
which has never appeared directly in the consciousness of 
the organism, is responsible for very much of the physical 
evolution of the human being. The study of these reac- 
tions falls however rather to biology than to sociology. Man 
as the result of these reactions is a primary assumption of 
the sociologist. It is true, further, that many of the actions 
of an individual man living under social relations, are reflex, 
and consequently do not appear in the corporate conscious- 
ness of the individual. Their corresponding psychic side, 
if existent at all, must be located in the lower, sub-cortical 
centres. Such actions are however in nearly every case 
strictly personal ones and without importance for the study of 
social phenomena. ‘The statement will therefore hardly find 
contradiction that all the human actions which the sociologist 
is called upon to consider have their correlates in con- 
sciousness. 

Since, then, we have found on the physical side that all 
the phenomena of movement can be looked at from two 
standpoints, which have been indicated by the opposition of 
actor and environment, we would naturally expect a similar 
relationship on the psychical side. And indeed we can make 
such an analysis in thought; it is the relationship of subject 
and object itself. We waive the speculation, which fortu- 
nately does not concern us here, as to whether this relation 
is also found in the inorganic world; the physicist does not 
use it, finding that interpretation in terms of the physical 
series is sufficient for all his needs. It is just in the phe- 
nomena of human life that the relationship is universally 
admitted to exist. Subject and object are the results of the 
very first analysis of what we call the psychic, and one of 
them is inconceivable without the other. 
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will enable us to take advantage of it, and yet keep within 
the limits of scientific work. 

Now it is so clear as hardly to need statement that the 
analysis between subject and object is possible only for an 
individual consciousness. One's own subjectivity is the one 
absolutely unique fact of his life. In assuming for each 
individual man a psychic life, that is an individual subjec- 
tivity, we assume for him at the same time the corresponding 
object series to which his subject refers. This object series 
will vary greatly for men at different stages in racial evolu- 
tion. It will differ for two men under the same circumstances; 
and it will even differ for the same man at different periods 
in his intellectual development. If then we are to interpret 
the individual’s actions by means of his assumed subjective 
states, we must understand and interpret these with reference 
to the particular individual object series to which they refer, 
as far as we can determine it, and not with reference to our 
own, or to some assumed ‘‘ racial ’’ or ‘‘ social ’’ object series. 
If the elements on which we base the explanation of society 
are to be the states of feeling and knowing of the individual 
subject, they must have opposed to them the content felt and 
known by him at the time, rather than that content of better 
tested knowledge which the race has accrued, and which we 
are accustomed to call the ‘‘real’’ physical world. This 
may seem rather a verbal quibble. It has, however, its im- 
portance in the consideration of the complicated phenomena 
of society, and we shall be careful throughout to name the 
elements that we may find, rather in terms of subject and 
object than of physical forces. 

The postulation of these mutual interactions of the phe- 
nomena in the psychical as well as in the physical series, 
must not be thought to be derogatory in any way to the 
power of initiative which manifestly resides in all living 
beings. Rather it directly presupposes it. Just as proto- 
plasm becomes a store of energy, and as the different organ- 
isms all have their characteristic acquired modes of reaction, 
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_ inorganic phenomena. It must not be left out of account that 

man is a ‘‘ going’’ organism; and that what both immediate 
sense stimuli and his store of accumulated experience or 
‘personal knowledge really do for him is to control the direc- 
tion of his actions. Consequently he sometimes seems to be 
acting entirely under the influence of immediate sensations; 
sometimes entirely under the influence of inward states or 
ideas. In reality both elements are concerned in all his 
actions. The actions brought about largely by inward states 
or ideas become exceedingly complex. It is on them almost 
entirely that social life depends, and it is on account of their 
complexity that we are forced to the psychic interpretation 
of the social phenomena. 

In classifying the units of investigation in the social 
sciences we do not need to do it from the standpoint of the 
individual man in society. It will suffice if we remark that 
the actions of each individual with reference to his neigh- 
bors are governed by what he expects them to do rather 
than by what they actually will do, as to which latter the 
individual man has of course no means of being certain in 
advance. The classification can then be made from an 
external standpoint. 

The units of investigation then, as far as they have been 
yet mentioned, include the knowing and acting men, and 
the known environment of physical nature within which they 
are placed. With the latter we have in this paper little con- 
cern. It consists always of certain concrete conditions; 
and, as has been repeatedly said, is to be brought into 
consideration only in so far as it is known to the members 
of the society. In low societies the influence of this envi- 
ronment while of the greatest importance, is simple and 
largely a matter of immediate experience. The conditions 
of climate, the dangers that are encountered, the food supply 
that is within reach, are all reacted upon directly and have 
their great effect in social development. In an advanced 
‘type of society where a great mass of knowledge has been 
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life, and the consequent conflict of impulses, there will be 
many impulses which will be conquered by stronger ones, 
and so which never appear directly in action. In the lower 
animals the form of much of the activity from birth onward 
is instinctive, by which is meant simply an inherited form of 
reaction on the world; but in the human being instinct plays 
such a minor röle, being replaced almost entirely by imita- 
tion and acquired experience after birth, that we do not need 
to take it into account for our purposes. 

Simple impulsive actions being random and indefinite are 
themselves of little importance for the sociologist, and in the 
vast majority of persons in a modern civilized community 
they occur mainly in connection with the trifling personal 
functions of every day life. In place of them we find the 
co-ordinated actions governed either by custom or by ‘‘en- 
lightened egoism.’’ It is next necessary to trace briefly the 
steps in this co-ordination of impulses into customs on the 
one side and into ‘‘competition’’ or conscious calculation on 
the other.* 

Even in an isolated individual there would arise very 
quickly Aadits of reaction, owing on the mental side to his 
distinguishing between successful and unsuccessful methods 
of attempting to satisfy his wants; and on the physical to the 
tendency to repetition of past actions, the energy of the 
individual being drained off along the lines of least 
resistance. Ina group of individuals living under the same 
physical surroundings, there would naturally be many 
habits individually formed which would correspond in all 
the members of the group. Recent investigationsf have 
greatly emphasized the importance for the understanding of 
the evolution of mind, of the imitative tendency in all its 
various stages from physiological repetition to conscious and 


* Professor Patten has elaborated the distinction between actions determined by 
“feeling” and those determined by ‘‘ reasoning’ in several of his recent writings. 
See especially ‘The Scope of Political Kconomy,’’ Yale Review, November, 1893 
D. 279. 

tCompare, for example, J. Mark Baldwin, ‘ Mental Development in the Child 
and the Race,” New York, 1895. 
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part of the life activity from that which it originally con- 
cerned: and this is still another element tending to cause 
people to look upon it as an objective fact with which they 
must reckon. | 

Now in order that these customs be looked on as objective 
by the individual members of the group in which they are 
found, a considerable degree of intellectual development is 
required. The individual must have consciously reflected on 
the surroundings of his life and be able to reason about them. 
It is just this characteristic which marks the sharp difference 
between the actions of the hive-bees and those of the members 
of even the most savage group of human beings. It will 
hardly be said that the worker bee consciously reflects on his 
life and its conditions, and acts accordingly. The bee 
simply acts as his instincts have led him, and all is well. 
The man reflects as he lives. It is not intended to claim 
that in races under the full sway of primitive custom, there 
is very much conscious reflection of this particular kind, but 
simply that in an occasional individual the germs of it are 
found, and that the farther the tribe has developed, the more 
important such reflection becomes, 

We have seen that many of the impulses and habits of 
the individuals become co-ordinated in social life in the form 
of custom. ‘There remains, however, a large part of their 
activity which does not become so regulated but continues in 
the impulsive form. It is probably here that the material is 
to be found from which free volitional action and conscious 
calculation of utilities is developed. The occasion of such 
action would be, as has been already indicated, the conflict of 
two or three impulses of which it was possible to choose only 
one. A utility scale would gradually be formed in accordance 
with which choices would be made. The portion of the 
activities of the individual in connection with which such 
conscious calculations are made, would be gradually enlarged; 
but it is evident that only that can be weighed and estimated 
which is of the nature of a content of knowledge; and this 
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once into the midst of affairs as our present society shows 
them. 

First of all our attention is called to the fact that the 
physical environment to be considered is no longer simple 
unmodified nature. By the actions of many generations of 
men, climates have been changed, lands reclaimed, harbors 
made, and a thousand other changes brought about in the 
country inhabited. We must take all these things as we 
find them now if we would understand society rightly. Fur- 
ther than this, a modern society possesses a great store of 
material goods which have already been fitted for human 
use, or are on their way toward that goal. These form a 
vantage point for further progress. ‘These material elements 
admit only of concrete classification, and, as before, we 
can pass over them at once to the distinctively human 
elements. 

It will be remembered that the chief characteristic of cus- 
tom is that it is a form of action which is shared in alike by 
all, or, at least, by the great majority of the members of the 
group in question. Undoubtedly the chief form of custom 
which we have to mention is the language of the society. In 
its earlier forms, spoken language will be found to answer 


very exactly to customary action as it has been described 


above. Under custom may also be classed simple religious 
beliefs, and even simple ceremony, as far as it has not taken 
on a type of organization characterized by formal division of 
labor. 

Unfortunately the word custom is liable to be understood 
in several different ways. It may mean first of all, on the 
physical side, the habitual mode of reaction which is the 
same in all of the individuals of the group. This we have 
been distinguishing by the phrase ‘‘customary action’’ 
instead of by the simple word custom. But it may also 
refer subjectively to the characteristic of the individual in 
making such response to stimulus: or finally it may mean 
the objectified mass of custom as it presents itself to the 
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currency, the transportation system, boards of trade, banks, 
the telegraph, and business law. 

Objection may perhaps be brought that these “ social for- 
mations’’ are really nothing more than modes of interaction 
of men living in the society of one another, and that 
abstraction of them does not make them elements of reason- 
ing, but rather phenomena to be explained; and it may be 
said further that the explanation can be given completely in 
terms of the individual men who are members of the society 
in which the phenomena occur. The first of these points is 
readily admitted, but the second and third imply misunder- 
standing of the whole course of our argument. It has been 
a fundamental assumption from the very beginning of this 
paper that the actions of men, which are the phenomenal 
content of sociology, are so complex that they can be ex- 
plained only in terms of the psychic lives of those men. 
Further it has been assumed that the psychic factors can only 
be understood in connection with that objective world which 
is in its simplest phases the occasion of their feeling, and in its 
most complex manifestations the content of their knowledge. 
If now it can be shown that the psychic states and conse- 
quently the actions of an individual living in a society are 
governed as much by his knowledge and ideas of what we 
have called formations, as by his knowledge and experience 
of the outer physical world, or of the concrete men with 
whom he comes into contact, the criticisms above mentioned 
will have been sufficiently met. 

If we pause to consider what the terms subject and object 
themselves imply, we will find that they are both abstrac- 
- tions from a primary sense-content. The one always im- 
plies the other, and it is only in thought that the two can 
be separated at all. Thought as a relating and limiting 
activity involves in its very essence abstraction. From this 
point of view the external physical world is itself an 
abstraction from sense-experience. It is object to the indi- 
vidual subject who knows it. We must be careful not to 
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human group is differentiated from even the highest aggre- 
gation of animals. ‘The human being recognizes means as 
dintinct from ends, and he alone among animals can compare 
and weigh these means; and make them directly the objects 
of his activities. In highly developed societies it is only by 
this process, by consciously recognizing the social formations 
and adapting himself to them, that the individual can main- 
tain a successful existence. 

After what has been said it seems hardly necessary to add 
that the objectivity which has been posited of social forma- 
tions does not carry with it in any sense the implication 
of any initiative or autonomous character. The formation 
has its effect and is an element for reasoning only so far as 
it is a part of the knowledge content of the individual man. 
The difference between it and the external physical world, 
as far as our purposes go, is simply that it has its effect 
merely as a representative state, while material objects must 
at times be considered also in their immediate effects as sim- 
ple presentations. 


Taking these elements,—the impulses, psychic customs 
and calculations of men, and the content of their knowledge, 
consisting of the physical world, other individuals and 
social formations,—we have next to indicate a few of the 
main forms in which they must be combined to explain the 
phenomena of social life. In any given problem, only a 
part of these elements may occur, or be important enough to 
merit special consideration. 

These problems may be divided in the usual way into 
genetic and static. The static theories seek to explain the 
social relationships and interactions, under circumstances in 
which the elements on which the reasoning is based, remain 
practically unchanged. ‘The genetic theories, on the other 
hand, seek to show the development of these very elements, 
and the changes which have been brought about in them in 
the course of human history. It must be remembered that 
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These changes are usually brought about by repeated 
slight deviations on the part of some of the more independ- 
ent members of the group; and these deviations, imitated by 
others, form the basis for the new custom. Sometimes, 
again, a very firmly fixed customary action will survive on 
the sudden removal to a different environment, and obtain 
very different meaning from what it originally had. 

It is clear that in some of these processes it has been 
necessary to assume individuals acting with a more or less 
perfect, conscious estimation of pleasures and pains; while 
reaction is also beginning to be made with reference to the 
formations objectively considered. One stage in the develop- 
ment of the formation has thus served as a stepping-stone 
on which the members of the society have risen to a higher 
stage; or one formation has served as stepping-stone in the 
change to another. To use another figure, the objectified 
formation has served as the fulcrum on which the lever of 
human desire has worked to secure a better adjustment to 
the environment for the future. 

In these ways then very complex customs and institutions 
will gradually be developed. It is usual to put in opposition 
to one another two forms of the development of institutions; 
on the one side, spontaneous or organic growth; on the 
other, deliberate creation by a consciously acting govern- 
ment or populace. We have made little of this distinction 
in this paper because it is impossible to find any sharp line 
of demarcation between the two forms of growth. Both 
conscious volitional action and reliance on custom play a 
part in the development of every more complicated forma- 
tion, and it is often impossible in any one case to decide on 
the share of each element. The main characteristic of the 
deliberate creation of institutions is probably that many peo- 
ple—in democratic societies, presumably the majority—act to- 
gether, and ordain that which seems fitting tothem. But it is 
evident that such action itself bases on an institution that is 
ultimately of ‘‘ customary ’’ origin; while we have shown 
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Let us pass now to an equally brief consideration of the 
elements of investigation as they are combined for the expla- 
nation of some of the static problems of society. 

Static theories are conceivable which concern themselves 
with almost any social formation and in almost any stage of 
society. Besides theories of the development of language 
and the marriage institution, of the state and of legal enact- 
ments, we may have theories of the processes that go on in 
any given society between the different individuals acting 
with reference to the given formation. Soa theory of thought 
and its communication between individuals recognizing the 
same language-formation is possible. ‘The static theory of 
marriage would trace the effects of the existence of the mar- 
riage laws and customs on the actions of individuals, both 
married and unmarried, taking into account at the same 
time the physiological characteristics of the individuals and 
the climatic conditions under which they lived, and also the 
existence of the other social formations of the same society. 

Undoubtedly the most important static theories are those 
of modern industrial activities. They have concern with 
the relationships of men, acting partially under the influence 
of custom, partially by means of careful calculations of incre- 
ments of pleasure and pain; these actions taking place under 
definite geographical and climatic conditions, and with refer- 
ence to definite industrial formations. Some of these forma- 
tions have been already enumerated. They include organized 
markets, credit, currency and banking systems, exchange 
and the transportation system, and business law. In addi- 
tion to these and many other strictly industrial formations, 
the wide extent and complexity of our economic activities 
require us to take into account nearly all of the more im- 
portant social formations. It is sufficiently evident how 
much a man’s industrial life is affected by the existence of 
the state, even where it does not primarily conserve eco- 
nomic ends; or by his desire to found a family or to conform 
to some class spirit or to some demand of fashion or of his 
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be lumped together, so to speak, and treated as a whole for 
the purpose in hand, calculation leads more often to similar 
types of action in many individuals, and so results in com- 
petition. How ever far freedom of competition may have 
advanced in modern society, it is very clear that a very 
great part of the activities of men in society still rests on 
custom, as well in the industrial field as in other departments 
of social life, and that the conscious calculus of pleasures 
and pains is by no means the only thing to consider in the 
interpretation of these activities. 

It is by these elements as above described, combined with 
many other less important ones which cannot be mentioned 
here, that market valuations and prices are produced in the 
advanced modern society.* 

All the illustrations of the synthesis of the different social 
elements, which have thus far been given, deal, it will be 
noticed, with the phenomena that take place inside of a 
social group. It remains to indicate that even in the inter- 
actions between different groups it is by no means necessary 
to make the groups themselves the units of investigation. 
Similar conditions excited in different individuals under the 
same stimulus from members of another group, imitation of 
these feelings through sympathy, and the transfer of them to 
children and newcomers are sufficient to account for the ap- 
parent action of the group asa unit. Impulse and custom 
and calculation on the part of individuals are the true ele- 
ments, not groups of men. The same elements are sufficient 
to explain a popular uprising in a large modern state; or the 
declaration of war by one state upon another. In this last 


* This does not do violence to the fact that in many parts of the world prices are 
still themselves matters of direct custom, in which case their discussion would 
fall under the problems which we have called genetic rather than under the static 
problems. It is necessary to point out again that this distinction of static and 
genetic problems is purely one of convenience, and that from a broader point of 
view all determinations of market values, implying, as they do, changes in the 
opinions of individuals, have a certain dynamic character. From this point of 
view all prices determined under the sway of free competition, however fluctuat- 
ing they be, are themselves, as long as they last, true social formations. 
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After Trafalgar Square, Socialists had no further difficulty in 
persuading the London Radicals that the Liberal leaders were 
hardly less disaffected towards the English working class than their 
Tory rivals. Within three months a powerful daily newspaper, The 
Star, was founded under the editorship of Mr. T. P. O’Connor, the 
well-known organizer of the Parnellite party. He at once found that 
the Liberals could only regain the support of the London workers by 
substituting for the Nottingham programme an advanced Radical 
programme on the lines indicated in the Fabian tract. By advocat- 
ing this the paper achieved a great political success; and the Liberal 
official ring became thoroughly frightened, the more so as the Tory 
Government ‘‘ dished ” the chief item in their programme by intro- 
ducing, in March 1888, the Local Government Act, which established 
much more democratic County Councils than the Liberal party had 
ever dared to commit itself to. The tone of the London Liberal and 
Radical Union steadily became more and more like that of the 
Metropolitan Radical Federation. In November 1888, the Liberal 
party confessed the meanness of its Nottingham proceedings of 
the previous year by passing a series of comparatively revolutionary 
resolutions in favor of Public Payment of Returning Officers’ Ex- 
penses at Parliamentary Elections, Free Education, and Taxation 
of Ground Rents and Mining Royalties. But Payment of the Re- 
turning Officer is of little use without Payment of Members; and as 
the Council of the National Liberal Federation refused to entertain 
a Radical amendment introducing this reform; the Radicals per- 
ceived that the new resolutions were a mere sop thrown to them, 
and were in no way dictated by sincere Radical principles. Con- 
sequently the Radical agitation, especially in London, went on with 
undiminished vigor ; and the London School Board elections in Nov. 
1888 were contested on more advanced lines than had ever been 
ventured upon before, with the result that the greatest number of 
votes in East London was secured by Mrs. Annie Besant, who wasin 
favor not only of abolition of all fees (‘‘ Free Education ’’), but of the 
provision of free meals for tha children in Board Schools. At the 
first County Council election, in January 1889, John Burns, the 
Trafalgar Square prisoner, was returned by 3,071 votes at the head 
of the poll for Battersea; and the success of the other Progressive 
candidates in London was the more remarkable, as the term was 
only applied to those who had returned favorable answers to a 
searching list of questions drawn up on frankly Social -Deinocratic 
lines. The new School Board, and later the County Council, at 
once proceeded to consider the question of the wages paid by its 
contractors to their workmen; and resolved only to employ “fair 
houses.” Such a thing had never been heard of in a public body 
before ; and it would not have been heard of then had the Radicals 
tamely submitted to the middle-class dictation of the Liberals. 

No sooner had Parliament risen that year than the Liberal leaders 
began in all directions to make speeches on “Social Reform.” They 
were mostly bad speeches, shewing that the speakers did not under- 
stand working-class politics; but they shewed how the wind was 
blowing. Many of the Metropolitan Liberal and Radical Associations, 
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The Workers’ Political Programme.’ 





WE Want 
ADULT SUFFRAGE, PARLIAMENTARY AND MUNICIPAL. 


Why? If you don’t know why, you are no true Radical. The 
Women must have a voice in the making of the laws because the 
women work under the laws; pay for the laws; and have to submit 
to the laws. And the paupers must vote because, since if the laws 
were just there need be no paupers, the paupers have the first 
right to a voice in altering the unjust laws by which they are the 
greatest sufferers. As to the incorrigible idlers, they are mostly rich 
people who have not one but several votes apiece already. Remem- 

er that in the language of politics, people who have no votes are 
roughs, scum, dregs, mob, riff-raff, and residuum; but people who 
have votes are ‘ Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen,” ‘Independent 
Electors,” ‘* Men of England,” or ‘Friends and Fellow Citizens.” 
We want all Adults to be ‘Fellow Citizens.” One-Man-one- 
Vote, istration reform, polling on the same day throughout 
the kingdom at general elections, and payment of the Returning 
Officer out of public funds, though they make up the total of the 
proposed Liberal measure, will be only minor business details in 
the true Workers’ Franchise Bill. 


PAYMENT OF MEMBERS AND OF ELECTION EXPENSES. 


Why pay Members? Simply because there must be genuine 
workers inside Parliament to uphold the interests of the workers 
outside; and they cannot live on air whilst they are doing this. 
Working-class members cannot now afford to go into Parliament 
because their constituents cannot afford to keep them there, having 
barely enough to live on themselves. Even if members were paid so 
much per day, as they are in France, Belgium, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Greece, Portugal, the United States, Canada, 
Newfoundland, Victoria, South Australia, Queensland, New South 
Wales, New Zealand, &c., the expenses of standing for Parlia- 
ment at present are enough by themselves to keep poor men (1.e., 
working men) from even thinking of it. A candidate has usually to. 
guarantee the rent of an offi nnd the salaries of one or two clerks 
some years before the electioa, to work up the register and defend it 
against the objections lodged in the interest of the other side. When 
the election comes off, he has to pay for the printing of his election 
address, its insertion in the newspapers, and its distribution at the 
houses of the voters. He has to pay for the halls in which he holds 
meetings, and for the printing and posting of ‘bills to make these 
meetings known. He has to pay his share of the expenses of the 
Returning Officer, which may amount to several hundred pounds; 
and even then he has to pay in addition the cost of notifying to each 


1 Numerous details of the Programme receive further notice in the 
Questions which follow this general statement. 
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TAXATION OF UNEARNED INCOMES. 


Besides Perpetual Pensions, which the Radicals have already 
driven out of existence, four hundred and fifty million pounds sterling, 
or more than a third of the annual income of the nation, produced 
by the annual toil of the workers, is consumed, not by them, but by 
landlords and shareholders who do not, as such, perform a single 
stroke of work for the nation in return. Two hundred millions of 
this is rent: the other two hundred and fifty is called interest. 
This is the estimate made in the interest of the idle classes them- 
selves; and therefore it is well under the mark. It does not include 
employers profits, or the large incomes derived by educated or 
“highly connected’ men from employments which are practically 
closed to the working class. In order to recover this large sum for 
the whole community, and at the same time free ourselves from the 
Customs duties which now fall upon our scanty wages through the 
dearness of the taxed goods we buy, we want to have it taken for 

ublic use by such means as a Land Tax (Taxation of Ground 
Values), largely increased Death Duties, and a progressive Income- 
tax upon unearned incomes. How high do we want to tax them ? 
Twenty shillings in the pound—.e., Complete Nationalization of all 
unearned incomes—will satisfy us. But we will take an instalment 
to begin. 


MUNICIPALIZATION OF LAND AND LOCAL INDUSTRIES. 


It is useless to tax unearned incomes or nationalize rent as long 
as you have no place to put the money except the treasury of a 
central government that can do little with it except spend it in 
gunpowder and international mischief. The Imperial Parlia- 
ment cannot deal with local industrial difficulties or with the 
pressing question of the unemployed in bad times. At present, no 
Municipal Authority can engage in the organization of industry, even 
for the supply of gas and water, without a special Act of Parliament. 
We want the Town and County Councils, elected by adult suffrage, 
and backed with the capital derived from the taxation of unearned 
incomes, and with compulsory powers of acquiring the necessary 
land upon payment of a reasonable consideration to the present 
holders, to be empowered to engage in all branches of industry 
in the fullest competition with private industrial enterprise. We 
want to drop the old political cant of pretending that the tyranny 
that keeps the London tram-slave away from his home for seven- 
teen hours a day seven days in the week is the tyranny of Priest 
or King, or House of Lords, or anything but what it really is— 
viz., the tyranny of the Board of Directors, elected by the votes of 
private shareholders, whose only care is to get the biggest dividend 
that can be sweated out of their employees by long hours and low 
wages. We want to recognize that until these employees and their 
like are transferred from the employment of private capitalists to that 
of the Town or County Council, which they and their fellow workers 
control through their votes, their claims, as men, can never meet 


with adequate consideration. Local Self Government can be but a 
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Labor Bill which will enable labor organizations to obtain, by 
government intervention, relief from excessive hours of toil as soon 
as a majority of them desire it, without resorting to the barbarous 
and dan expedient of a strike, with all its attendant tumult, 
ifs stoprage of work, its expense, its privations, its waste of savings, 
i tling of homes, its black harvest of ill-feeling between 
employer and employed, striker and blackleg. Experience shews 
that whilst the present competitive-individualist system lasts, such 
Acts are necessary to prevent employers from ee abusing 
their powers, and workers from working overtime with no tt 
it to themselves, As soon as the people are free enough to feel 
them as a restriction of their own liberty, de ill be free enough to 
repeal them without opposition as obsolete statutes. But at it 
the hours of labor imposed on the more helpless classes of wage- 
workers are literally murderous, and must be restricted by law. 


: Parisæ Councits. 

We want Parish Councils for the sake of the Agricultural Laborer, 
to whom the County Councils are of no use. At present, with his 
eleven shillings a week, and his enforced servility to the mn and 
to the farmer or squire, who have four-fold power over him as his 
employer, his landlord, his -law guardian, and his magistrate, 
he keeps down the standard of comfort for unskilled labor to the 
lowest point. In a recent London strike, the employers defeated the 
men by sending to the country for a body of agricultural labourers to 
take their places; and one of these poor blac! , on being remon- 
strated with by a “picket,” said, “ You can go where I came from 
and haye my one and sixpence a day if you like.” This shews how 
important it is for the town workers to help the country workers to 
better their position, so that they may no longer be tempted to crowd 
into the towns and lower wages by competing for ka there. The 
first thing to do to help them is to establish a democratic council in 
each parish to administer the public schools and the publie provision 
for the aged, the sick, and the ans ; with comp: powers to 
acquire land for allotments and for building cottages on; and with 
hid also to en; in co-operative farming, so as to enable the 

laborer to get his living and his homestead by working for a public 
body controlled by his vote and those of his fellow workers. 
would find this a good deal pleasanter than living in a sty and touch- 
ing his hat at every turn to the men who profit by his starvation and 
squalor, 

Home Rute. 

Home Rule is not a distinctively Radical measure: it is a Nation- 
alist. measure. For instance, Mr, Parnell and Mr. Davitt are both 
BL re bob in an Irish Eu vs Mr. ee will lead Fe 

le-class ij inst Mr. Davitt, who is a working-elass 
Radical. The pe of Badenlian is Equality of ee 
as well as political, so as to secure as far as possible equality of oppor- 
tunity. principle of Nationalism is the determination which every 
people bearing a distinctly marked national character shews, sooner 
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even electors. Every person can, however, exercise powerful influ- 
ence by taking part in the local political associations, by forming 
special committees to promote particular reforms, and by ‘‘heckling” 

arliamentary candidates and members. Every ward meeting, every 
council meeting, every executive meeting of every political association 
or club ought to pass resolutions declaring its own political demands. 
These resolutions should be sent to the Secretary of the National 
Liberal Federation, 42 Parliament Street (and if relating to London, 
also to the Secretary, London Liberal and Radical Union, Suffolk 
House, Laurence Pountney Lane, E.C.), as well as to the newspapers 
and the local M.P. and candidate. Every working men’s club ought 
to appoint a committee to draw up the political programme desired 
by its members. But perhaps the most effective means of impressing 
Parliament would be by the full discharge of the duty of ‘heckling 
and the constant use of the following 


RaDIcaL QUESTIONS 


for Parliamentary candidates. 

Persons seeking votes naturally prefer to set forth only such of 
their opinions as are likely to escape disapproval or controversy. 
On all really ‘ burning’ questions, except the party cry of the 
moment, candidates are apt to be either silent or purposely vague 
and ambiguous. Thus, a capitalist manufacturer very likely be 
eloquent on Home Rule; but he will dodge, if he can, the subject 
of & Graduated Income Tax or the Eight Hours Bill. Many election 
addresses nowadays might be igned by “Mr. Facing-Both- Ways.” 
A candidate who talks about ‘‘ Reform of the Land Laws’’ may mean . 
either ‘‘Land Nationalization” or its ite, ‘‘Peasant Proprietor- 
ship,” or perha only Abolition of Primogeniture and Entail” ; 
whilst ‘The Better ousing of the Poor” may stand either for 
the real remedy (Municipal Dwellings) or merely some scheme of 

y 


5 per cent. private > P i . 

It is the duty of earnest electors to get at the truth by probing 
the candidate’s mind with carefully framed questions. These can 
best be asked at the semi-private meeting at which the candidate 
usually is selected. They should be mercilessly pressed, and clear 
answers insisted upon. te | 

Practically, however, the bulk of the electors can. only ratify or 
reject at public meetings the choice already wade by the. Executive 
Committee of the local political association. The.questions on such 
occasions should be clearly written on slips of and sent up to 
the Chaman. Questions may also usefully be..addressed to the 
candidate by post (stamp for reply being enclosed). It.would be 
useful if the candidate’s answers were reported to the. organizations 
(if any) which are working for the particular. reform referred to. 
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tion to & minimum period of 
residence without restriction to 
any particular house ; and by such 
other means as will secure that 
every qualified person shall be en- 
abled to exercise his electoral 
rights. 


NOTE. —What is meant by a ‘‘ quali- 
fied person”? At present one-third 
even of the adult men are not qualified 
to vote. 


2. The basing of the Franchise 
solely on the principle of ‘ one 
man one vote.” 


3. The public provision of the 
necessary cost of Parliamentary 
elections. 


NoTE.—If elections cease to involve 
expense to candidates, these will be 
multiplied, and ‘Second Ballot” will 
be required to ensure representation 
of the majority. The London Liberal 
and Radical Union, in November, 1889, 
in vain urged this reform on the Na- 
tional Liberal Federation. 


4. The ‘‘ recognition of the prin- 
ciple ” of the payment of Members 
of Parliament by the State. 


Note.—This is mere shuffling. Lib- 
eral M.P.s know that an effective meas- 
ure would mean the dismissal of many 
of the present capitalist members. Ia- 
sist on a plain statement as to it. 


5. The holding of elections for 
all constituencies on the same day. 


6. The ‘‘mending or ending” of 
the House of Lords. 


NoTE.—This is purposely vague, as 
some Liberals desire to strengthen the 
Upper House by reform, which would 
enable it to be an even more effective 
check to the popular demands than at 
present. Thank God we hare a House 
of Lcrds, and wot a cunningly devised 
and powerful Senate, forming an im- 
pregnable citadel fur the so-called 
“ Rights of Property”? 


7. The shortening of the legal 
term of Parliaments. 


quirements absolutely necessary 
for making up a Register ? 


Will you support the grant of the 
Franchise to women on the same 
terms as to men ? 


2. Do you by “one man one vote ” 
mean ‘‘every man a vote’? 


3. Will you, in order to prevent a 
solid minority outvoting a divided 
majority, press for the introduction 
of the “Second Ballot” at Parlia- 
mentary elections ? 


4. Will you press for the direct 
payment of all Members of Parlia- 
ment by the State ? 


6. Will you vote against the con- 
tinuance of any hereditary legis- 
lators whatsoever ? 
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tracts. When Income ‘Tax was 
imposed (in 1842) the amount placed 
upon the landlord was made payable 
by him any agreement to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Without sucha clause, 
the tenants would have had to pay the 
tax on the laudlord's income. This 
arrangement is the most practical form 
of the Taxation of Ground Rents. 


Unoeeupied land (even if merely 


“held for a rise") escapes at present 
all rates and taxes. 






IV. Land Reform. 


1. The amendment of the sys- 
tem of the tenure and transfer of 
land. 

2. The securing to tenants of 
compensation for all their improve- 
ments. 

3. “Leasehold Enfranchise- 
ment” (!) 


4. The facilitation and further 
public provision of allotments and 
small holdings. 


16: ee and simplification 
of powers for ER rl taking 
of land by local authorities. 

net 






Will you support the proposal 
of the London County Council for 
the separate assessinent of Land 
Values apart from House Values ? 

Will you press for giving 
prompt legislative effect to the 
recommendation of the Royal 
Commission on the Housing of the 
Working Classes that vacant land 
should be assessed to local rates 
as if yielding an income of 4 per 
cent. on its selling value ? 

Iv. 
1. Will you support measures en- 
abling the community to appro- 
priate for public purposes, as far 
as this is practicable, the ‘ un- 
earned increment” of Land 
Value? 


3. Will you resist any attempt to 
create a new statutory class of 
freeholders under the guise of 
“ Enfranchised Leaseholders "? 


Will you vote against the 
Leaseholders’ Enfranchisement 
Bill? 


4. Will you press for the grant of 
ample compulsory powers to all 
local authorities (including Parish 
Couneils) to acquire land to be let 
out—not sold—in allotments and 
small tenancies ? 


Will you strenuously resist an, 
attempt to create additional land- 
owners (under the guise of peasant 
proprietors) at the public expense 
or by public guarantee ? 






5. Will you urge the retention b 
all public au ities of all lan 
now owned by them, so as to 
secure to the public the future 


increment"? 
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Note.—Does this vague phrase mean 
anything? “Extension” to what or 
to whom? All candidates should be 
strongly pressed to explain their mean- 
ing on this point. No Bill for the Ex- 
tension of the Factory Acts has yet 
been introduced or described by any of 
the Liberal leaders. 


NoTE.--See Fabian Tract No. 9, An 
Eight Hours Bill, in the form of an Am- 
endment of the Factory Acts, price 1d. 


4. The popular control of the 
Liquor Traffic. 


5. The adequate public provi- 
sion of Dwellings and Lodgings 
for the Working Classes. 


NoTE.—Insist on a definite statement 
as to the building and maintenance of 
artizans’ dwellings by the elected local 
authorities themselves — not by any 
“philanthropic” company or speculative 
builder. 


6. The provision of Free Educa- 
tion, of Continuation, Intermediate 
and Technical Schools. — 


Note.— Besides the so-called “ vol- 
untary” schools for elementary educa- 
tion, the secondary schools sadly need 
public organization and control. 


The whole of the existing colleges 
for training teachers are denomination- 
al, and managed in sectarian interests, 
although virtually supported from pub- 
lic funds. No college exists in whicha 
non-Christian teacher can obtain train- 
ing without conforming to a religion in 
which he does not believe. 


Will 
Hours 


ou insist on “an Eight 
ay” for all public ser- 


vants ? 


Will you insist that, where the 
direct employment of labor by 
public authorities is not possible, 
only ‘ fair houses ” should be em- 
ployed, and sub-contracting pro- 
hibited or strictly regulated ? 


Will you press for the legal 
limitation of the hours of work of 
Railway Servants ? 


Will you support a measure 
enabling local authorities to limit, 
if thought fit, the maximum hours 
of work on tramways and other 
local monopolies ? 


Will you press for the special 
extension and development of the 
Factory Acts necessary to mitigate 
“sweating’' in London ? 


Will you support such an ‘Eight 
Hours Bill” as that drafted by 
the Fabian Society? 


5.Are you in favor of the grant 
of full powers to enable local 
authorities (both urban and rural) 
themselves to build and maintain 
dwellings, to be let at “fair 
rents ” ? 


6. Will you support the provision 
from public funds, and the 
management by elected public 
authorities, of Continuation, Sec- 
ondary and Technical Schools ? 


Will you press for the establish- 
ment of training colleges for 
teachers, free from any religious 
test, and exclusively under public 
control ? 
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NoT£.—Over 43,000 children gö to 
school in London without adequate 
breakfast. (See Report of Committee 
of London School Board, 1889.) 


7. The application of tithes in 
Wales to national purposes. 


8. Disestablishment in Scotland 
and Wales. 


9. The promotion of Interna- 
tional Arbitration. 


Nore.—Nothing is yet stated in the 
official Liberal pro me as to any 
reform of the Poor Law; but Mr. John 
Morley has given this as one of the 
prominent desires of the Liberal party. 
See his Eighty Club speech, Nov. 17th, 
1889. 


Do you agree that free meals 
must without delay be provided 
out of public funds for all destitute 
children not otherwise adequately 
fed ? 


Will you urge the provision 
from public funds of ample 
scholarships, so as to make an 
effective ‘‘ ladder to the Univer- 
sity ” for all? 


Will you press for a reform of 
the Poor Law so as to remove all 
stigma of dishonor from the public 
provision for persons destitute 
through no fault of their own? 


Will you press for a system of 
honorable pensions for the aged, 
instead of the workhouse ? 


Will you press for the removal 
of the rating qualification for Poor 
Law Guardians and the regulation 
of Guardian elections, under the 
system of ‘‘one man one vote” by 
ballot ? 


Will you support the creation of 
a single ‘ Poor Law Council” for 
London (with local committees), 
and the equalization of the Lon- 
don Poor Rate ? 


G. STANDRING, PRINTER, 7, & 9, FINSBURY STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Persons interested in Socialism might usefully read the following 
introductory works, in addition to those named in the preface :— 


SOCIALISM IN ENGLAND, by Sınney Wess. An exhaustive description 
of the existiug movement towards Socialism in English life, thought, and 
politics. Price half-a-crown. (London: Sonnenschein, 12, Paternoster 

square, E.C.) 


AN APPEAL TO THE YOUNG, translated from the French of Prince 
KROPOTKIN. A stirring explanation of the need for action. Price one 
penny. (London: Modern Press, 13, Paternoster Row. E.C.; W. Reeves, 
185. Fleet Street, E.C. ; or office of Justice, 337, Strand, W.C. 


MODERN SOCIALISM, by Annie Besant. A historical and explanatory 
sketch of the foundation and aims of the present Socialist movement. 
Price 6d. (London: 63, Fleet Street, E.C.) 


WAGE-LABOR AND CAPITAL, from the German of Kart Marx, by 
J. L. Jornes. A clear account of the economic forces and their result 
on wages and profits. Price gne penny. (London: Office of Justice, 
337. Strand, W.C.; or W. Reefes, 185, Fleet Street, EXC.) 


THE SOCIAL RECONSTRUCTION OF ENGLAND, by. H. M. Hynp- 
MAN. An account of England as it might be. Price 6d. (London: 
W. Reeves, 185, Fleet Street. E.C.) 


USEFUL WORK versus USELESS TOIL, by WiırLıam Morkis. An 
analysis of modern industry. Price one penny. (I.ondon: Socialist 
League Office, 24, Great Queen Street, W.C.) 


SOCIALISM IN THEORY AND PRACTICE, by Professor KARL PEAR- 
sox. An economical and historical exposition. Price 2d. (London: 
W. Reeves, 185, Fleet Street, E.C.) 


THE ETHICAL BASIS OF SOCIALISM, by Professor Kari Pearson. 
An ethical justification of Socialism. Price 2d. (London: W. Reeves, 
185, Fleet Street, E.C.) 


ENGLAND'S IDEAL, by Epvwarp CARPENTER. A collection of essays 
addressed specially to the rieh and middle classes Price one shilling. 
(London: Sonnenschein, 12, Paternoster Square, E.C 


AN ENQUIRY INTO SOCIALISM, by THomas Kirkup. A complete and 
impartial account of the history and objects of the modern Socialist 
movement. Price five shillings. (London: Longmans & Co.) 


. LOOKING BACKWARD, by EDWARD BELLAMY. A -ketch of a Socialist 


Utopia, A.D. 2000 Price one shilling. (London: W. Reeves, 185, Fleet 
Street, E.C.) 
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Indeed, those who remember John Stuart Mills emphatic 
adhesion to Socialism, both the name and the thing, in his 
‘“ Autobiography,” * cannot be surprised at this tendency of 
economists. The only wonder is, that interested defenders of 
economic monopoly are still able to persuade the British public 
that Political Economy is against Socialism, and are able to make 
even Bishops believe that its laws ‘‘forbid’’ anything save the 


present state of things. 


It is, however, time to give a plain definition of Socialism, to 
prevent any mistake as to meanings. Nothing is more common 
than the statement, ‘‘ I can’t understand what Socialism is.” But 
this is sheer intellectual laziness. The word is to be found in our 
modern dictionaries. The Encyclopedia Britannica contains ex- 
haustive articles upon its every aspect. There are enough Socialist 
lectures in London every week, good, bad, and indifferent,’ to drive 
the meaning into every willing ear. ’ 

The abstract word ‘‘ Socialism” denotes a particular principle of 
social organisation. We may define this principle either from the 
constitutional or the economic standpoint. We may either put it 
as ‘‘ the control by the community of the means of production for 
public advantage, instead of for private profit,'’’ or ‘ the absorption 
of rent and interest by the community collectively.’’ Its opposite is 
the abandonment of our means of production to the control of com- 
peting private individuals, stimulated by the prospect of securing 
the rent and interest gratuitously. 


But this definition does not satisfy some people. They want a 
complete description of a Socialist State, an elaborately worked out, 
detailed plan, like Sir Thomas More’s “ Utopia” or Gulliver's 
Travels. Such fancy sketches have, indeed, at times been thrown 
off by Socialists as by all other thinkers; but with the growing 
realisation of social evolution, men gradually cease to expect the 
fabrication of a perfect and final social state; and the dreams of 
Fourier and Cabet, like those of Godwin and Comte, become out- 
worn and impossible to us. There will never come a moment when 
we can say, ‘‘ Now let us rest, for Socialism is established:”’ any 
more than we say, ‘ Now Radicalism is established.” The true 
principles of social organisation must already have secured partial 
adoption, as a condition of the continuance of every existing 
social organism; and the progress of Socialism is but their more 
complete recognition and their conscious adoption as the lines upon 
which social improvement advances. 

Looking back over the record of human progress, we see one 
main economic characteristic underlying every form of society. As 
goon as production is sufficiently advanced to furnish more than 


‘maintenance, there arises, wherever two or three are gathered 


together, a fierce struggle for the surplus product. This struggle 
varies in outward form according to the time and circumstances, but 
remains essentially the same in economic character. The indivi- 
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exhausting. On the other hand, the surplus value was not yet 
differentiated into its component economic parts, and went in an 
undivided stream of profit all to the master. 


Advancing civilisation, itself rendered possible only by chattel 
slavery, gradually made this form of servitude incompatible with 
intellectual and moral development, and inadequate to industrial 
needs. The slave became the feudal serf or the tribal dependent. 
As a chattel he had ceded all but his maintenance to his master: as 
a serf he rendered to his lord three or four days’ unpaid labour 


per week, maintaining himself on the product of the rest. 


The further development of the social organism proved no more 
favourable to feudalism than to chattel slavery; and the modern 
‘‘ free labourer’ came into existence. But the economic servitude 
of the worker did not drop off with his feudal fetters. With the 


-chains of innate status, there disappeared also its economic privi- 


leges; and the ‘‘ free labourer ” found himself, especially in England, 
in a community where the old common rights over the soil were 


- being gradually but effectually extinguished. He became a landless 


stranger in his own country. 


The development of competitive production for sale, and the in- 
dustrial revolution of the past century, have made subsistence 


_ dependent, not merely upon access to the land, but upon the use, in addi- 


tion, of increasingly large masses of capital, at first in agriculture, then 
in foreign trade, then in manufacture, and now, finally, also in dis- 
tributive industries. The mere worker became steadily less and less 
industrially independent as his legal freedom increased. From an 
independent producing unit, he passed into a mere item in a vast 
industrial army, over the organisation of which he had no control. 
He was free, but free only to work at the market wage or to starve. 
Other resource he had none; and even now the freedom to work at 
all is denied to many ata time for varying periods, and we have 
the constantly recurring phenomenon of the unemployed. When it 
suits any person having the use of land and capital to employ the 
worker, he does so only on condition that two important deductions, 
rent and interest, can be made from the product for the gratuitous 
benefit of those possessing the legal ownership of land and capital. 
The reward of labour being thus reduced on an average by at least 
one third, the remaining eightpence out of the shilling is then shared 
between the various classes who have co-operated in the production, 
that is, the inventor, the managing employer, and the mere wage- 
worker—but in the competitive struggle it is shared in such a way that 
at least fourpence goes to a favoured set of educated workers num- 
bering one-fifth of the whole, leaving four-fifths to divide less than 
fourpence out of the shilling between them. We have the direct 
consequence in the social condition around us. A fortunate few, 
owing to their legal power over the instruments of wealth production, 
are able to command the services of thousands of industrial slaves 
whose faces they have never seen, without rendering any return 
whatever to them or to society. A larger body of persons contribute 
some labour, but are able, from their education or their cultivated 
ability, to choose occupations for which the competition wage is 
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This is the nett result of our social arrangements after a genera- 
tion of gradual improvement, greater, we are told, than England 
ever before knew. The distress is only normal. The condition of 
the people exhibits a marked advance in prosperity. It may be that 
this is true: nay, owing to the silent progress of Socialism, it pro- 
bably is true; yet the problem for ws is no lighter. Are things now 
such as we can dare to be responsible for? Let x sober, non- 
Socialist authority of weight answer. Mr. Frederic Harrison, 
writing just five years ago, said :—“ To me at least, it would be 
‘ enough to condemn modern society as hardly an advance on 
‘“ slavery or serfdom, if the permanent condition of industry were 
‘ to be that which we now behold, that 90 per cent. of the actual 
‘ producers of wealth have no home that they can call their own 
‘ beyond the end of a week; have no bit of soil or so much as a 
‘“ room that belongs to them; have nothing of value of any kind 
‘“ except as much old furniture as will go in a cart; have the pre- 
‘¢ carious chance of weekly wages which barely suffice to keep them 
‘ in health ; are housed for the most part in places that no man 
‘ thinks fit for his horse: are separated by so narrow a margin 
‘ of destitution that a month of bad trade, sickness or unexpected 
‘ loss, brings them face to face with hunger and pauperism. 

«, This is the normal state of the average workmen in town or 
‘“ country.” (Report of Industrial Remuneration Conference, 1886, 
p. 429). 

Such then is our position to-day. Those who believe it possible 
that the festering evils of social ulceration can be cured without any 
fundamental change in property relations, rely mainly on three 
leading remedies, Trade Unions, Co-operation, and a general recru- 
descence of a Christ-like unselfishness. What does the dry light of 
science say to these homceopathic ‘‘ pills against the earthquake ” ? 


The belief in universal Trade Unionism as a means of greatly 
and permanently raising wages all round must be at once dismissed 
as involving a logical fallacy. Certainly, the workers in some trades 
have managed to improve their economic position by strict Trade 
Unions. We are never allowed to forget the splendid incomes 
earned by these aristocrats of labour, a mere tenth of the whole 
labour class. But those who merely counsel the rest to go and do 
likewise forget that the only permanently effective Trade Union 
victories are won by limitation of the numbers in the particular 
trade, and the excluded candidates necessarily go to depress the 
condition of the outsiders. The Trade Unionist can usually onl 
raise himself on the bodies of his less fortunate comrades. If all 
were equally strong, all would be equally powerless—a point clearly 
proved by Prof. Cairnes,* and obvious to all Trade Unionists them- 
selves. 


Co-operation is a more seductive means of escape : and most social 
reformers cannot, even now, refrain from keeping alive lingering 
hopes that some solution may here be found. But a whole genera- 
tion of experiment has done little more than show the futility of 


® “Some Leading Principles of Political Economy,'’ p. 298. 
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Socialistic in principle, led the way to the tremendous development 
of unconsciously Socialist legislation which has since taken place. 
His constant insistance on the corporate duty of the community to 
its individual members was really the forerunner of the successful 
“ municipal Socialism ’’ which our great cities have since taken up. 
In all these matters ‘“consumers’' co-operate as citizens. But 
Owen lacked the trachings of Democracy, and when his followers 
learnt this lesson, ‚hey turned from his kind paternalism to the 
‘ collective freedom ’’ asserted by the Chartist movement. It was 
largely from the Chartist followers of Owen that the modern 
Co-operative movement has derived its most enduring inspiration. 
Many of the founders of the most successful stores had been 
Chartist agitators. With its completely democratic organization, 
its assertion of the principle of public control over industry, and its 
repudiation of even benevolent dictation, modern Co-operation shows 
its affinity, not only to Chartism, but also to modern Socialism of 
the English type. The two movements have not only the same 
ends, but also the same principle—the main idea of each being the 
control of industry neither by individuals nor for individuals, but by 
the public for the putlic. Both express the economic and indus- 
trial obverse of political democracy. Both recognise that political 
freedom can be but a mockery to the poorer worker so long as he 
has no control over the industry by which alone he can live. The 
two movements differ rather in their spheres than in their methods. 
No reasonable Socialist thinks it possible for the State immediately 
to take over the grocers’ shops. The ‘‘ democratisation '’ of retail 
trade, and of some other branches of industry, can, it has been 
triumphantly proved, be effected by the store and the ‘‘ Wholesale,”’ 
where neither the national government nor the local authority 
could yet venture to step in. On the other hand, co-operators 
easily recognize that there are industries for which the appropriate 
unit of administration is not the store, but the town council. The 
co-operators of Lancashire and Yorkshire have made greater strides 
in municipal Socialism than they have even in Co-operation. 
Municipal Socialism is, indeed, already twenty-five times as great 
as Co-operation, but its sphere lies outside that of the co-operative 
society, and every co-operator is bound by his principles to be also 
a good citizen, taking as keen an interest in the election of his town 
council as in that of his store committee. Nor is the National 
Government without its sphere in this progressive ‘‘ democratisa- 
tion ’’ of industry. Co-operators need not refuse to admit that, for 
some services, the most convenient unit of administration is neither 
the store nor the town council, but the central executive. Our post 
office, and soon our railways, our Factory Acts and our taxation of 
unearned incomes, must all be national, not local.. The greatest 
possible extension of the co-operative movement would therefore 
still leave an enormous sphere for both national and municipal 
collectivism. 


There remains the ideal of the rapid spread of a Christ-like un- 
selfishness. Of this hope let us speak with all the respect which so 
ancient a dream deserves. If it were realised it would, indeed, 
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may be the Lord’s, but the fulness thereof must, inevitably, be the 
landlord’s. 


There is an interesting episode in English history in which James 
the First, disputing with the City Corporation, then the protector 
of popular liberties, threatened, as a punishment upon London, 
to remove the Court to Oxford. “Provided only your Majesty 
‘ leave us the Thames,” cleverly replied the Lord Mayor. But 
economic dominion is more subtle than king-craft: our landlords 
have stolen from us even the Thames. No Londoner who is not in 
some way a landlord obtains one farthing of economic benefit from 
the existence of London’s ocean highway: the whole equivalent of 
its industrial advantage goes to swell our compulsory tribute of 37 
millions sterling—London’s annual rental. 


And it is precisely the same with industrial capital. The worker 


‘in the factory gets, as a worker, absolutely no advantage from the 


machinery which causes the product of his labour to be multiplied 
a hundredfold. He gets no more of that product as wages for 
himself, in a state of free and unrestrained competition, than his 
colleague labouring at the very margin of cultivation with the very 
minimum of capital. The artisan producing shoes by the hundred 
in the modern machine works of Southwark or Northampton gets no 
higher wages than the surviving hand cobbler in the bye street. 
The whole advantage of industrial capital, like the whole advantage 
of superior land, necessarily goes to him who legally owns it. The 
mere worker can have none of them. ‘‘ The remuneration of labour, 
as such,’ wrote Professor Cairnes in 1874,* ‘skilled or unskilled, 
‘ can never rise much above its present level.” 


.Nor is it the increase of population which effects this result. 
During the present century, indeed, in spite of an unparalleled 
increase in numbers, the wealth annually produced in England per 
head has nearly doubled.t If population became stationary to- 
morrow, other things being equal, the present rent and interest 
would not be affected : our numbers determine indeed how far the 
margin of cultivation will spread (and this is of vital import); but, 
increase or no increase, the unrestrained private ownership of land 
and capital necessarily involves the complete exclusion of the mere 
worker, as such, from all the advantages of the fertile soil on which 
he is born, and of the buildings, railways, and machinery he finds 
around him. 


So much the orthodox economists tell us clearly enough. Where 
then is the Socialist hope ? 


In the political power of the workers. The industrial evolution 
has left them landless strangers in their own country; but. the 
political evolution is about to make them its rulers. If unrestrained 
private ownership of the means of production necessarily keeps the 
many workers permanently poor without any fault on their part, in 
order to make a few idlers rich without any merit on theirs (and 
this is the teaching of economic science), unrestrained private 
ownership will inevitably go. In this country many successive 





* «Some Leading Principles of Political Economy,” p. 348. 
+ Mulhall’s ‘ ‘Dictionary of Statistics,” p. 245. 
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now registers, inspects, and controls nearly all the industrial 
functions which it has not yet absorbed. The inspection is often 
detailed and rigidly enforced. The State in most of the larger in- 
dustrial operations prescribes the age of the worker, the hourg of 
work, the amount of air, light, cubic space, heat, lavatory accom- 
modation, holidays, and meal-times; where, when, and how wages 
shall be paid; how machinery, staircases, lift-holes, mines, and 

uarries are to be fenced and guarded; how and when the plant 
shall be cleaned, repaired, and worked. Even the kind of package 
in which some articles shall be sold is duly prescribed, so that the 
individual capitalist shall take no advantage of his position. On 
every side he is being registered, inspected, controlled; eventually 
he will be superseded by the community, and he is compelled in the 
meantime to cede for public purposes an ever-increasing share of his 
rent and interest.* 


This is the rapid progress of ‘‘Collectivism ” which is so notice- 
able in our generation. England is already the most Socialist of 
all European communities, though the young Emperor of Germany 
is now compelled by the uneasy ground swell of German politics to 
emulate us very closely. English Collectivism will, however, 
inevitably be Democratic—a real ‘‘ Social -Democracy ’’ instead of 
the mere Political Democracy with which Liberals coquet. As the 
oldest industrial country, we are likely to keep the lead, in spite of 
those old-fashioned politicians who innocently continue to regard 
Socialism as a dangerous and absolutely untried innovation. Are 
there not still, in obscure nooks, disbelievers and despisers of all 
science? The schoolmaster never penetrates into all the corners in 
the same generation. 


But some will be inclined to say, ‘‘ This is not what we thought 
“ Socialism meant? We imagined that Socialists wanted to bring 
“ about a sanguinary conflict in the streets, and then the next day 
‘“ to compel all delicately nurtured people to work in the factories 
‘ at a fixed rate of wages.” 


It is not only in the nursery that bogey-making continues to be a 
very general though quite unnecessary source of anxiety. Socialists 
do but foretell the probable direction of English social evolution ; 
and it needs nothing but a general recognition of that development, 
and a clear determination not to allow the selfish interests of any 
class to hinder or hamper it, for Socialism to secure universal assent. 
All other changes will easily flow from this acquiescent state of 
mind, and they need not be foreshadowed in words. 

‘ But will not Socialism abolish private property?’ It will cer- 
tainly seriously change ideas concerning that which the community will 
lend its force to protect in the personal enjoyment of any individual. 

It is already clear that no really democratic government, whether 
consciously Socialist or not, will lend its soldiers or its police to 


enforce the “rights’’ of such an owner as Lord Clanricarde. Even 


Matthew Arnold declared the position of the mere landlord to be an 
“ anachronism.’’ ‘‘ Landlordism”’ in Ireland is admittedly doomed, 
* More detailed particulars of this largely unconscious adoption of Coilectivism 


will be found in the ‘ Fabian Essays in Socialism’’ (Scott), and in ‘‘ Sucialism 
in England” (Sonnenschein). 
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Thus, it is the constant flux of things which underlies all 
the “difficulties”’ of Individualism. Whatever we may think of 
the existing social order, one thing is certain—namely, that it will 
undergo modification in the future as certainly and steadily as ın 
the past. Those modifications will be partly the result of forces 
uot consciously initiated or directed by human will. Partly, how- 
ever, the modifications will be the results, either intended or 
unintended, of deliberate attempts to readjust the social environ- 
ment to suit man’s real or fancied needs. It is therefore not a 
question of whether the existing social order shall be changed, but 
of #ow this inevitable change shall be made. 


‘ Social Problems." 


In the present phase of acute social compunction, the mal- 
adjustments which occasion these modifications appear to us in 
the guise of “social problems.” But whether or not they are 
the subjects of conscious thought or conscious action, their influ- 
ence is perpetually at work, silently or obtrusively modifying the 
distribution of social pressure, and altering the weft of that social 
tissue of which our life is made. The characteristic feature of 
our own age is not this constant evolution itself—for that, of 
course, is of all time—but our increasing consciousness of it. In- 
stead of unconscious factors we become deliberate agents, either 
to aid or resist the developments coming to our notice. Human 
selection accordingly becomes the main form of natural selection, 
and functional adaptation replaces the struggle for existence as 
the main factor in social progress. Man becomes the midwife of 
the great womb of Time, and necessarily undertakes the respon- 
sibility for the new economic relations which he brings into exist- 
ence. 

Hence the growing value of correct principles of social action, of 
valid ideals for social aspiration. Hence, therefore, the importance, 
for weal or for woe, of the change in social ideals and principles which 
marks off the present generation of Socialists from the surviving 
economists and statesmen brought up in the ‘‘ Manchester school.” 
We may, of course, prefer not to accept the watchwords or shibboleths 
of either party ; we may carefully guard ourselves against “ the false- 
hood of extremes” ; we may believe that we can really steer a middle 
course. This comforting reflection of the practical man is, however, 
an unphilosophical delusion. As each difficulty of the present day 
comes up for solution, our action or inaction must, for all our 
caution, necessarily incline to one side or the other. We may help 
to modify the social organism either in the direction of a more 
general Collectivism or in that of a more perfect Individualism ; it 
will be hard, even by doing nothing, to leave the balance just as it 
was. It becomes, accordingly, of vital importance to examine not 
only our practical policy but also our ideals and principles of action, 
even if we do not intend to follow these out to their logical con- 
clusion. 
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unit in each case ; and that the best government is accordingly that 
which can safely and successfully administer most. 


The New Pressure for Social Reform. 


But although the principles of Individualism have long been 
tacitly abandoned by our public men, they have remained, until 
quite recently, enshrined in the imagination of the middle class 
citizen and the journalist. Their rapid supersession in these days, 
by principles essentially Socialist, is due to the prominence now 
given to “social problems,” and to the failure of Individualism to 
offer any practicable solution of these. The problems are not in 
themselves new ; they are not even more acute or pressing than of 
yore ; but the present generation is less disposed than its predecessors 
to acquiesce in their insolubility. This increasing social compunction 
in the presence of industrial disease and social misery is the inevitable 
result of the advent of political democracy. The power to initiate 
reforms is now rapidly passing into the hands of those who them- 
selves directly suffer from the evils to be removed ; and it is therefore 
not to be wondered at that social re-organization isa subject of much 
more vital interest to the proletarian politicians of to-day than it can 
ever have been to the University professors or Whig proprietors of 
the past. 

Now the main “difficulties” of the existing social order, with 
which Individualist principles fail to deal, are those immediately 
connected with the administration of industry and the distribution 
of wealth. To summarize these difficulties before examining them, 
we may say that the Socialist asserts that the system of private 
property in the means of production permits and even promotes an 
extreme inequality in the distribution of the annual product of the 
united labors of the community. This distribution results in excess 
in the hands of a small class, balanced by positive privation at the 
other end of the social scale. An inevitable corollary of this unequal 
distribution is wrong production, both of commodities and of human 
beings ; the preparation of senseless luxuries whilst there is need for 
more bread, and the breeding of degenerate hordes of a demoralized 
“residuum ” unfit for social life. This evil inequality and disastrous 
malproduction are enabled to continue through the individual owner- 
ship of the instruments of industry, one inevitable accompaniment of 
which is the continuance, in the commercial world, of that personal 
rule which is rapidly being expelled from political administration. 
The increasing integration of the Great Industry is, indeed, creating 
—except in so far as it is counteracted by the adoption of Socialist 
principles—a kind of new feudalism, based upon tenure, not of land, 
but of capital employed in the world-commerce, a financial autocracy 
against which the democracy sullenly revolts. In the interests of 
this oligarchy, the real interests of each community tend to be 
ignored, to the detriment of its capacity to hold its own in the 
race struggle—that competition between communities rather than 
between individuals in a community which is perhaps now becoming 
the main field of natural selection. 
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their legal power over the instruments of wealth-production, com- 
mand the services of thousands of industrial slaves whose faces they 
have never seen, without rendering any service to them or to society 
in exchange. A larger body of persons contribute some labor, but 
are able, from their cultivated ability or special education, to choose 
occupations for which the competition wage is still high, owing to 
the small number of possible competitors. These two classes together 
number only one-fifth of the whole. On the other hand is the great 
mass of the people, the weekly wage-earners, four out of five of the 
whole population, toiling perpetually for less than a third of the 
aggregate product of labor, at an annual wage averaging at most £ 40 
per adult, hurried into unnecessarily early graves by the severity of 
their lives, and dying, as regards at least one-third of them, destitute 
or actually in receipt of poor-law relief. 

Few can doubt the fundamental causes of this inequality of con- 
dition. The abstraction from the total of over one-third of the 
product necessarily makes a serious inroad in that which the “ nig- 
gardliness of Nature”’ allows us, and the distribution of the remaining 
two-thirds is, of course, itself fatally affected by the secondary results 
of the division into “two nations” which the private appropriation 
of rent and interest creates. 


Can we Dodge the Law of Rent? 


Individualists may tell us of the good things that the worker 
could get for himself by thrift and sobriety, prudence and saving, 
but no economist will for a moment suggest that any conceivable 
advance in these virtues would remove the fundamental inequality 
arising from the phenomenon of rent. The mere worker, qui 
worker, is necessarily working, as far as its own remuneration is con- 
cerned, on the very worst land in economic use, with the very 
minimum advantage of industrial capital. Every development to- 
wards a freer Individualism must, indeed, inevitably emphasize the 
power of the owner of the superior instruments of wealth-production 
to obtain for himself all the advantages of their superiority. Indivi- 
dualists may prefer to blink this fact, and to leave it to be implied 
that, somehow or other, the virtuous artizan can dodge the law of 
rent. But against this complacent delusion of the philanthropist 
political economy emphatically protests. So long as the instruments 
of production are in unrestrained private ownership, so long must 
the tribute of the workers to the drones continue: so long will the 
toilers’ reward inevitably be reduced by their exactions. No tinker- 
ing with the land laws can abolish or even diminish economic rent, 
however much it may result in the redistribution of this tribute. 
The whole equivalent of every source of fertility or advantage of all 
land over and above the worst in economic use is under free com- 
petition necessarily abstracted from the mere worker on it. So long 
as Lady Matheson can “own” the island of Lewis, and (as she says) 
do what she likes with her own—so long as the Earls of Derby can 
appropriate at their ease the unearned increment of Bootle or Bury 
—it is the very emphatic teaching of political economy that the 
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indeed, how bad the margin of cultivation will be, and this is of 
serious import enough; but, increase or no increase, the private 
ownership of land and capital necessarily involves the complete 
exclusion of the mere worker, as such, from all the economic advan- 
tages of the fertile soil on which he is born, and of the buildings, 
machinery, and railways he finds around him. 


The ‘‘Wickedness’’ of Making any Change. 


Few Individualists, however, now attempt to deny the economic 
conclusion that the private ownership of land and capital necessarily 
involves a serious fermanent inequality in the distribution of the 
annual product of the community ; and that this inequality bears no 
relation to the relative industry or abstinence of the persons con- 
cerned. They regard it, however, as impossible to dispossess 
equitably those who now levy the tribute of rent and interest, and 
they are therefore driven silently to drop their original ideal of 
equality of opportunity, and to acquiesce in the perpetual contin- 
uance of the inequality which they vainly deplore. It is immoral, 
we are told, to take any step, by taxation or otherwise, which would 
diminish even by a trifle the income of the present owners of the 
soil and their descendants for ever and ever. This cannot be done 
without sheer confiscation, which would be none the less confiscation 
because carried out gradually and under the guise of taxation. 

The problem has, however, to be faced. Either we must sub- 
mit for ever to hand over at least one-third of our annual product 
to those who do us the favor to own our country, without the obli- 
gation of rendering any service to the community, and to see this 
tribute augment with every advance in our industry and numbers, 
_or else we must take steps, as considerately as may be possible, to put 
an end to this state of things. Nor does equity yield any such 
conclusive objection to the latter course. Even if the infant children 
of our proprietors have come into the world booted and spurred, it 
can scarcely be contended that whole generations of their descendants 
yet unborn have a vested interest to ride on the backs of whole 
generations of unborn workers. Few persons will believe that this 
globe must spin round the sun for ever charged with the colossal 
mortgage implied by private ownership of the ground-rents of great 
cities, merely because a few generations of mankind, over a small 
part of its area, could at first devise no better plan of appropriating 
its surface. 

There is, indeed, much to be said in favor of the liberal treatment 
of the present generation of proprietors, and even of their children. 
But against the permanent welfare of the community the unborn 
have no rights ; and not even a living proprietor can possess a vested 
interest in the existing system of taxation. The democracy may be 
trusted to find, in dealing with the landlord, that the resources of 
civilization are not exhausted. An increase in the death duties, the 
steady rise of local rates, the special taxation of urban ground values, 
the graduation and differentiation of the income-tax, the simple 
appropriation of the unearned increment, and the gradual acquire- 
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East End of London are the corollary of the mansions at the West 
End. The depression of the worker to the product of the margin of 
cultivation often leaves him nothing but the barest livelihood. No 
prudential considerations appeal to such a class. One consequence 
is the breeding in the slums of our great cities, and the overcrowded 
hovels of the rural poor, of a horde of semi-barbarians, whose unskilled 
labor is neither required in our present complex industrial organism, 
nor capable of earning a maintenance there. It was largely the 
recognition that it was hopeless to expect to spread a Malthusian 
prudence among this residuum that turned John Stuart Mill into a 
Socialist ; and if this solution be rejected, the slums remain to the 
Individualist as the problem of the Sphinx, which his civilization 
must solve or perish. 


The Loss of Freedom, 


It is less easy to secure adequate recognition of the next, and in 
many respects the most serious “ difficulty ” of Individualism — 
namely, its inconsistency with democratic self-government. The 
Industrial Revolution with its splendid conquests over Nature, 
opened up a new avenue of personal power for the middle class, 
and for every one who could force his way into the ranks either of 
the proprietors of the new machines, or of the captains of industry 
whom they necessitated. The enormous increase in personal power 
thus gained by a comparatively small number of persons, they and 
the economists not unnaturally mistook for a growth in general 
freedom. Nor was this opinion wholly incorrect. The industrial 
changes were, in a sense, themselves the result of progress in political 
liberty. The feudal restrictions and aristocratic tyranny of the 
eighteenth century gave way before the industrial spirit, and the 
politically free laborer came into existence. But the economic 
servitude of the worker did not disappear with his political bondage. 
With the chains of innate status there dropped off also its economic 
privileges, and the free laborer found himself in a community where 
the old common rights over the soil were being gradually but 
effectually extinguished. He became a landless stranger in his own 
country. The development of competitive production for sale in the 
world market, and the supremacy of the machine industry, involved 
moreover, in order to live, not merely access to the land, but the 
use, in addition, of increasingly large masses of capital—at first in 
agriculture, then foreign trade, then in manufacture, and finally now 
also in distributive industries. The mere worker became steadily 
less and less industrially independent as his political freedom in- 
creased. From a self-governing producing unit, he passed into a 
mere item in a vast industrial army over the organization and 
direction of which he had no control. He was free, but free only to 
choose to which master he would sell his labor—free only to decide 
from which proprietor he would beg that access to the new instru- 
ments of production without which he could not exist. 

In an age of the Small Industry there was much to be said for 
the view that the greatest possible personal freedom was to be 
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Hence it is that irresponsible personal authority over the actions 
of others—expelled from the throne, the castle, and the altar—still 
reigns, almost unchecked, in the factory and the mine. The “ cap- 
tains of industry,” like the kings of yore, are indeed honestly unable 
to imagine how the business of the world can ever go on without 
the continuance of their existing rights and powers. And truly, 
upon any possible development of Individualistic principles, it is not 
easy to see how the worker can ever escape from their “beneficent ” 
rule. 


The Growth of Collective Action. 


But representative government has taught the people how to 
gain collectively that power which they could never again indivi- 
dually possess. The present century has accordingly witnessed a 
growing demand for the legal regulation of the conditions of indus- 
try which represents a marked advance on previous conceptions of 
the sphere of legislation. It has also seen a progress in the public 
management of industrial undertakings which represents an equal 
advance in the field of government administration. Such an exten- 
sion of collective action is, it may safely be asserted, an inevitable 
result of political democracy. When the Commons of England had 
secured the right to vote supplies, it must have seemed an unwar- 
rantable extension that they should claim also to redress grievances. 
When they passed from legislation to the exercise of control over the 


executive, the constitutional jurists were aghast at the presumption. 


The attempt of Parliament to seize the command of the military 
forces led to a civil war. Its control over foreign policy is scarcely 
two hundred years old. Every one of these developments of the 
collective authority of the nation over the conditions of its own life 
was denounced as an illegitimate usurpation foredoomed to failure. 
Every one of them is still being resisted in countries less advanced 
in political development. In England, where all these rights are 
admitted, each of them inconsistent with the ‘complete personal 
liberty ’’ of the minority, the Individualists of to-day deny the com- 
petence of the people to regulate, through their representative com- 
mittees, national or local, the conditions under which they work and 
live. Although the tyranny which keeps the tramcar conductor 
away from his home for seventeen hours a day is not the tyranny of 
king or priest or noble, he feels that it is tyranny all the same, and 
seeks to curb it in the way his fathers took. 

The captains of war have been reduced to the position of salaried 
officers acting for public ends under public control; and the art of 
war has not decayed. In a similar way the captains of industry are 
gradually being deposed from their independent commands, and 
turned into salaried servants of the public. Nearly all the railways 
of the world, outside of America and the United Kingdom, are 
managed in this way. The Belgian Government works its own line 
of passenger steamers. The Paris Municipal Council opens public 
bakeries. The Glasgow Town Council runs its own common lodging 
houses, Plymouth its own tramways. Everywhere, schools, water 
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The Lesson of Evolution. 


This, indeed, is the lesson which economics brings to ethics. 
The “ fittest to survive ” is not necessarily the best, but much more 
probably he who takes the fullest possible advantage of the conditions 
of the struggle, heedless of the result to his rivals. Indeed, the social 
consequences of complete personal liberty in the struggle for exist- 
ence have been so appalling that the principle has had necessarily 
to be abandoned. It is now generally admitted to be a primary duty 
of government to prescribe the plane on which it will allow the 
struggle for existence to be fought out, and so to determine which 
kind of fitness shall survive. We have long ruled out of the conflict 
the appeal to brute force, thereby depriving the stronger man of his 
natural advantage over his weaker brother. We stop as fast as we 
can every development of fraud and chicanery, and so limit the 
natural right of the cunning to overreach their neighbors. We 
prohibit the weapon of deceptive labels and trade marks. In spite 
of John Bright's protest, we rule that adulteration is not a ir. 
missible form of competition. We forbid slavery: with Mills 
consent, we even refuse to enforce a lifelong contract of service. 
We condemn long hours of labor for women and children, and 
now even for adult men, and insanitary conditions of labor for all 
workers. 

The whole history of social progress is, indeed, one long series 
of definitions and limitations of the conditions of the struggle, in 
order to raise the quality of the fittest who survive. This service can 
be performed only by the government. No individual competitor 
can lay down the rules of the combat. No individual can safely 
choose the higher plane so long as his opponent is at liberty to fight 
on the lower. In the face of this experience, the Individualist pro- 
posal to rely on complete personal liberty and free competition 1s 
not calculated to gain much acceptance. A social system devised to 
encourage “the art of establishing the maximum inequality over our 
neighbors "—as Ruskin puts it—appears destined to be replaced, 
wherever this is possible, by one based on salaried public service, 
with the stimulus of duty and esteem, instead of that of fortune- 
making. 


The Struggle for Existence between Nations. 


But perhaps the most serious difficulty presented by the present 
concentration of energy upon personal gain is its effect upon the 
position of the community in the race struggle. The lesson of 
evolution seems to be that interracial competition is really more 
momentous in its consequences than the struggle between indi- 
viduals. It is of comparatively little importance, in the long run, 
that individuals should develop to the utmost, if the life of the 
community in which they live is not thereby served. Two gener- 
ations ago it would have been assumed, as a matter of course, that 
the most efficient life for each community was to be secured by each 
individual in it being left complete personal freedom. But that 
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and our real aim: the development of individual character is the 
Socialist’s “odd trick” for the sake of which he seeks to win all 
others. 

Industrial democracy must therefore necessarily be gradual in its 
development ; and cannot for long ages be absolutely complete. The 
time may never arrive, even as regards material things, when indivi- 
dual is entirely merged in collective ownership or control, but it is 
matter of common observation that every attempt to grapple with 
the ‘difficulties’ of our existing civilization brings us nearer to 
that goal. 


BASIS OF THE FABIAN SOCIETY. 


The Fabian Society consists of Soctaltsts. 

It therefore aims at the re-organization of Society by the emanct- 
pation of Land and Industrial Capital from individual and class 
ownership, and the vesting of them in the community for the general 
benefit. In this way only can the natural and acquired advantages 
of the country be equitably shared by the whole people. 

The Society accordingly works for the extinction of private pro- 
perty in Land and of the consequent individual appropriation, in the 
form of Rent, of the price patd for permission to use the earth, as 
well as for the advantages of superior solls and sites. 

The Society, further, works for the transfer to the community of 
the administration of such Industrial Capital as can conventently be 
managed socially. For, owing to the monopoly of the means of pro- 
duction tn the past, industrial inventions and the transformation of 
surplus income tuto Capital have mainly enriched the proprietary 
class, the worker being now dependent on that class for leave to earn 
a living. 

If these measures be carried out, without compensation (though 
not without such relief to expropriated individuals as may seem fit 
to the community), Rent and Interest will be added to the reward of 
labor, the tdle class now living on the labor of others will necessarily 
disappear, and practical equality of opportunity will be maintained 
by the spontaneous action of economic forces with much less tnter- 
Terence with personal liberty than the present system entatls. 
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One. of the objections frequently brought against the application or 
the principles of Socialism to our industrial life is that such a process 
is opposed to the teaching and spirit of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

hristianity, it is said, moves in a higher realm than that of 
humdrum toil, and operates for far higher purposes than those of 
settling the disputes of capital and labor, adjusting profit and loss, 
organizing production and distribution, fighting a dangerous 
plutocracy, and mediating peace between the masses of wage- 
earners and a narrowing number of wage-payers. It does not 
“preach a gospel of material blessedness.” It ministers to a mind 
diseased by sin, banishes remorse, and prepares for death and eternity. 
It is not concerned with this fleeting life ; so brief that “ it is like a 
dewdrop on its perilous way from a tree’s summit”; but with the 
infinite development of the human spirit through the eternity, and 
in the home, of God. In support of this eclipse of the life of the 
present by the stupendous and transcendent greatness of the life of 
the future revealed in Christianity, the saying of Jesus is quoted. 
“Work not for the meat that perisheth, but for the meat which 
abideth unto eternal life, which the Son of Man shall give unto 
you : for Him the Father, even God, hath sealed.” 

Hence, many Christians look with misgiving on Churches that 
venture to study the politico-economical conditions of the life of 
the people around them, touch with the tips of their fingers the 
problems for the abolition of poverty, and seek the up-lifting of the 
wage-earning classes by juster and healthier modes than those of 
spasmodic charity and unlimited soup. They denounce ministers 
who hold and teach that the laws of God run everywhere, even 
into wages and prices, into houses of toil and the sanitary conditions 
of factories and drapery establishments ; and generally reason that 
the capacity of the mind for the hospitable entertainment of ideas 
is so sadly limited that no preacher can be faithful to Christ’s 
message concerning sin and redemption, and at the same time 
agitate for a “ fair living wage,” or toil for the reorganization of the 
industrial life of the country on bases of justice and brotherhood. 
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competition. All Christians agree in these outbursts of righteous 
indignatio1, and rather enjoy seeing the vials of oratorical wrath 
poured our on the heads of their neighbors ; and some of them 
are beginning to think that after all the “accumulation of gold” 
is not the highest virtue, and that there is something wrong in that 
medizval interpretation of the words of the Master, ‘“ The poor ye 
have with you always,” which regards the continuance of poverty as 
a necessary condition to the exercise of the spasmodic charity of the 
rich. Many Christians, if not all, at last admit that there is a social 
question and that they must do something for it, if it is only to talk 
about it and to denounce somebody or something. They see the 
poor separated by a great social gulf from the rich, though 
geographically not far from one another. They lament over- 
crowding and ask what is the chance for chastity and health, for 
decency and comfort, to say nothing of happiness under such 
inhuman conditions. Here in West London—in West London—is 
a house of eight rooms and a small ante-room containing not less 
than forty-two persons ; and it is a sample of the way in which we 
are violating God’s idea of society, and destroying the very germ of 
social well-being in the extinction of the decencies and wholesome- 
ness of the home.t The awful facts borne in upon us by the gather- 
ing masses of unskilled, decrepit, and hopeless laborers, the appall- 
ing armies of the unemployed, are forcing Christian men to think 
and to say “ Something must be done.” It is not wholly a question 
of “plenty of room at the top” for the men of tough fibre, clear 
brain and iron will ; but of the “ strong bearing the infirmities of the 
weak,” and of brother caring for brother. The bitter separation of 
class from class, the tyranny of drink, the vice of gambling, the 
debasement and mise of early marriages, the degradation 
of women, “the huddling together of thousands of workers, 
the prey of the sweater’—all these increasing wrongs are, it 
is confessed, inextricably involved in our vast egoistic indus- 
trialism ; men, women, and children are caught and crushed in the 
revolving wheels of this competitive machinery and then flung aside 
to perish in the workhouse, or to overweight the earlier efforts of 
their offspring. So that not a few observant souls are ready to 
accept the strong words of Ruskin and say, “to call the confused 
wreck of social order and life brought about by malicious collision 
and competition an arrangement of Providence, is quite one of the 
most insolent and wicked ways in which it is possible to take the 
name of God in vain.”* 


The Sense of Spiritual Brotherhood. 


III.—Some of the disciples of Christ will go further and give 
personal service. A real hearty, loving sympathy carries them to 
the homes of the poor and suffering, to feed patience, to brighten 
life, to uphold the afflicted, to sustain the workers in the fierce 
struggle with toil and want. They believe Christianity bids them 


* Time and Tide. By John Ruskin; p. 9. 
t See Fabian Tract No. 5, Facts for Sociadssts ; 1d. 
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As it is necessary to work, so it is useless to steal. Misrepre- 
sentation is not a gain. Grasping avarice is “ out of work.” Equi- 
vocation lacks opportunity. Crimes against property are diminished, 
and become more and more rare, The degradation of woman ceases 
in so far as it is due to want. The problem of the “ unemployed ” 
is solved. And the possibilities of realizing a nobler type of manly 
life are increased a thousandfold. Surely all this is in perfect harmony 
with the teaching and spirit of ‘‘ Him who came to seek and save 
that which was lost.” 


The Elevation of the Struggle for Life. 


VI.—Another sign of the closer kinship of Collectivism to the 
mind of Christ is zr the elevation and nobslity it gives to the struggle 
for life. Collectivism does not extinguish combat, but it lifts the 
struggle into the worthiest spheres, reduces it to a minimum in the 
lower and animal departments, and so leaves man free for the finer 
toils of intellect and heart ; free “to seek first the Kingdom of God 
and His justice.” Benjamin Kidd says, “ True Socialism has always 
one definite object in view, up to which all its proposals directly or 
indirectly lead. This is the final suspension of that personal struggle 
for existence which has been waged, not only from the beginning of 
society, but in one form or another from the beginning of life.” But 
I think that Professor Drummond puts the matter more completely, 
and therefore more fairly, when he says, ‘‘ War is simply the modern 
form of the struggle for life. As the higher qualities become more 
pronounced and their exercise gives more satisfaction, the struggle 
passes into more refined forms. One of these is the industrial struggle. 
Another is the moral struggle. The former of these must give place to 
the latter. The animal struggle for life must pass away. And under 
the stimulus of ideals man will continually press upwards, and find his 
further evolution in forms of moral, social, and spiritual antagonism.” 

It is a fact “as soon as the first wants are satisfied, the higher 
wants become imperative.” Engrossed in the “things that are on 
the earth,” man cannot seek the things that are above. Chained 
sixteen hours a day to the car of labor, his life is one of toil and 
sleep ; an animal life almost of necessity. But Collectivism secures 
leisure for the cultivation of character ; man is not so fretted and 
worn by the exhausting use of his bodily faculties that there is not 
strength as there is not opportunity for the higher labor of spirit on 
behalf of the life that is life indeed ; but he is as fresh as he is free, 
and so the displacing of the animal from the throne of existence is at 
least rendered possible, where now it can only be accomplished, if 
accomplished at all, in the face of tremendous odds. Labor is thus 
brought into accord with the Greek idea of the state ; and, like it, 
exists “ not for the sake of life, but of a good life.” Are not these: 
results in keeping with “the mind of Christ ” ? 


The Ideals of Labor and Brotherhood. 


VII.—Again, Collectivism affords a better environment for the 
teachings of Jesus concerning wealth and the ideals of labor and 
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CHRISTIAN SOCIALIST SOCIETIES. 


THE GUILD OF ST. MATTHEW. 


THE Guild of St. Matthew, the oldest among the existing English Socialist 
Societies, was founded on June 2gth, 1877. 
Its objects are— 


I.—To get rid, by every possible means, of the existing prejudices, especially on 
the part of “Secularists.” against the Church, her Sacraments and Doctrines}; 
and to endeavor “to justify God to the People.” 

II.—To promote frequent and reverent worship in the Holy Communion, and a 
better observance of the teaching of the Church of England as set forth in 
the Book of Common Prayer. 

III.—To promote the study of Social and Political Questions in the light of the 
Incarnation. 

One of the earliest pamphlets of the Guild was entitled “Christian Socialism : 

by a Radical Parson.” Courses of lectures, by members of the Guild, were carried on 

in many places ; and several, who afterwards became well known as Socialist lecturers, 
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Sociology. 


INSTRUCTION IN SOCIOLOGY IN INSTITUTIONS 
OF LEARNING. 


BY DANIEL FULCOMER, ACTING CHAIRMAN, 


LECTURER IN SOCIAL SCIENCE, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


About two months ago I wrote all the college presidents of the 
United States, intending to present my results at a different gather- 
ing from this, and on a broader subject, embracing not only “ In- 
struction in Sociology,” but in all the other social sciences, such as 
history and economics. Upon President Finley’s request to read a 
paper at this conference, a second circular letter was sent out and 
this paper was prepared with reference only to sociology in the strict 
sense and to the related studies in charities and correction in which 
the Conference is especially interested. My material naturally falls 
under the following heads: (1) statistics of this year’s courses and 
students in sociology and philanthropy; (2) the growth of these 
studies during the last ten years; (3) a description of the best 
courses thus far developed; (4) a consensus of opinion as to defini- 
tion, methods of teaching, etc.; and (5) the importance of these 
subjects, as testified to, not only by educators, but by the demands 
shown among students for them. It is possible that we shall be led 
to see in sociology a rival of the classics and physical sciences for 
the chief place of honor in an ideal education. 


NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS ‘TEACHING SOCIOLOGY. 


From the four hundred and twenty-two colleges and universities 
written to, one hundred and forty-six replies were received. Of this 
number, twenty-nine have regular courses in sociology, using the 
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word in the looser sense to include charities and correction, while 
twenty-four have sociology proper, defining the term as the study of 
society. In other words, one-fifth of all the colleges reporting 
teach what they call sociology, while one-sixth have sociology 
strictly speaking. These figures do not include the institutions that 
give instruction in charities and correction or the science of society 
incidentally to ethics, economics, etc. Of this sort there are six 
more in sociology and twenty in charities and correction, some of 
which give quite extended instruction in these subjects. As regards 
the subjects of chief importance to this Conference, regular courses 
in charities and correction are reported by seventeen institutions ; 
that is, by twelve per cent. of all the institutions reporting. 

The fourteen leading women’s colleges, as classified by the Bureau 
of Education, were written to also; but their replies are used only in 
the synopses of opinion that follow, not in the statistics of students 
and courses. It must be said, in passing, that they have had some 
of the best sociological work of the United States, one of the strong- 
est men in the country undoubtedly being Professor Giddings, who 
goes this year from Bryn Mawr to Columbia College. Five of the 
eight women’s colleges reporting have courses in sociology, some 
of them being well equipped; while four have courses in charities 
and correction. | 

: One-half, or eleven, of the colleges reporting courses in sociology 
give the number of students, which ranges from eight to two hundred 
and fifty in each course, or an average of fifty. The number of stu- 
dents in courses in charities and correction ranges from eight to 
one hundred and nineteen, with an average of forty-three. 


AN HISTORICAL SKETCH. 


That there has been an increase of remarkable rapidity in socio- 
logical instruction within the last few years will be seen by compar- 
ing these figures with the courses of study i in one hundred and one 
colleges and universities printed by the United States Bureau of 
Education five years ago. In that year only six of the institutions 
reporting had courses in sociology; that is, one-sixteenth of the 
total number, as compared with one-sixth at the present time. The 
institutions then teaching sociology were Yale, Williams, Cornell, 
Trinity, Tulane, and the University of Pennsylvania. Harvard 
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offered the same course as now, “ Ethics of Social Reform,” it being 
claimed that this was the earliest course in the country devoted to 
charities and correction. 

From the fact that this was the only course in this subject in 
1889 out of one hundred and one institutions, the report that forty- 
five courses were found three years previously in one hundred and 
three institutions, as made to the American Social Science Associa- 
tion, seems very questionable. My second circular letter was ad- 
dressed particularly to these institutions, and I failed to find more 
than eight or ten which had either now or in the past the courses in 
question. The University of the State of Missouri replied, “ More 
of this work, I fear, was reported on paper than was done in actual 
fact;’’ while President Green writes, “The subjects mentioned in 
the enclosed circular have never been taught in Cumberland Uni- 
versity.” 

The evidence is clear at least as regards sociology proper. The 
first course entitled to that name dates back less than ten years; the 
number of courses has been quadrupled in the last five years, and 
has been perhaps doubled in the year just passed; while, as regards 
the immediate future, at least seven institutions have written me that 
they are planning to introduce the study soon. 

The rapid increase of courses in sociology which we have found 
is not confined to America. The continent also which produced 
a Comte, a Spencer, a Schäffle, and a De Greef, is awakening to 
the supreme importance of this work in the university. The univer- 
sities of Brussels, Paris, Berlin, Munich, Freiburg, Heidelberg, and 
many others, gave courses last year in sociology proper; while an- 
thropology, so closely related to it, has for many years held a most 
honorable position abroad. 


CHARITIES AND CORRECTION. 


As regards the history of courses in charities and correction 
alone, Mrs. Talbot wrote in 1886 in connection with the statistics 
already mentioned as follows: “These three topics — crime, vice, 
and charities —receive far less attention in our colleges and uni- 
versities than the other topics of our schedule [economics, etc.]. 
The fact is due, doubtless, to the unformulated character of this de- 
partment of social science. It is still in a state of empiricism, and 
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no fundamental principles have been as yet reached, or, at least, 
generally recognized and adopted as such.” 

Professor Peabody sends an interesting history of his course in 
charities and other social questions at Harvard. He says, “ The 
teaching of ethics applied to social questions was begun by me 
in this university in 1880 in the Divinity School.” The figures 
given for each year show an increase from seven students in 
1881-82 to forty-eight in 1885-86, one hundred in 1888-89, and one 
hundred and thirty-three in 1892-93. This year’s attendance is 
one hundred and nineteen. The number of hours per week has 
increased from one to three. He continues, “The present consti- 
tution of this course under our elective system is as follows : — 


Graduate students . . . . 2 2 2 . . . . . . . . . 7 
Divinity en 220.20 
Senior “ ee ee ee eo 0 ee 5S 
Junior “ nn ne 24 
Sophomore  “ en ne + + + + 2 
Special a 
Scientific ee ee ee ew. BZ 
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“ There is a Students’ Department Library of about four hundred 
and fifty volumes to which each member of the class has a key. A 
Paine fellowship of $500 is designed for students of these subjects. 
Two Paine prizes are offered at $100 each, one for a special re- 
search in some problem of charity, and one for a practical study of 
some aspect of the labor question.”’ 


SOME COURSES DESCRIBED. 


No adequate conception will be had of the importance sociology 
has reached in this country or its probable future without describing 
in some detail the vast variety of work going on in the Department 
of Social Science and Anthropology at the University of Chicago. 
There are already several times as many courses given there as at 
any other university in the world. There are in this department 
ten professors and instructors who teach in no other; namely, 
Small, Henderson, Bemis, Talbot, Starr, West, Thomas, Zeublin, 
Gentles, and Fulcomer. Of these, two give mainly University Ex. 
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tension lectures, one spending nearly his entire time outside of the 
city of Chicago. There are thirty-one courses of study given by 
these professors. Those in pure sociology are: — 


22. The Methodology and Bibliography of Social Science. 

23. Seminar. The Psychology, Ethics, and Sociology of Socialism. 

24. The Province of Sociology, and its Relation to the Special Social Sciences. 
25. Social Psychology. 

26. The Organic Functions of the State and of Government, 

27. Problems of Social Statics. 

28. Problems of Social Dynamics 

29. The Sociology of the New Testament. 

30. The Historical Sociologies. 

31. The Elements of Sociology. 


The courses of most importance to this conference are, among 
others given by Professor Henderson, the following : — 


16. Social Treatment of Dependents and Defectives.— Lectures, discussions, 
visits to institutions, reports. Second Term, Autumn Quarter. 

17. Criminology.— Criminal anthropology and social treatment of crime. Lect- 
ures, visits of inspection, study of living cases, reports. Winter Quarter. 

18. Seminar.— 7%is will continue throughout the year, and will cover topics 
relating to all organisation for promoting social welfare. Individual needs and 
tastes of students will be considered, hut a system of research and analysis will con- 
trol the work for the year. 


The seminar methods of work are of most value to specialists. 
There are no lectures or text-books, but each student puts the entire 
year on some subject worthy of publication, such as an investiga- 
tion of the charities or the missions of the city. Much practical 
work.is required in all these courses. This year, for instance, the 
most of the students have been visitors in charity work, have as- 
sisted Mr. Wines, and have taken censuses of the unemployed sleep- 
ing in the City Hall and of “ Randall's Army.” 


CONSENSUS OF VIEWS ON SOCIOLOGY.— DEFINITION. 


To return to the letters on sociology sent by me, among the ques- 
tions asked were the following : — 

“What is your definition of sociology [as used distinctively from 
the other social sciences] ?” ‘How is it related to political econ- 
omy, moral philosophy, etc. ? ” 
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The main reason for asking these questions was to be sure that 
the figures given me really referred to sociology, and that the term 
was not used in the inaccurate way which is very common. It was 
by no means supposed that the average definition would be the true 
one. What sociology is cannot be learned from the president of a 
Tennessee college, who said that “under ethics and economics, 
most of the substance of sociology is-already taught,” or from the 
Iowa president, who, when asked to name his text-books on charities 
and correction, the family, anthropology, and ethnology, answered, 
“The Bible.” It is to the few specialists in the country that we look 
for definitions of any value. Among these we find at least two 
radically different views, the old and the new, which are intimated 
in President Finley’s answer: ‘I am disposed to give ‘sociology ’ 
the larger scope, considering it as the science of man in society, and 
not the science of dependency and delinquency, of the pauper and 
the criminal in ‘society.’” Although the older English and Ameri- 
can workers in charities and in other social reforms had reduced the 
term sociology from the broad meaning given to it by its inventor, 
Comte, as the science of society, to the science of abnormal soci- 
ety, the later specialists do not fall into this error. Professor Pea- 
body, of Harvard, who has for many years been the most prominent 
instructor in social reforms, says: “ Sociology is a much larger sub- 
ject than the practical problems of charity and reform. If it can be 
taught at all, it may be taught quite apart from these. It is the 
philosophy of social evolution.” Professor Henderson, the author 
of the best work on charities and correction, defines sociology in 
the larger sense as “the study which seeks to co-ordinate the proc- 
esses and the results of the special social sciences. It aims to con- 
sider society as an organic unity; to study its movement as a whole, 
its purpose, the conditions of progress. It aims to show the legiti- 
mate place and dignity of each department of social investigation by 
considering it as a vital part of a vast and uniform movement of 
thought.” One of the foremost professors of sociology, Giddings, 
of Columbia College, says: ‘‘ Sociology is not an inclusive, it is the 
fundamental social science. It studies the elements that make up 
society... and the simplest forms in which they are combined or 
organized, (1) by composition (family, clan, tribe, nation), (2) by 
constitution ; that is, involuntary organizations for co-operation or 
division of labor.” The most agree in calling it “a comprehensive 
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correction also are found for the most part in the Senior year, both 
in 1886 and in 1894. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF SOCIOLOGY. 


Question 20 asked: “Would you advise or require sociology as 
a part of a general education, defining it broadly as the study of 
society taken as a whole? Why?” Of the twenty-four who an- 
swered, not one replied in the negative, more than one-half expressed 
themselves strongly in its favor, and three would require it even as 
a common school study. The replies of the eleven presidents in 
this number are of interest, they being no doubt more impartial than 
those in charge of special departments. Six of these earnestly ad- 
vise the study of sociology. One, the president of a Catholic institu- 
tion, thinks it should be reserved for the university, and not the 
college period. The severest denunciation is that of the president 
of the University of Vermont, who says: “In my judgment, the so- 
called ‘sociology’ taught in our colleges, preached in our pulpits, 
and disseminated in our periodicals, is crude, semi-communistic, and 
harmful; and, until a new race of strong thinkers take hold of the 
subject in a new spirit, we shall make no real progress in either so- 
cial science or social life.” But the edge of his criticism is taken 
off when it becomes known that his institution was one of the earli- 
est (1886) to give instruction in charities and correction “as a de- 
partment of sociology.” ' 

Professors who teach economics are thought in some quarters 
to be critical of the new science ; but the nine who answered this 
question all favor it, although one thinks the time has not yet 
arrived for it, and says, “Yes, when the universities have turned 
out a force of educators competent to direct the work, so that it 
will not fritter away in worthless study.” A few would go as far 
in the opposite direction as Professor Commons, who says, “I 
should like to see history, economics, and sociology given equal 
place with language and science from the beginning of high school 
through to the Senior year of college.” This energetic young pro- 
fessor is on a committee of the Teachers’ Association of his State 
to investigate and promote the study of sociology and related sub- 
jects in the high schools. Professor Henderson takes the broad 
view that is gaining ground on the continent when he says: “I 
would advise that teachers be prepared to treat all the studies of 
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the primary and secondary schools in the sociologic spirit, but that 
text-books on sociology should not come in till the Sophomore year 
in college. In connection with all studies children and youth 
should be led gradually, as they are able, to take their place as 
members of the community. This begins in the kindergarten, and 
ends only with life.” 


REASONS FOR ITS STUDY. 


A classification of the reasons assigned for the study discovers 
the following : — 

(1) It is a practical preparation for life. Professor Thomas, of 
Baltimore, says: “I advise that sociology be made a part of every 
student’s education. . . . No one.is prepared for life who is ignorant 
of the laws that govern the social organism of which he is an inte- 
gral part.” The president of the University of Wyoming also would 
require it for the reason that “the rising generation will not be able 
to correctly solve the problems now arising in society and govern- 
ment without this educational training.” This reason is the most 
common one given. 

(2) “The culture possibilities of sociology, together with its im- 
mense practical importance, warrant the fullest attention to it.” 
(Professor Powers, of Smith College.) 

(3.) “The problems of sociology that are now agitating our civili- 
zation must not only be mastered by the leaders of the social reform, 
but they must be understood by everyday, honest, middle classes be- 
fore any healthy and permanent solution can be obtained.” (Presi- 
dent Wagner, of Morgan College.) ‘Americans must soon meet 
anarchism, communism, and a score of wild theories of land, goods, 
and government.” (Professor Ford, of Elmira College.) 

(4) “Sociology is a help to economics and ethics.” (Professor 
Weaver, De Pauw University.) 

(5.) The professor-prophet of sociology, Herron, of Iowa College, 
must be put in a class by himself,—the ethico-religious. He an- 
swers: “Because man is a social being, because society is man, 
because the knowledge of how to live an associated life and 
how to express that life in actual human relations is the chief end 
of man, and, if one’s creed be called in question, the only way to 
glorify God.” 
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THE TIME NECESSARY FOR IT. 


The question, “ How much time should be given to it?” brought 
out answers ranging from “ Very little at present” to “So much as 
possible.” The average amount suggested is about six months. 
The following expresses the minimum requirement: “I think that 
at least three months should be given to the study of sociology 
in all our undergraduate institutions. Of course, much more time 
should be given in post-graduate work.” (President Johnson, Uni- 
versity of Wyoming.) The number of months actually given to these 
studies in the institutions reporting to me this year averages as fol- 
lows: sociology, five months, twenty-two institutions reporting; 
charities and correction, five months, fourteen institutions reporting. 
The length of the courses in the latter ranges from one and one-half 
to nine months, and of those in sociology from one and one-half 
months in some institutions to a total of forty-nine and one-half in 
the University of Chicago. 

“What other studies could best be cut down to make room for it?” 
The answer is, “The ancient languages ” four times as frequently 
as any other. Among the other studies named are economics, his- 
tory, and mathematics. “Any subject pursued for a longer time 
than two years may well have a term taken from it rather than have 
a student graduate with no training in sociology,” says Professor 
Freer, of Mt. Vernon, Iowa. Professor Herron would cut down 
mathematics or even omit biology. He says: “We can get through 
life without knowing much about beasts and snakes and toads, but it 
is becoming quite necessary that we know something about man.” 
Several would solve the problem, not by cutting down anything, but 
by making sociology elective. 


IMPORTANCE OF INSTRUCTION IN CHARITIES. 


The answers to the question, “What place should these subjects 
[charities and correction] have in education ?” were all in favor of 
them. Although some said: “It depends on the institution,” or 
“They are of changing importance,” more called them “ very impor- 
tant,” and “an essential part of a liberal education.” President 
Mosher says, “I can think of but few subjects that I think would 
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be of greater practical importance to our country than these would 
be if they could be taught by the laboratory method.” Professor 
Commons would put them ‘along with the elements of political 
economy in high schools.” Their need to specialists is admirably 
represented by Professor Henderson, who says: “Every man or 
woman who intends to engage in the work of charity should study 
the scientific principles and methods of charity. Those who expect 
to deal with criminals or to write and speak on prison reform and 
prevention of crime and vice should give some systematic study to 
this subject. We have arranged to give double time to those who 
wish to specialize at this point.” 

The answers of Professor Small, as given below, tersely cover the 
main points of the investigation, and may be taken as representing 
the high-water mark of sociological thought. 

Definition.— “ Sociology is the philosophy of human welfare. As 
such, it must be the synthesis of all the particular social sciences.” 

‘ Would you advise it... as part of a general education ? ” 

Answer.— “Yes, in general, in the descriptive parts to prepare 
the way for history, political economy, political science, and ethics.” 

‘ How much time should be given to it?” 

Answer.— “ Last half of Sophomore year and first half of Junior. 
I would have a half-year at the end of the Senior year devoted to 
philosophical sociology after a study of the special social sciences.” 

«What other studies could best be cut down?” 

Answer.— “ Latin, Greek, and mathematics.” 

‘ What place have charities and correction in education ? ” 

Answer.—‘‘ Co-ordinate with political economy for general stu- 
dents.”’ 

“ How are they related to sociology ?” 

Answer.— “ As pathology to physiology.” 

‘ Should they be taught before or after the latter ? ” 

Answer.— “ After or contemporary.” 


STUDENTS DEMAND THESE COURSES. 


We have seen the importance of sociology demonstrated both from 
the united testimony of educators and from the rapidity of its adop- 
tion into colleges and universities. If any further evidence is neces- 
sary, it is forthcoming from the student’s side. So far as statistics 
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can be brought to this inquiry, sociology is shown to have already 
reached the first rank in popularity. The only place in which a fair 
comparison can be made is in the Graduate School of the University 
of Chicago, where this department is put upon an equality with all 
others, and where students are free to elect it. The two hundred 
and thirty-two graduate students attending in the autumn quarter of 
1893 would give an average of eight or nine to each department, 
while the Department of Social Science had twenty. More students 
have chosen it for their specialty—that is, their major work — 
than have gone into any other study with the exception of English 
and history, each of which excel it by only one student. The theo- 
logical students who have chosen courses outside of their specialties 
are almost exclusively in social science, there being twenty-two 
in this department, but only four in all other departments com- 
bined. 

The showing for this department as to the number of professors 
and courses given during that quarter is much the same. Sociology 
had eight courses, as compared with an average of six in other de- 
partments, and five professors as compared with an average of three 
and one-half. During the year there were thirty courses in this 
department, while the other humanities offered only the following: 
political economy, nineteen ; political science, sixteen ; history, forty- 
eight; philosophy, fifteen; comparative religion, four; and ethics, 
three. 

Hardly any of the courses in social science can be taken by 
Juniors and Seniors; but the fact that sixty-six per cent. of them 
in this one quarter have elected the humanities, or the studies of 
man, of which social science is the culmination, makes the argument 
complete. 

If we turn to courses in charities and correction alone, we find 
these also among the most popular courses in the institution. The 
attendance on them is more than twice that of the average course. 


CONCLUSION. 


This paper has been all of fact, none of theory. There are many 
questions that remain to be discussed ; but they must be left to 
other speakers, and, indeed, in part to future years. What is the 
relation of charities and correction to sociology ? What preparation 
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is necessary for work in this field? Are the needs properly met by 
training schools and by other existing institutions? What changes, 
if any, will the systematic study of society make in the related fields 
of economics, ethics, education, or government? 

In view of the difficulty and the importance of the task, he is a 
fool who presumes to answer with authority. Were it not that I 
have something more to suggest than others have said, I should not 
add my opinion to theirs. 

But the best of my prevision for the present is this: that education 
will some day be considered the most important function of society, 
and the study of mankind the most important part of education ; 
that the college education of the future is not to centre around the 
ancient languages nor the physical sciences, but the humanities ; 
that they will be the key-note of the public school as well as of the 
college ; that all questions affecting man, as charities and correction, 
will be seen to depend upon a broad and scientific conception of the 
whole; that the evils done in the name of charity will largely disap- 
pear with increasing knowledge of that most complex of all studies, 
— the science of mankind ; that the curing of dependency and crime 
will be subordinated in large part to its prevention; and that the 
need for specialists will be seen in all divisions of social labor as 
well as now in industry and commerce. 
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STATISTICS OF INSTRUCTION IN SOCIOLOGY. 


INCLUDING CHARITIES AND CORRECTION. 





Æsplanation of marks uud: 
Course 1,— Punishment and Reform of Criminals. 
Course 2,— Prevention of Vice (intemperance, prostitution, vagrancy, etc.). 
Course 3,— Public and Private Charities (care of the poor, insane, blind, idiotic, deaf-mute, found- 

lings, orphans, etc.). 

Course 4,— Sociology (in the strict sense). 

Marks in “College Year" columns: — 
1,8, 3, and 4,— Freshman, Sophomore, ete.» year. 
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SCHEDULE NO. x. 


nun eee e cence de cig corses State and town or city. 

Deeb deceeeeceeteetecceeegenseeeeeiecueers nenn rn a en 0 seeeeeccscesceeeseeeee l0StitutiOn. 

eee ceceeceecseeceseeeaeeceececetececeeesceeeeceeasceteceoeeaseseee: Gregesteees Name of officer making report. 

Please answer at least Columns I. and II., underscoring the subjects taught. In filling out 

Column IV., denote the preparatory department by ‘‘p,’’ post-graduate by ‘‘g,’? Freshman year 
by °*‘1,’” Sophomore year by ‘‘2,’’ etc. 


I. Il. IM. IV. V. 


——_ a - _—_— or. 


No. of Months. 


SOCIOLOGY. 


In what No. of 
… Required. | Elective. Year? | Students. 





Give TaxT-BOOK IN: 





| ' 
1. Poliucal ecunumy . . . . . . . . . | 
2. Economic movements (the labor question, - ; 
» etc. e . ® e [2 . e e . | 
Political science (theory of government, 
etc.) . 2 200. en 
Law (international, etc.) 
History + + 
Education (theory, social significance, etc ) 
Charities and correction (defectives, 
crime, intemperance, etc.) . . 
The family; divorce . . . . 
Anthropology and ethnology . 
Statistics... | 


rPP VP ONE © 


| 
I 
i 
The industrial and fine arts (as a socia 

study) © . + 2.20 + 

12. Any other social science . . . . . 

13. Sociology, as different from each of the 


above (perhaps inclusive of all) . . . | 


14. What is your definition of sociology as used in Question 13: 
15. How is it related to political economy, moral philosophy, ete. ? 
16. When was it first taught in your institution? What changes since, in professors, books, etc. ? 
If you do not have it now, is its introduction proposed or decided upon 
18. What institution gave the first course in sociology to your knowledge? 
Can you give the address of any educator favoring its introduction into the public schools ? 
20. Would you advise or require sociology as a part of a general education, defining it broadly 
as the study of society taken as a whole? hy? 
31. If so, how much time should be given to it? 
22. What other studies couid be best cut down to make reom for it? 
23. Would you put it before or after political economy, ethics, etc.? Year? 


To Dante FULcomer, University of Chicago. 
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In what No. of months. No. of 


to Ce 
Year? | Required. Students. 


Elective. 








ı. Punishment and reform of criminals . . 
2. Prevention of vice (intemperance, prosti- , 

tution, vagrancy, etc.) . © . . . . 
3. Public and private charities (care of the 

oor, insane, blind, idiotic, deaf-mute, 

foundlings, orphans, etc.) . . . . . 
4. What place should these subjects have in education?‘ Why? 
5. How are they related to sociology, ethics, economics, etc. : 
6. Should they be taught before or after the latter? 
7. Should they be taught separately from sociology ? | , 
8. When were they first taught in your institution? What changes since, in professors, books, etc. 


Very respectfully yours, Danıeı FULCOMER. 
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2 Volunteer Charity Work. 


tive sentiment in its favor already existing. The main effort is 
now not so much to swell the number of workers as to direct 
nıore wisely the labors of those already in the field; to start re- 
cruits aright and thus prepare them for larger and more efficient 
service. . 

The immediate origin of the present form of the movement 
was the meeting of a group of Harvard students last July at 
Northfield who formed the Harvard delegation to the annual 
conference held in the interest of College Christian Associations. 
The strong desire of these men to further in some way the spiritual 
life of the University which they represented was destined to meet 
with a larger fulfilment than they expected. In the progress of 
an active correspondence which they carried on during the sum- 
mer, the main plan was suggested which has been put into opera- 
tion. The work has broadened and has fitted itself gradually to 
the University life. But the motive power has remained. The 
different religious societies have coôperated cordially in giving 
their aid ; the religious sentiment, never thrusting itself forward, 
persists warm and helpful. 

The new movement, then, began with the students themselves. 
But important aid which came immediately from two different 
directions determined the final success of the enterprise. The 
officers of the University declared at once in favor of the plan. 
President Eliot gave it his immediate indorsement and lent kindly 
assistance. Professor Peabody and Professor Palmer have been 
unfailing in their encouragement and have given ungrudgingly 
of their time. The second ally was the charities themselves. 
A charity expert, whose advice had been sought, became himself 
identified with the work. A strong student sentiment, wise 
friends and efficient counselors from among the Faculty, and the 
active codperation of organized charity were thus the factors 
which contributed to the result. 

An informal meeting of those interested in the work to be 
undertaken was held on the evening of the opening of the Uni- 
versity last September. It was decided at this time to organize a 
permanent central committee, which should attempt to systematize 
the large amount of individual charity work which was being 
done, and to hold an open meeting in Sanders Theatre in the 
interests of such a movement. 
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zie, Professor Peabody, Bishop Lawrence, and ex-Governor Rus- 
sell. They all insisted that service of some kind was a necessary 
element of the best culture. ‘I rest my case,” said Mr. Russell, 
“on the proposition that any good attempt of yours, any earnest 
purpose of yours, which enlarges the range of your life by bring- 
ing it into contact with other lives and other conditions than those 
to which you are used, will be to you a benefit which it is hard to 
measure.” Those present were informed how the committee pro- 
posed to act, and all who had any time to spare were urged to put 
themselves into communication with the committee. Thus ended 
the only meeting of its kind ever held at Harvard; and nowhere 
but here would such a gathering be possible. Catholics and Prot- 
estants, Unitarians and Evangelicals, stood on a common platform 
and promised their support to a common humane enterprise. 
Here is a practical religious union among college men which, as 
President Eliot said in his opening words, is probably without 
parallel in the history of education.! The work was thus publicly 
launched. It now remains to describe how it has been carried on, 
and what effects, if any, can already be noted. 

What is perhaps the most original feature of the experiment 
was at once inaugurated, Mr. Birtwell’s weekly consultation hours. 
In a room in Grays he is to be found every Tuesday morning 
from 9.30 until 12.30 o’clock. These conferences have been con- 
tinued now for four months. Mr. Birtwell has had very few 
leisure moments during these morning periods. Men of various 
social circumstances have come to him with different questions, 
and impelled by different motives. Some have desired only an 
address, or a letter of introduction. Some have wanted informa- 
tion for impending theses. The majority have asked to be as- 
signed some suitable task. Men have come with uncertain schemes 
for social reform or religious propagandism, and have laid their 
plans before a mature judgment. Groups of men representing a 
quiet but persistent religious principle have asked for advice in 
their desire to apply their principle to some needy cause. Here, 
then, is a new departure in University work which lies outside the 
immediate task of either preacher or professor. If this set of 
problems is to be adequately met, an expert with special training 

1 For a good report of the speeches, see Boston Morning Herald, October 
20, 1894, 
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chance to ask questions and get a real insight into the methods 
of the institution. Several groups of students have already visited 
Deer Island in this way, and other excursions are planned. The 
personal interviews of students with the officials of these different 
institutions is an educational force which must not be overlooked 
in estimating the value of the work. 

Other features must be described more briefly. It is intended 
to hold three or four public conferences during each year, to which 
all volunteer workers are invited. These conferences will be ad- 
dressed by representatives of different methods of charity work, 
chosen from among the undergraduate and graduate members of 
the University and the professional charity experts of Boston and 
other cities. Opportunity is given at these meetings for ques- 
tions and general discussion. In this way each worker gets 
a glimpse of much that is taking place outside his own depart- 
ment or field of work. Another plan is the organization of an 
entertainment circuit, the object of which is to provide for certain 
institutions a regular series of entertainments throughout the year. 
Another is a scheme for a systematic collection of clothing twice 
yearly. One large collection has already been made. This cloth- 
ing is carefully distributed among those agencies which may be 
depended upon to make wise use of it. The Director holds fre- 
quent consultations with the student committee, which in all cases 
is the medium by which these different activities are carried on. 
More rarely, the full board meets, including the advisory mem- 
bers. 

What has been described is an experiment, not an institution ; 
yet it is believed by many that some such plan as this meets a real 
need in the University life of to-day. If so, it will not disappear, 
however much the original conception may subsequently be modi- 
fied. Again, this work is in no way a part of the University 
curriculum. But it brings to practical application much that a 
student learns and ponders in his regular academic courses. This 
is not the scheme of a few; it has received from the first a general 
and cordial support from the student body. Twelve hundred dol- 
lars has been needed to carry on the work for this year. Of this 
amount, five hundred dollars was subscribed by students within a 
week, in sums not averaging over three dollars each. The total 
student subscription has since been increased to over eight hun- 
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dred dollars. This cordial response of the students is one of the 
most encouraging facts in the movement. The breadth of the en- 
terprise is seen, also, in the diversity of the work within its scope. 
Included within it is all benevolent work whatsoever carried on 
by Harvard students, — the efforts of a single man, or the success- 
ful enterprise of a separate society. A full report of this work 
will be made by Mr. Birtwell at the end of the year, and cannot 
fail to be a highly interesting document. While this movement 
has been described wholly from the side of the student, one must 
not forget that the charity organizations are also feeling its effects. 
Mr. Birtwell receives constant applications for aid from widely 
different agencies. When desirable, these demands are met, but 
if the work is not what will be best suited for student effort the 
applicants are so informed. 

The permanent effects of such an effort cannot be estimated 
so early in its history. But the drift is too decided for us to mis- 
take. It is more than reasonable to suppose that among this 
body of workers some able men will be found who will do life- 
long service for the cause of philanthropy. Of more immedi- 
ate interest is the temper of mind which the active support of 
this movement shows to exist at Cambridge. The presence of so 
deep and earnest a sentiment among our undergraduates will not 
surprise those who have always believed in the sincerity of our 
University life, in spite of the unfriendly criticisms of careless or 
ignorant observers. 


Raymond Calkins. ’90. 
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Three young Roman soldiers, returning from long foreign service, were & 
proaching the frontiers of their own land, when it was announced to them th 
he who should first embrace his mother after crossing the lines, should recei 
a blessing and a gift from the Gods. 

As soon, therefore, as they felt the touch of their native soil, two of the 
inspired by filial love and the hope of reward, started off at speed for th 
homes. The other cast himself down upon the earth and appeared as if | 
would clasp it to his bosom; then, rising, he said: ‘‘ Rome is my mother; | 
me deserve her blessing, and I ask no other.”’ 
























































Are SECTION : 


Protection de l’Enfance. 





»e QUESTION : 


Quels sont les moyens d'assurer la defense et la protection 
de l'enfant traduit en justice? 


RAPPORT 


PRÉSENTE 
par M. Cc. D. RANDALL 


de Coldwater Michigan). 





J'ai été honoré d'une invitation, par la commission du Congrès 
international qui se tient à Anvers au mois de juin prochain, pour 
faire rapport au sujet de l'une des intéressantes questions de son 
programme. J'ai été heureux de noter parmi les noms distingués 
portés sur l'invitation, ceux de mes collègues au Congrès de Paris 
de 1895, et spécialement le nom du Président du Congrès d'Anvers, 
M. Lejeune, Ministre d'État, dont la figure imposante et les habiles 
discours firent sensation au Congrès de Paris. Je prévois que par 
suite de la composition du futur congrès et du programme, cette 
réunion de spécialistes sera très utile. 


Classification. 


La question ci-dessus paraît se rapporter plus spécialement aux 
jeunes délinquants en état d’arrestation pour avoir commis un délit. 
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Je pense cependant qu'en Europe il n'existe pas cette séparation 
radicale à l'égard des enfants délinquants de ceux dépendants qu'on 
rencontre dans certains États d'Amérique. 


Les programmes des congrès pénitentiaires internationaux, pre- 
mierement, ont donné à peine quelque place aux considérations 
concernant la protection d'enfants qui n'ont pas commis un acte 
criminel, mais qui dépendent du public pour l'entretien. En fait, 
tous les deux, enfants dépendants et jeunes délinquants, ont seule- 
ment depuis peu d'années été reçus et soignés de la même façon 
dans les établissements publics et privés. La doctrine plus moderne 
qui s'est manifestée plus spécialement de ce côté de l'Atlantique a 
été la séparation radicale de ces enfants, les dépendants des délin- 
quants. Les principaux motifs de cette séparation sont : 

19 L'enfant dépendant qui n'a commis aucun délit, ne doit pas 
être placé avec des délinquants qui, par leur exemple et leur 
influence, pourraient l’exposer à devenir lui-même criminel. 

2° Le jeune délinquant doit subir un régime spécial réformateur 
dont l'enfant dépendant n'a pas besoin. 

30 Puisque la pauvreté et le crime peuvent les produire quand 
ils sont associés, leur séparation sera plus préservatrice. 

Beaucoup d'enfants qui deviennent délinquants n'étaient primi- 
tivement que dépendants. L'occasion, la tentation et les mauvaises 
influences leur firent graduellement franchir les limites du crime. 
Ila été et il sera toujours l'œuvre la plus méritoire des philan- 
thropes et des hommes d'État, de veiller à ce que l'enfant dépendant 
ne vienne pas s'ajouter à la population criminelle. Et ce résultat 
peut s'obtenir le mieux en entourant l'enfant pauvre d'influences qui 
élévent et purifient ; de cette façon, la vertu sera harmonieuse à l’en- 
fant, tandis que le mal blessera sa nature honnête comme une 
dissonnance musicale blesse le musicien. 

Mainte bonne raison peut être invoquée à l'appui de la sépara- 
tion des catégories, tandis qu'aucune bonne raison ne peut être 
apportée à l'appui de leur réunion. 


Crime vis-a-vis des criminels. 


Je veux supposer d'abord que la question concerne exclusivement 
enfant qui a commis un délit et qui est déjà en état d’arrestation. 
Que sera-t-il fait de lui? c'est là une des questions les plus graves de 
la morale, des lois de l'économie et de la philanthropie. 
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L'enfant peut être un vieux délinquant bien que jeune d'âge. Ses 
premières relations furent celles des voleurs, des assassins, des 
ivrognes, la lie de la société. 

La société doit être protégée. Le crime doit être puni. Et cepen- 
dant, cet enfant négligé par la société et pillant la société est un 
criminel qui n'a pas de faute à lui propre. Il a suivit le crime parce 
que depuis le berceau on lui a enseigné que les riches sont les cri- 
minels et qu'il doit arracher sa part à ceux qui l'ont lese. L'enfant 
est la victime d’une éducation malsaine. Une autre éducation plus 
élevée et meilleure peut seulement ramener son âme morte a la vie 
et faire de lui une nouvelle créature. En vérité, il y à ici un crime 
commis contre le criminel aussi bien qu'un crime contre l'État. 
Les chantiers, les cachots, l'internement en commun avec des pri- 
sonniers adultes fixeront pour toujours ce garçon et détermineront 
sa carrière en compagnie de criminels d'habitude. 

Il est possible qu'une meilleure éducation ne puisse le changer. 
Mais il n’a jamais connu les forces de la vertu et, tout au fond de sa 
nature impure, il peut y avoir une tendance qui, cultivée avecsoin, 
peut l’amener à la raison et sauver un homme pour lui-même et 
pour l'État. Il y a eu trop de crimes contre les criminels et la 
science sociale moderne les admet. 

Les jours des cachots et de la torture sont heureusement passés, 
mais il reste dans beaucoup d’Etats et de pays des traitements plus 
cruels appliqués à des jeunes enfants qui finalement les conduisent 
au mal et au crime. 

Dans beaucoup d'États et de pays la société néglige les enfants, 
qui restent associés à des voleurs, des mendiants, des ivrognes, des 
prostituées et autres proscrits de la société. Ceci est un crime com- 
mis par la société et pour lequel la société est punie sévèrement à la 
fin. La société a attendu trop longtemps avant de comprendre ceci. 
On est resté immobile jusqu'au moment où l'enfant, ayant crû en 
âge et en péché, est devenu comme ses parents un proscrit de la 
société. Alors la société fait retomber sur l'enfant le bras fort de la 
loi, le conduit devant les austères représentants de la justice, les- 
quels, avec des regards menagants, le condamnent à la prison en 
commun où ıl recevra de ses compagnons des leçons plus appro- 
fondies concernant le crime. 

Pour l'enfant qui fut si vite un homme, on a érigé des prisons ; 
par la suite, des prisons pour la jeunesse, appelées maisons de 
réforme, dans lesquelles sont incarcérées des multitudes à grands 
frais pour l'État. Par le passé, la société, par négligence et par des 
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punitions vindicatives, a commis un crime à l'égard des criminels, 
appelant sa prompte récompense. | 

La tendance moderne est meilleure et la question qui est mainte- 
nant discutée est plus intelligente et mieux comprise: « Ce 
qu’actuellement il y a à faire de l'enfant lors de sa comparution 
devant les tribunaux? » 


La règle anglaise-américaine. 


Depuis une centaine d'années, la régle établie dans les tribunaux, 
et spécialement à la cour de la chancellerie, a été que, lorsqu'un 
enfant était amené en comparution devant le tribunal — n'importe 
pour quel motif, par procès poursuivi dans son intérêt par ses 
parents ou d'autres personnes — les intérêts ou la disposition de 
l'enfant étaient laissés à la discrétion du tribunal. Si la poursuite 
avait été faite à tort, si la procédure avait été imparfaite, l'enfant 
était gardé à la disposition du tribunal et le droit du tribunal préva- 
lait sur celui des parents ou gardiens, car le tribunal représentait 
l'État, qui était une autorité suprême. 


Maintenant l'arrestation bien que illégalement obtenue, si le 
tribunal considérait que le bien-être de l'enfant le réclamait, il pro- 
cédait à nouveau pour résoudre la question de savoir ce qui valait 
le mieux pour l'enfant. Le père peut avoir réclamé contre l'enfant 
à l'exclusion de la mère, et vice-versa : le tribunal accorde un juge- 
ment dans l'un comme dans l'autre cas et même a l'égard de toute 
autre personne qui a la garde. 


Ceci est la règle actuelle en Angleterre et en Amérique dans les 
procès civils et cette règle a plusieurs fois été renforcée. Dans 
l'État de Michigan, cette règle de chancellerie est devenue un règle- 
ment définitif et légal pour le tribunal. L'application de ce règle- 


ment aux Jeunes délinquants comparaissant devant les tribunaux 
mérite l'attention. 


Protection et premier délit. 


L'enfant amené devant la juridiction du tribunal, la première 
question à élucider est celle de savoir s'il s’agit d’un premier délit 
ou si le contrevenant est un violateur habituel de la loi. Personne 
n'a dit mieux au sujet de cette question que le regretté M. Barwick 


Baker d’Angleterre. Il était le defenseur par excellence de la puni- 
tion légère à l'égard d’un délinquant primaire. 

Ce qu'il a dit, je puis, en général, le considérer comme faisant 
partie de ce rapport bien que je ne sois pas d'accord avec lui sur 
l'application des peines légères par des châtiments corporels. 
Quand il est constaté que le délit est une première offense, qu'il 
n'existe pas de tendances criminelles, et qu'il semble que l'enfant 
veut revenir de ses erreurs et mener une vie régulière, se présente 
le premier cas, dans lequel l'enfant a besoin de la protection du tri- 
bunal. C'est dans ce cas que le tribunal peut, par un jugement 
approprié, maintenir l'enfant en liberté, intact de la promiscuité 
des prisons, et lui assurer pour l'avenir le respect et par conséquent 
le droit de cité. 

Si le juge a, de par la loi de son pays, le droit de suspendre la 
sentence ou d'infliger une punition légère n'emportant pas l’empri- 
sonnement, son devoir est très important : créer l'avenir de l’en- 
fant. 

Tout sera bien s'il sait s'acquitter de ce devoir délicat avec tous 
les égards et les soins voulus. Administrer de cette façon la justice à 
l'enfant non confiné dans le crime, lui conserver le respect de lui- 
même et le tenir intact de la vie de la prison, voilà le degré le plus 
élevé de la protection de l'enfant comparaissant en justice. 


Les règles dans l'État de Michigan. 


Dans mes rapports à divers congrès pénitentiaires interna- 
tionaux, j'ai montré comment par nos lois les enfants sont protégés 
et spécialement ceux qui sont dépendants ou mal éduqués. 

Je n'ai pas, dans ces rapports, écrit beaucoup au sujet des jeunes 
délinquants. Je vais donner ici un court aperçu de la loi concernant 
les enfants arrêtés du chef de délits. 

Pour l'exercice de la justice, nous avons, dans chaque district de 
ville ou cité, quatre justices de paix. Ce district est une partie d'un 
« comté »; chaque district compte environ six milles carrés. Chaque 
« comté » a un « juge d'épreuve » qui a juridiction en ce qui con- 
cerne les proprictes et les enfants dépendants, et il y a un tribunal 
de région qui généralement s'occupe de un ou plusieurs comtés 
selon la population. Il y a ensuite une cour suprême pour l'État, 
tribunal de dernier ressort pour l'appel des jugements rendus par 
les tribunaux inférieurs. Les tribunaux de justice s'occupent en 
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premier ressort des affaires concernant les enfants arrétés du chef 
de delits légers. 


Dans chaque comté, il y a un fonctionnaire reconnu comme 
l’agent de l'Office d'État pour la charité et la correction. Il a à s'oc- 
cuper tout spécialement des enfants dépendants. Il approuve le 
choix de la famille dans laquelle une institution de l'État se pro- 
pose de placer un enfant comme membre de la famille; ıl a la sur- 
veillance de cet enfant durant sa minorité et il a à s'assurer quil est 
bien traité, éduqué, etc. En matière de jeunes délinquants, ses 
devoirs sont tout aussi importants. 


Quand une affaire est poursuivie contre un enfant de moins de 
16 ans, du chef de n'importe quel fait, à l’exception de meurtre, le 
juge a pour devoir de le notifier à l’agent du comté, en lui faisant 
savoir en temps utile où et quand sa présence est requise. 


Il fait une enquête approfondie dans la famille et dans l'entou- 
rage de l'enfant et rapporte tous les faits et circonstan.es au tri- 
bunal. 


Il est du devoir du tribunal de s'entendre et de se concerter avec 
agent et « s'il apparaît au tribunal que l'intérêt public et l'intérêt 
de l'enfant sont le mieux servis de cette façon, il peut donner l'ordre 
de rendre l'enfant à ses parents, à ses tuteurs ou à ses amis; ou il 
peut autoriser l'agent, avec l'approbation du juge d'épreuve, a 
prendre cet enfant et à le placer chez une personne convenable, 
jusqu'à ce qu'il ait atteint l'âge de 21 ans, ou pour un terme moins 
long; ou, si l'enfant paraît entété, indiscipliné ou indirigeable, le 
tribunal peut le condamner à être envoyé dans une école de réforme 
ou une maison de correction autorisées à recevoir de tels garçons 
ou filles se trouvant dans les conditions de sexe et d'âge qui sont 
déterminées par la loi pour la réception des enfants dans la dite 
école. » 


L'expérience faite de cette loi a montré que ses dispositions sont 
salutaires pour les enfants et pour l'État. Dans un pour cent élevé 
des cas, les enfants sont acquittés ; l'arrestation et le jugement out 
été suffisants pour leur inspirer la crainte de commettre de nou- 
veaux délits. Le travail de l'agent a contribué dans une grande 
part. avec l'assistance du juge, à l'élaboration d'une décision qui 
pouvait le mieux favoriser le bien-être futur de l'enfant. Et quand 
il est constaté que l'enfant a besoin d'un traitement réformateur, 
l'agent n'hésite pas à recommander au juge d'ordonner l'envoi de 
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l'enfant dans une maison de réforme pour garcons ou filles, si cela 
peut se faire. | 


Les enfants dépendants devant le tribunal. 


La comparution devant les tribunaux des enfants dépendants a 
marqué une nouvelle ère dans l'évolution de ces enfants qui sont 
innocents de tout crime. mais qui ont seulement des secours parti- 
culiers ou la charité publique — laquelle est plus stable — pour les 
sauver du dénüment. 


Jadis les enfants passaient sous la garde de la charité privée sans 
aucune intervention au tribunal quant à l'aptitude des parents à le 
soutenir ou à leurs motifs de se séparer de lui. De grands torts ont 
pu être faits au nom de Ja charité, quand aucune protection n'était 
garantie. L'enfant passait de la même façon sous la garde de la 
charité publique, à l'asile des pauvres et sous la tutelle du comité 
pour les ménages pauvres et tout était fait d'après le jugement seul 
des agents de la loi. L'enfant passait à sa nouvelle destinée sans le 
moindre acte au sujet de son renvoi. 


Il disparaissait et seule la liste des habitants de son nouveau 
ressort — sil y en avait une — pouvait dire ce qu'il était devenu. 
Les registres du Grand invisible pourraient seuls dire les crimes 
qui ont été commis à l'égard de ces jeunes innocents dont les 
parents eux-mêmes complotaient pour les faire disparaître de leur 
chemin. Ces réflexions m'amenérent à me montrer radical en 
cette matière, et j'ai émis l'opinion qu'aucun enfant ne devrait être 
confié à la garde de la charité publique ou privée sans avoir été 
entendu, au cours des poursuites, sur ses moyens de défense, devant 
un tribunal et sur décision de celui-ci, avec privilège de jugement 
du jury et droit d'appel. L'enfant aurait, à tous égards, la même 
protection et les mêmes droits personnels que les adultes. 


Reprenant ce principe, pour autant qu'il concernait la charité 
publique, comme sénateur de l'État de Michigan, en 1871. je 
formulai et rédigeai une loi par laquelle l'État assumait la tutelle, 
pendant leur minorité, de tous les enfants sains d'esprit et de corps, 
âgés de plus de quatre et moins de seize ans. 

L'État avait à recevoir ces enfants en tutelle, par l'intermédiaire 
des tribunaux, à les garder et à les éduquer dans une maison 
d'éducation, au sortir de laquelle ils devraient être placés dans des 
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familles. Plusieurs années après. l'âge fut fixé à moins de douze ans 
et maintenant tout enfant en dessous de cet âge peut être reçu. 

Avant cette admission, les droits et les devoirs des parents et les 
droits et intérêts de l'enfant doivent être examinés à fond devant le 
tribunal d’epreuve du comté, un tribunal de second degré, toujours 
ouvert et spécialement enclin par la jurisprudence, les précédents et 
les tendances à la prudence, à examiner les droits, les devoirs et les 
intérêts qui y sont compris. | 

Cette loi décrétée en ce temps-là, avec des changements convena- 
bles introduits par amendement, a été sérieusement observée depuis 
lors; la maison pour la garde temporaire et l'éducation des enfants 
“y placés est située dans ma propre ville: Coldwater (Michigan). 
Depuis environ vingt-cinq ans, époque de l'inauguration de ce 
nouveau systeme. jai été intimement lié à son exécution, étant 
secrétaire-trésorier et membre résidant de l'office de contrôle. Je 
n'avais pas mon bureau dans l'établissement parce que j'avais mes 
occupations dans la cité comme président d'une banque nationale. 
Je mentionne ceci pour montrer que d'actifs hommes d’affaires 
peuvent être également des travailleurs pour les œuvres humani- 
taires et gouvernementales. 

Ce rapport n'entreprendra pas de décrire le succès de l'école 
publique de l'État de Michigan, dont la première pierre a été posée 
dans l'intérêt des enfants dépendants, traduits pour la première fois 
devant les tribunaux; mes rapporis dont il est question ci-avant et 
certains de mes articles dans des bulletins de la « Société générale 
des prisons » en disent suffisamment. 

Je pense que le système du Michigan est le premier dans l'histoire 
qui entreprit de défendre suffisamment l'enfant en justice. Cer- 
taines innovations dans la procédure de la justice étaient nouvelles 
et radicales. En vertu de la loi, les droits des parents sont confis- 
qués pour cause d'abandon ou incapacité d'entretenir l'enfant.Cette 
confiscation continue ses effets pendant la minorité de l'enfant. 
Quand les parents sont reconnus en état d'entretenir l'enfant, les 
procédures légales peuvent être faites pour les forcer à le faire. Les 
droits des parents ne sont pas considérés à la légère. 

Les parents reçoivent citation pour comparaître devant le tribunal 
et y sont entendus avec témoins et avocals et, seulement dans des 
cas extrêmes, ils sont privés de la garde de leur enfant. Mais, dans 
cette procédure, le principe de la loi est que le bien-être de l'enfant 
prime toutes les autres considérations. 
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Le système de Michigan, qui exige l'ordre du tribunal pour pla- 
cer un enfant dans un établissement public, n'a pas été appliqué 


aux institutions pour enfants établis par des sociétés religieuses ou 
privées, ou des communautés. 


La loi n'a pas voulu intervenir jusqu'à ce point dans le travail 
des sociétés de ce genre. Elle les a laissées libres de recevoir, d’en- 
tretenir, d’eduquer et de disposer des enfants dépendants, si leurs 
rêgles et la religion peuvent produire une influence sur eux. 

L'État n'a pas voulu faire intervenir son travail jusqu’à ce point 
dans celui des autres. I] n’y a pas encore eu de proposition à la 
Législature pour faire édicter une loi requérant que les admissions 
d'enfants dans des asiles religieux ou privés soient basées sur les 
décisions du tribunal, ni au sujet des conditions et des devoirs des 
parents et de la dépendance des enfants. | 


Une telle loi est nécessaire pour rendre, sous ce rapport, le sys- 
tème de Michigan logique. Si les admissions dans les établisse- 
ments publics par l'intermédiaire des tribunaux sont correctes, il y 
a plus de raisons encore pour que les admissions dans les asiles 
religieux ou privés le soient aussi. Une telle loi viendrait à son 


heure. L'opinion serait favorable, et elle semble tendre vers cette 
direction. 


Les lois de Michigan cependant sont déjà faites en vue du contrôle, 
d'une façon bienveillante, des asiles religieux et privés. Jadis ces 
asiles ont placé leurs pensionnaires dans des familles sans autre 
approbation que la leur. Ils sont maintenant obligés d'avoir l'appro- 
bation du placement proposé pour l'enfant, approbation qui se 
donne. comme il est dit plus haut, par l'agent du comté. Ce place- 
ment peut avoir lieu vers la fin de l'internement de l'enfant, mais 
certainement il le sera à un moment des plus critiques 

L'admission des enfants devrait attirer prochainement l'atten- 
tion. 

Depuis 1871 jusqu’en 1895 inclusivement. soit pendant pres 
d'un quart de siècle, j'ai étudié et rédigé toute la législation du 
Michigan concernant les enfants dépendants. Depuis l'année 1895, 
il ny a plus eu de modification importante. Si je reprends mes 
efforts pour perfectionner notre système, j'espère attirer l'attention 
sur le dit contrôle des admissions d'enfants dans les asiles religieux 
et privés. Ce contrôle se ferait de la façon la plus bienveillante en 
ce qui concerne ces établissements, avec l'idée que tous les efforts 
bien dirigés de la charité publique doivent être cordialement pro- 


tégés par le gouvernement. En méme temps, tout devrait étre fait 
selon la théorie qu'il n’y a pas ‘de plus grand intéressé dans le 
bien-être de l'enfant que l'État, dont la stabilité repose sur l'intel- 
ligence et la vertu des citoyens de toutes les classes, des riches 
comme des pauvres. Chaque enfant ramené au bien et à ses devoirs 
de citoyen est un nouveau pilier sur lequel repose fermement le 
gouvernement. 


Résultats du contrôle de l'État. 


J'ai souvent fait rapport au sujet des effets du contrôle de l'État 
sur les enfants dépendants dans l’État de Michigan et de ses résul- 
tats remarquables. 


Ici je veux simplement en parler de la façon la plus simple, lais- 
sant au lecteur le soin d'examiner la question plus à fond dans mes 
autres rapports. 


Le système de Michigan a été à l'essai pendant environ un 
quart de siècle. Pendant ce temps, dans d'autres États et comtés, 
la dépendante générale et infantile spécialement a augmenté dans 
une proportion bien plus grande que la population. Au point de 
vue de la science sociale, ce fait est très décourageant. La question 
à l'ordre du jour de tous les congrès et assemblées relatifs à la cha- 
rité a été la recherche des moyen: de remédier à cette tendance. Le 
crime a augmenté de la même façon. Pendant que d'autres comtés 
faisaient de la théorie et suivaient les anciennes méthodes, l'État de 
Michigan, par l'inauguration d’un nouveau système basé sur le 
simple bon sens, a été à même de bouleverser pour lui-même les 
règlements anciens et a réduit la dépendance des adultes de façon 
à ne pas la faire continuer à progresser dans une proportion plus 
forte que la population. Dans l'espace de 25 ans, la population de 
l'État de Michigan a augmenté de 60 pour cent et le nombre des 
enfants dépendants a diminué de plus de 100 pour cent. Cela fait 
qu avec plus du double de la population que nous avions en 1871, 
nous ne comptons actuellement pas la moitié des enfants dépen- 
dants que nous avions alors. 


Et un pour cent élevé des enfants qui ont passé des tribunaux 
dans l'école publique de l'État et de là dans des familles sont 
devenus de bons citoyens, se suffisant à eux-mêmes, et sont des 
piliers d'un État intelligent qui les a sauvés des peines et de la ten- 
dance à la pauvreté permanente et au crime. Dans l'école publique 


de l'État et en placement. il n’y a pas actuellement dans l'État de 
Michigan 200 enfants dépendant du public pour l'entretien. 

J'ai comparé l'État de Michigan avec un certain nombre de nos 
États ayant d'autres systèmes. 

J'indiquerai seulement une seule comparaison. Joignant l'État 
de Michigan au sud, se trouve l'État d’Indiana. La population de 
l'État, la catégorie du peuple au point de vue intellectuel et indus. 
triel est tout à fait la même que dans l'État de Michigan. 11 nya 
pas de différences essentielles ni dans les productions du sol, ni 
dans les industries, commerce, etc. Il ya 25 ans, le nombre des 
enfants dépendants était à peu près le même dans les deux États. 
Depuis lors, le système d'une maison de retuge de comté a été 
maintenu en Indiana avec addition, plus tard, de plusicurs asiles 
de comté pour enfants. Sous ce système, la dépendance infantile a 
tellement augmenté dans cet Etat que pour le même temps il y a 
eu plus de 3,000 enfants dépendants entretenus par la charité 
publique avec une dépense de 300,000 D. par an. La dépense 
annuelle dans l'État de Michigan a été de 30,000 D. et 3,500 D. 
Mis à côté l’un de l’autre, ces deux États démontrent que l'homme 
philanthropique et l’homme d'État peuvent marcher de pair. 

Les États de l'île de Rhode, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Colorado et 
Kansas, ont adopté le système de Michigan pendant que d'autres 
[ont fait avec quelques modifications. Il ya environ un an, l'État 
de Michigan a nommé un agent d'État ayant l'expérience dans le 
système de Michigan pour trouver des placements pour ses enfants 
dépendants. Le mouvement marche dans la bonne direction. 

Ces lignes sont écrites plus spécialement pour appeler l'attention 
sur la convenance du contrôle judiciaire aussi bien que sur celui 
de l'État sur les intérêts des jeunes délinquants et des enfants 
dépendants. 

Si nous ne pouvons compter sur la pureté des sentiments de nos 
juges dans tous les comtés, ıl reste bien peu de chances pour la con- 
servation de l'État. Nous avons confiance dans les tribunaux et dans 
le bon sens et la pureté des sentiments des juges et nous croyons 
qu'on ne peut placer en meilleures mains l'avenir des infortunds 
jeunes délinquants et enfants dépendants. 

En procédant de la sorte, nous donnerons à ces juges les pouvoirs 
les plus libéraux. 
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last part of last century, and the first part of the present, many improvements 
were introduced into prison discipline. The clothing, food, and physical 
care given to the prisoners, had special attention. But so far, the question of 
the reform of prisoners to prevent the increase of crime, and to reduce crime, had 
received no consideration. Still less had the Michigan idea been conceived of 
preventing pauperism and crime, or reducing them to the lowest possible min- 
imum by the education and eare of the children of the poor. 

The subject of prison reform appeared in literature when the subject at- 
tracted attention in the es journals, There were meetings of savants, 
there were reunions of philanthropists in which the matter was discussed. The 
first Prison Reform Congress was held in Frankfort-on-the-Main, in 1846, in 
which Germany, the United States, England, France, Russia, Belgium, the 
Lower Countries, Switzerland, Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, were repre- 
sented. The proceedings of this congress were published in German and also 
in French. “ Debats du congres penitentiaire de Frankfort sur le Mein, 28, 29, 
et 30 Septembre, 1846. (Paris, 1847.)” Asa successor of this, another was 
held at Brussells in 1847. Nearly 200 members, representing nearly every 
civilized country, were present. The transactions of this congress were printed 
under the title: ‘‘Debats du Congres Penitentiaire de Bruxells, Session de 
1847, (Bruxelles, 1847.)” 

Ten years afterwards, in 1857, a new international congress was again held 
in Fraukfort-on-the-Main. The proceedings of this were published under the 
title: ‘Congrès International de Biènfaisance de Francfort sur le Mein, 
Session 1857. (Francfort, 1858.)? 

But no prison congress was held in which prison reform was the ouly or 
principal subject until that of London, in 1872, which met at the request of the 
United States government, which had appointed the Rev. E. C. Wines, D. D., 
LL. D., Secretary of the National Prison Association of the United States, to 
organize the same and represent this government. In this congress twenty- 
two countries were represented by nearly 100 official delegates, As many other 
persons assisted, most of whom were high officials in prison administration in 
yarious countries, some were judges, some professors of criminal law in the 
universities, some members of representative bodies, who in their legislative 
work had taken special interest in questions of penitentiary discipline. This 
congress was very successful, The papers and discussions were of the highest 
order, forming without doubt, a more important collection of papers on criminal 
law reform than any before published. One of the most interesting of these 
papers was the life and times of John Howard, by our own distinguished citizen, 
the Rey. Henry W. Bellows, D.D., of New York. The proceedings of this congress 
are published in a large octavo volume entitled: “ Prisons and Reformatories 
at home and abroad, being the transactions of the International Penitentiary 
Congress held in London, July 3-13, 1872. (London, 1872.)” 

Before adjournment a commission was formed, with the authority to gather 
statistics, and organize another international congress, Rev. Dr, Wines being 
the president, and M. Guillaume, of Switzerland, secretary. This commission 
has held several sessions, one in Brussels in 1874, one in Bruchsal in 1875, in 
Brussols in 1877, in Paris and Sweden in 1878, in preparation of the coming 
congress. By inyitation of the King of Sweden the place for holding the 
congress of 1878 was fixed at Stockholm, and the 20th of August as the time. 
The government of His Majesty sent to all other governments an invitation to 
be represented in the congress, and named a Jogal committee to take the neces- 
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resolutions adopted are given in this paper. The principal results of the con- 
gress, however, will be found in the many very able papers submitted on var- 
ious questions of prison reform and preventive methods, The French was 
the official language of the congre:s, yet it is probable these papers will be 
translated and published in English, The honorary president submitted au 
extended paper on“ The actual state of prison reform thronghout the civil- 
ized world,” which was a very interesting and able reviow of the present con- 
dition of prisons and their operations, The writer of this paper submitted an 
address on the ‘Michigan educational, charitable, and penal system,’”’ especi- 
ally relating to the plan and aims of the State Public School for dependent 
children. ‘The position assumed by the writer was that the Michigan system, 
though defective in some respects, was at present the most perfect kuown. 
‘That the penal system yet wanted an industrial school for delinquent girls, 
and in our charities, a school for the feeble-minded was sorely needed. ‘Ihab 
the State Public School for dependent children, the first government institu- 
tion ever established exclusively for the children of the poor, to which crime 
admits none, was the best preventive system yet projected, and as an educa- 
tional charity completed our free school system, by which the dependent child 
could begin at the foot of the ladder in this State institution, and complete his 
course in our free and grand University, of international reputation, This 
paper, in the French language, was printed at Stockholm, and a copy furnished 
each member of the congress, and will appear in the official report of the pro- 
ecedings, It is a matter of pardonable pride for Michigan citizens, that this 
institution attracted the especial attention and commendation of this congress, 
which was made up of the best social scientists, philanthropists, legislators, 
and statesmen of Europe. In the language of Dr. Wines, the honorary presi- 
dent, the subject “ was found to be very interesting.” - 

‘The subject of prisou reform, the adoption of a better prison discipline, the 
repression of crime and pauperism having for some yeurs attracted especial 
attention among legislators and those charged with the administration of pris- 
ons, charities and reformatories in Europe, this Congress brought together an 
assembly of the most practical men of Europe and this country, learned and 
experienced in the subjects to be considered, The number in attendance was 
260. OF these, 60 were official, 45 being delegated by supreme governments, 
and 15 by governments of sovereign powers. The other members were con- 
nected with the peual, reformatory, and preventive institutions of their 
respective countries. A number of specialists, eminent in penitentiary science, 
were also present. Three-fourths of the prisons in Europe are in the hands or 
under the control of members of this Congress, à convincing proof that prison 
reform is not au ideal dream of impractical theorists, but à work undertaken 
by veterans experienced in prison work, The world was represented, from Iceland 
and Nova Scotia on the north, Cape Horn and Capo Good Hope on the south, 
Japan and New Zealand on the cast, and the Sandwich Islands on the west, 

‘The Congress was preéminently a working body. The signal ability of its 
members appeared in the debates und in the reports to the general assembly on 
the questions discussed in the sections, which reports epitomized the discussions 
with peculiar clearness and force, 

The good-fellowship of the Congress was one of its marked features, 

About fifty very interesting and elaborate reports were sent to the congress 
by governments in reply to questions presented to them by the permanent 
commission. Papers were addressed to the congress on all phases of the peni- 
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ciated with feelings of humanity and love to our neighbor. I freely admit 
that this great truth is not devoid of difficulties in its practical application ; but 
such difficulties are not insurmountable to men so enlightened and so skilled in 
such matters as you are. I drink to the International Prison Congress, which 
we have had so much pleasure in welcoming to our capital.’ 

In conversation ho expressed himself as opposed to the extension of imprison- 
ments beyond ten years. That in his practice ho granted conditional purdons 
to convicts ufter ten years, conditioned on good behavior. 

Dr. Wines, the honorary president, says: 

“If the Congress of Stockholm is welghed by the diligence, zeal, and energy with 
which it worked, it must be pronounced the peer of any that ever assembled; if by 


the dignity of proceedings and the eminent ability of its debates and papers, it may 
claim to have stood squarely abreast of any senate in the world.” 


The volume containing the proceedings in full of the Congress, with the 
papers presented, will no doubt be translated from the French and be published 
in English in connection with the report of Dr. Wines to the United States 
Congress as the United States Commissioner, ‘The conclusions of the Prison 
Congress, above referred to, will be of much interest to social scientists. Com- 
ing as they do from such a distinguished body, they boar upon them the impress 
of authority. No copy in our language having appeared, I translate them from 
the French, as follows: 


CONCLUSIONS OF THE STOCKIIOLM CONGRESS. 


SECTION FIRST. 


I. Without attempting uniformity in the method of applying punishments, 
the administrations of prisons should enjoy a discretionary power, within limits 
determined by law, to apply as near as possible tho spirit of the general discip- 
line to the moral condition of each convict. 

II. Excepting inferior and special punishments for certain light offenses, or 
those which do not denote the depravity of their author, it is proper, whatever 
be the penitentiary regime, to adopt as near as possible the legal similarity of 
punishments which deprive the person of liberty, without any other difference 
between them except duration and the accessory consequences which they expe- 
rience after discharge. 

III. ‘he punishment by transportation presents difficulties of execution 
which do not permit it to be adopted in every country, nor can it be expected it 
will realize the conditions of good penal jurisprudence. 

IV. It is not only useful, but necessary, that there should be in the State a 
central power, which should direct and supervise every prison, without any ex- 
ception, and also all establishments devoted to juvenile delinquents. 


SECOND SECTION. 


I. (1.) The international penitentiary statistics should be continued after tho 
method adopted for the year 1872. 

(2.) The choice of formulas and the details of execution are left to the dis- 
cretion of the international penitentiary commission, under the reservation 
that all statistics shall be accompanied or preceded by explanations of their 
nature, to facilitate their comprehension. 

(3.) The preparation of the annual international statistics shall be suc- 
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have been held in this country in Cincinnati, Baltimore, St. Louis, and New 
York, and the international prison congresses of London and Stockholm. 

These congresses have already had a marked influence in Europe and Amer- 
ica, in producing better prison methods, and in the establishment and success 
of preventive measures. 

Docs not this work, by these devoted, practical, and intelligent men, these 
jurists, scientists, and statesmen, zealous to elevate and purify society, and 
lessen its burdens, deserve the especial commendation of governments and in- 
dividuals? | 


T have the honor to be, 
Very respectfully yours, 
C. D. RANDALL. 
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LE TRANSPORT DES FOULES 
ET L'EXPOSITION DE 1900 





Tout le monde est d'accord pour penser que l'Exposition de 
1900 sera une merveille. Nos architectes, nos ingénicurs, nos 
artistes, nos commercants et nos industriels rivalisent de zèle 
pour que les palais, les pavillons, les ponts, l'éclairage, les jar- 
dins, les restaurants, les théâtres, et aussi les objets exposés, 
c'est-à-dire le cadre de l'Exposition el l'Exposition elle-même, 
contentent l'imagination la plus difficile et la curiosité lu plas 
éveillée. 

Sur ce point, on peut être assuré quil wy aura pas de décep- 
tion; ce que l'on sait de l'organisation extérieure de FExposi- 
tion et ce que l'on en voit déjà ne laissent la place à aucun 
doute. L'Exposition de 4900 sera done, plus encore que les pré- 
cédentes, la grande attraction qui fera aflluer vers Paris, et, 
pendant certaines heures de la journée, concentrera dans un 
coin de Paris. une foule sans cesse renouvelée d'étrangers, 
de provinciaux el aussi de Parisiens. Car, si le Parisien a la ré- 
putation, peut-être pas tout à fail méritée, de négliger ses mu- 
sées, iLne se montre pas le moins empressé à visiter les Exposi- 
tions universelles qui se tiennent chez lui. Tout comme 
l'étranger el comme le provineial, il va, retourne et retourne 
encore à l'Exposition. 

Or, se reprösente-t-on les movens de transports qu'il faudr: 
créer pour amener, puis ramener ces foules, qui seront comme 
un vaste fleuve, né de mille petits ruisseaux coulant à travers 
les quartiers les plus variés, puis se réunissant à l'endroit de 
l'Exposition. el qui devra, au momentoù sonne Pheure du retour, 
se redécomposer en la meme intinite de ruisseaux regagnant leite 
lit primitif ct remontant jusqu'à leur source? Conest certes pas 
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la l'un des problèmes les moins compliqués qu'ait soulevés 
l'Exposition, et le publie ne sera peut-être pas fâché d'en 
apprendre la solulion, car il apprendra, du mème coup, — ce 
qui ne le laissera pas indifférent, — qu'il n'aura pas à craindre 
de rester en détresse dans les environs du Champ de Mars, mais 
que, tout au contraire, il lui sera aussi facile de revenir de 
l'Exposition que d'y aller. 

A dire vrai, ce n'est pas la première fois qu’un problème de ce 
genre est posé. Avant 1900, nous avons eu des Expositions; en 
dehors des Expositions, se présentent des circonstances assez 
fréquentes où la question du transport des foules se pose et se 
résout. En été, quand le soleil veut bien ne pas se dérober, on 
assiste à un véritable exode d'une partie de la population pari- 
sienne qui se répand dans la banlieue, y passe sa Journée, et, le 
soir venu, reprend en masse — et pas à pied — le chemin de 
la capitale. Les jours de courses à Longchamp, à Auteuil, les 
jours de 14 juillet, les jours enfin de réjouissance extraordinaire, 
comme l'entrée des Souverains russes en a fourniun exemple, 
les Parisiens se dirigent en rangs serrés vers un point déterminé, 
demandent à y être transportés à une même heure et à en être 
ramenés à une mème heure également. Toutes, ces occasions 
ont été autant de motifs d'étudier et de résoudre le problème du 
transport des foules. On s'y est d'abord pris plutôt mal, puis on 
s'y est micux pris, et enfin on peut espérer qu'on s'y prendra 
tout à fait bien en 1900, grâce à l'expérience acquise et à l’adop- 
tion des mesures spéciales que l'on avait trop négligées en 
1889. 

lei, nous voudrions introduire un peu de statistique, juste de 
quoi faire apparaître l'amplitude des variations que subit l'im- 
portance de la foule suivant les jours, les circonstances ou les 
périodes, afin de donner une situation nette de l'effort qu'exige, 
de la part d'une Compagnie de chemin de fer, le transport des 
voyageurs par masses compacles et par voie rapide. Nous ne 
parlons que d'une Compagnie de chemin de fer, et pour cause; 
les omnibus, les bateaux, les fiacres, recueillant le trop plein, 
sont, à titre auxiliaire, d'utiles moyens de transport, mais le 
chemin de fer seul peut procéder, comme il convient, à l'enlt- 
vement en bloc du gros de la foule. Et encore n'y reussit-il pas 
sans soulever les récriminations de quelques mécontents, récri- 





Lazare. L'année dernière, le mouvement des voyageurs de 
banlieue atteignait 42.190.000 et Saint-Lazare entrait dans ce 
nombre pour 37.862.000. En vingt ans, le mouvement des 
voyageurs de banlieue a done plus que triplé, et l’on observera 
que nous avons choisi desannéesnormales,n'avant étémarquées 
par aucune fête ou période pouvant amener une affluence excep- 
tionnelle de voyageurs. Le développement naturel du mouve- 
ment des voyageurs de banlieue est done déjà Irös rapide sur 
le réseau de l'Ouest et constitue un entrainement régulier qui 
prépare la Compagnie aux journées et aux périodes extraordi- 
naires où l'affluence du public prend tout à coup des propor- 
tions énormes. Et c'est iei que les chiffres deviennent vraiment 
éloquents. 

Un jour de semaine, le mouvement des voyageurs de ban- 
lieue à la gare Saint-Lazare est de 30.000; un dimanche d'été 
il passe à 87.000, ce qui représente déjà un joli accroissement. 
Mais que dira-t-on d'un jour de courses à Auteuil et à Long- 
champ où les voyageurs sont au nombre de 115.000? Un jour de 
Grand-Prix ils sont près de 150.000: le jour de l'entrée des Sou- 
verains russes ils ont été de 172.000. On avouera qu'il faut une 
certaine élasticité dans les services pour assurer le transport de 
ces foules à un moment donné et parfois sans qu'il s'agisse de 
transports réguliers, prévus d'avance et figurant en somme 
dans les lableaux de service; car les courses, le Grand Prix, ete., 
suscitent un mouvement exceptionnel, mais régulier dans son 
exception, tandis que l'affluence de la foule, le jour de l'entrée 
des Souverains russes, ces 172.000 personnes qui, dans la se- 
maine, quiltent leurs affaires, leurs bureaux et demandent à 
être transportées entre 7 et 10 heures du malin à l'entrée du 
Bois de Boulogne, fournissent un exemple unique des besoins 
auxquels une Compagnie de chemins de fer peut ètre appelée à 
faire face, et nous ajouterons, à su faire face. 

Eh! bien, le mouvement qui se produit, un dimanche enso- 
leillé, un jour de courses, un jour de Grand Prix, voire un jour 
d'entrée de souverains dans la bonne ville de Paris, tout cela 
n'est rien à côté de ce que l'on verra pendant l'Exposition, parce 
que ce n'est plus 100 ou 150.000 voyageurs par jour qu'il fau- 
dra transporter, mais probablement 300.000 el non pas une 
fois, mais dix, vingt, trente fois, c'est-à-dire presque régulière- 
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moins une fois dans sa vie, — pour beaucoup c’est maintes fois 
qu'il faudrait dire — s'est trouvé mèlé à cette foule qui, les 
jours de courses ou de grande affluence, envahit la salle des 
Pas-Perdus, se presse aux guichets, puis s’engouffre sur les 
quais. Un curieux que n'absorberait pas entièrement le souci 
— fort légitime d’ailleurs — de prendre son billet. de ramasser 
sa monnaie et de trouver une place, ne pourrait s'empêcher de 
comparer cette foule, véritable mer humaine, à un flot gigan- 
tesque qui viendrait battre les murs de la gare et qui semblerait 
devoir bouillonner, tourner sur lui-même, en quête d'une issue. 
Puis il s'apercevrait que ce flot s'écoule, se divise et se canalise 
non sans quelques heurts, mais sans accidents. Le flot n'était 
pas factice cependant, son volume était bien réellement énorme, 
mais tout était préparé pour le recevoir. 

Les jours de foule, tous les guichets sont ouverts, toutes les 
préposées sont à leur poste, des employés circulent même dans 
la salle des Pas- Perdus, avec des sacoches et distribuent le tic- 
ket nécessaire pour la localité où l'on se porte. Ainsi se trouve 
remplie — et sans trop de peine — la première et indispensable 
formalité pour pénétrer sur les quais. Mais la foule qui s'était 
répartie momentanément entre les divers guichets ou les por- 
teurs de sacoches, se réunit de nouveau en une seule armée, 
qui aspire à prendre le même train. 

La grande science de la Compagnie de chemins de fer est de 
ne pas laisser à ce moment s accumuler la foule, de l'empècher 
de devenir trop compacte, partant nerveuse, irritable et mal 
aisée à conduire; sous ses pas, en quelque sorte, il faut ouvrir 
des canaux mobiles — les trains — par où elle s’&coulera, cha- 
que flot ancien cédant la place à un flot nouveau sans que l'on 
ait le temps — ou si peu — de dépasser le précédent. 

Théoriquement, cette captation, puis ce transport de la foule, 
n'apparaît pas très difficile. ll n’y a, dira-t-on, qu’à multiplier 
les trains en proportion de la multiplication des voyageurs. 
C'est bien vile décidé. Un train ne se lient pas en réserve comme 
un ticket etil n'y a pas qua le prendre dans un casier pour 
l'installer sur la voie. Un train tient quelque peu plus de place, 
il se compose d'une machine, de voitures, etc., qu'il faut d'abord 
posséder, question relativement secondaire, il est vrai, car il 
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signal d'entrée de la section suivante, s'ouvre à son tour si 
tout est normal. Un train ne peut donc passer d'une section 
dans l’autre, sans qu'un signal l'ait averti que cette autre section 
est libre. On comprend dès lors, immédiatement, qu'il suffise de 
raccourcir la longueur des sections pour pouvoir multiplier les 
trains. Par la pensée, on se représente même une ligne divisée 
en sections n'ayant comme longueur que la double longueur 
d'un train et les trains se succédant sans interruption d’une 
section dans l’autre. Toutefois, ce n’est lA qu'une conception 
théorique de laquelle on peut chercher à se rapprocher, et dont 
on se rapproche chaque Jour davantage, mais qu'il serait im- 
prudentde vouloir atteindre absolument, car il faut faire entrer 
en ligne la détérioration possible d'un appareil, le temps perdu 
aux gares, le brouillard qui cache les signaux, etc. On n'en est 
donc pas arrivé à placer sur la voie une série de trains for- 
mant à proprement parler un train continu, mais on en est bien 
près. 

Les sections pour les lignes de banlieue étaient longues, 
récemment encore, de 2 kilométres environ; elles étaient par- 
courues en trois minutes et en tenant compte de l'arrêt aux gares, 
deux à trois minutes en moyenne, on pouvait faire partir un 
train toutes les six minutes, soit 10 trains à l'heure, déjà le 
double de ce que permet le système de l'intervalle de temps. 
Depuis, l'on a vu que l'on pouvait faire micux, resserrer les 
postes à 5 ou 800 mètres, et mettre en circulation un train 
toutes les trois minutes, soit 20 trains à l'heure. 

A mesure que l'on diminue la distance des postes et la lon- 
gueur des sections, la rigueur du block-system s’accentue maté- 
riellement. Ainsi, sur la ligne d’Auteuil, en outre des signaux 
qui fonctionnent aulomatiquement, des employés spéciaux sur- 
veillent la voie ct en cas de non fonetionnement du signal se 
rendent compte immédiatement, de risu, s'il s’agit simplement 
d'un raté de signal, auquel cas ils redonnent sa liberté au 
mécanicien, ou d'un encombrement réel, et, dans ce cas, ils 
confirment le signal d'arrôt. 

Des livres spéciaux, et qui, pour être techniques, ne s'en lisent 
pas moins avec un vif intérêt, expliquent, dans tous leurs 
détails, les multiples opérations auxquelles donne lieu la circu- 
lation des trains. Nous n'avons pas la prétention de refaire un 
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travail qui a été fait dans la perfection. Nous avons seulement 
voulu rappeler au public qu'un syslöme existe et est appliqué, 
qui, en permetlant de réaliser la presque complète continuité 
des trains, ne neglige aucune des conditions de sécurité aux- 
quelles les voyageurs tiennent avec raison. 

Voilà done le moyen qui a rendu facile le transport des 
foules par voie ferrée. le block-system. Voyons maintenant le 
parti qu’on va en tirer pour les transports de l'Exposition. Et 
ici, nous ne serons plus dans le domaine des généralités, mais 
bien dans celui des choses précises, car les projets ne sont pas 
sur le papier, ils sont en cours d'exéculion; on peut s’en con- 
vaincre en se promenant et en jetant un coup d'œil sur les 
tranchées ouvertes, sur les chantiers en pleine activité; nous 
n'aurous done à révéler rien d'absolument inédit, mais, pour 
beaucoup de gens, ces Ironcons de voie, ces éventrements du 
sol, ces passerelles provisoires, sont comnic les matériaux épars 
sur le terrain où va s'élever une construction. Ils semblent 
jetés au hasard, sans ordre et sans plan préconeu. alors qu'ils 
ont tous leur place marquée d'avance el qu'ils constituent déjà 
la future maison, laborieusement combinée pour l'objet à 
laquelle Varchilecte l'a destinée, 

Les mesures prises pour faciliter les transports des visiteurs 
à l'Exposition sont de deux sortes : 1° perfeelionnement des 
méthodes déjà appliquées, notamment du block-system, qui 
permettent de faire se succéder les trains à des intervalles de 
distance très rapprochés; 2° construction de voies nouvelles 
réservées en quelque sorte exelusivement, en 1900, à V’Exposi- 
tion el sur lesquelles on réalisera le minimum de durée du trajet 
en mème lemps que le maximum d'intensité de la circulation. 

Nous ne nous élendrons pas sur les mesures de la première 
catégorie, mesures d'ordre plulöt technique. Que le publie sache 
seulement que l'on aura généralisé et poussé à son dernier degré 
de perfectionnement, Vapplieation du block-system le plus 
rigoureux. II pourra ¢tre sans inquiétude sil aperevil, par la 
portière des wagons, une longue file de trains devant et derriére 
le sien. Aucun de ces trains navaneera el ne passera d'une sec- 
tion de la ligne dans l'autre qua bon escient. 

Les mesures de la seconde catégorie intéresseront davantage. 

En 1889, l'Exposition n'étail desservie, par voie ferrée, qu'au 


moyen du chemin de fer de Ceinture, auquel on avait ajouté l’em- 
branchement du Champ-de-Mars soudé à la Ceinture à la station 
de Grenelle. Il y avait bien également la ligne des Moulineaux 
qui, longeant le bord de la Seine, permettait d'arriver par 
Puteaux à Saint-Lazare, mais c'était un parcours si long qu'il 
était presque inutilisé. Si la Ceinture, avec l'annexe du Champ- 
de-Mars, devait assurer théoriquement le service des voyageurs 
tant pour la rive gauche que pour la rive droite — la ligne du 
Champ-de-Mars plongeant en pleine Exposition, y puisant les 
voyageurs et les portant à la ligne de Ceinture où ils bifur- 
quaient dans la direction de droite ou de gauche— pratiquement 
le service n’élait pas assuré de facon très satisfaisante, au moins 
en ce qui concernait la rive droite et le retour vers Saint-Lazare. 
Les trains du Champ-de-Mars à destination de la Ceinture rive 
gauche gagnaient, en effet, la Ceinture sans transbordement ct 
s’yintercalaient sans peine. Les voyageurs de ces trains-là, dès 
l'instant où ils avaient trouvé place dans un train du Champ-de- 
Mars, étaient hors d'affaire ct savaient, à quelques minutes 
près, à quelle heure ils seraient rentrés chez eux. Il n'en était 
pas de même, hélas! des autres : ceux que leur mauvaise étoile 
avait logés sur la rive droite faisaient la triste expérience que, 
parfois, le plus court chemin n'est pas le plus rapidement par- 
couru. À peine avaient-ils quitté la gare du Champ-de-Mars 
ct étaient-ils parvenus à la station de Grenelle, point de sépara- 
tions des trains rive gauche et rive droite, qu'ils voyaient avec 
envie s'éloigner les trains de la rive gauche, tandis qu'ils subis- 
saient le fâcheux arrêt que nécessitait une manwuvre de re- 
"—.proussement compliquée, pour les trains de Saint-Lazare, d'un 
changement de machine. Puis, quand ils étaient enfin dans la 
bonne vont! trainds par la bonne machine, ils avaient à comp- 
ter avec l'encogbrement de la ligne d'Auteuil et de la ligne 
circulaire dont les {rains réguliers continuaient naturellement 
leur service. Bref, il nafliet pas rare que le trajet du Champ-de- 
Mars à Saint-Lazare par“ lt Ceinture durät plus que le même 
trajet par les Moulineaugt "Par Puteaux, malgré la longueur 
de ce dernier, plus que double de | autre. | | | 
En 1900, le retour de pp,pPporilion sera moins accidenté, Les 
voyageurs de la rive gauche” continueront à Jouir en paix des 
bienfaits d'un transport sap" arréls imprévus el les voya- 
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geurs de la rive droite n'auront, cette fois, rien à leur envier. 

A tout prix il fallait d'abord éviter le rebroussement de Gre- 
nelle et le changement de machines. I étail nécessaire que les 
trains venant de l'Exposition et se dirigeant vers Saint-Lazare, 
vers le Nord ou vers la Ceinture rive droite, n'eussent plus à 
compter avec ces malencontreuses manœuvres, causes inces- 
sanles de retard. I fallait aussi que ces mêmes trains. dont Te 
nombre sera beaucoup plus considérable qu'en 1889, ne vinssent 
pas se jeter à travers le service normal de la ligne d'Argenteuil. 

Le public peut ètre tranquille : il n'y aura, Pannée prochaine, 
ni rebroussement, ni changement de machines à Grenelle, par 
l'excellente raison que les trains pour Saint-Lazare, pour le 
Nord et pour la Ceinture rive droite, ne passeront plus par Gre- 
nelle. Que l'on aille faire un tour de promenade à Passy, et l'on 
apercevra des palissades, des tranchées, de noirs couloirs qui 
senfoncent sous les rues, ef si lon se dirige vers la Seine, on 
découvrira des passerelles de bois jetées sur le fleuve et qui 
aboutissent aux environs du Champ-de-Mars. Ce long chantier, 
c'est le tracé d'un embranchement qui ira du Champ-de-Mars à 
la station actuelle du Trocadéro, sur la ligne d'Auteuil, C'est 
par là que passeront tous les trains, partant du Champ-de-Mars, 
et qui, à la dernière Exposition, passaient par Grenelle, trains 
pour Saint-Lazare, pour le Nord el pour la Ceinture rive 
droile. 

Les voyageurs de la rive droite lorsqu'ils regagneront leur 
demeure, ne seront plus comme des intrus que lon failattendre 
eta qui Von fait place à regret. Hs auront leur ligne à eux, rien 
qu'à eux où personne ne viendra les déranger, les faire rebrous- 
ser ou, narquotsement, leur passer sous le nez, Et. de plus, au 
lieu d'avoir à parcourir un lrajet de NS hil. 100 du Champ-de- 
Mars à l'avenue du Trocadéro par Auteuil, ils n'auront à par- 
courir que 2 kil. 200, soit une économie de distance de près des 
trois quarts. 

Mais, dira-t-on. Vembranchement ne va que jusqu'à la sta- 
lion de l'avenue du Trocadéro, Là on se heurte de nouveau à la 
ligne d'Auteuil et Vautre inconvénient signalé à la dermière 
Exposition, l'encombrement résultant des trains du Champ-de- 
Mars s‘ajoulant aux (rains réguliers de Ceinture et V’Antenil, 
sur une mème ligne ne va-t-il pas se reproduire ? L'affuent de 
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l'Exposition viendra jeler un volume énorme de voyageurs dans 
le lit de la ligne d'Auteuil; ne sera-t-on pas exposé à un engor- 
gemenl ou à un débordement? Qu'on se rassure. 

Le lit de la ligne d'Auteuil était, il est vrai, trop resserré pour 
recevoir son nouvel affluent, mais on l'a élargi. Grâce à cette 
mesure, on a doublé les voies, de l'avenue du Trocadéro à 
Courcelles, et Vaffluent coulera parallèlement au vicux fleuve, 
sans gèner son cours ct sans que le sien soit gend, jusqu'à ce 
qu'il atteigne Courcelles où les voies exislantes suffisent pour 
amener à Saint-Lazare tous les trains que l'on voudra, cepen- 
dant que les trains pour le Nord et pour la Ceinture rive droite 
poursuivront seuls leur chemin sur la ligne de Ceinture. 

Nous ne nous sommes occupés que des moyens de transport 
mis à la disposition de la foule demandant à être dirigée sur 
Saint-Lazare, le Nord et la Geinture-rive-droite, parce que c'est 
de ce côté que se porteront les plus fortes agglomérations. Mais 
les visiteurs qui auront à prendre d’autres directions, ne 
seront pas oubliés. [ls avaient déjà, en 1889, des moyens de 
transports satisfaisants; ils les retrouveront en 1900, complétés 
mème par le prolongement de la ligne des Moulineaux jusqu’à 
Versailles par Viroflay qui est en cours de construction. 

Lerctour de Exposition par chemin de fer est donc assuré. 
Il reste à voir comment on parviendra jusqu'à ces trains partant 
du Champ de Mars dont le parcours est habilement choisi, dont 
la circulation se fera sans aceroe, toutes choses dont on jouira 
avee plaisir, mais à la condition cependant, d'avoir pu, au préa- 
lable, s'installer sans peine dans un compartiment. 

Jetons un coup dail en arrière, Le meilleur moyen de se 
rendre comple des amélioralions réalisées pour la prochaine 
Exposilion, c'est encore de comparer ce qui sera fait avec ce 
qui a été fait, 

En 1889, la Compagnie de l'Ouest n'offrait aux visiteurs dési- 
reux de sen relourner, que la gare du Champ de Mars, d'où 
partaient à la fois les trains pour la rive gauche et ceux pour 
Saint-Lazare, pour le Nord, et pour la Ceinture rive droite. 
Cette gare. trop petile, pourvue d'un nombre insuffisant de 
quais, ne répondait pas aux besoins de Ja dernière Exposition. 
Queût-ec été pour la prochaine? 

Pour 1900, la Compagnie de l'Ouest a installé deux gares 
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trains dans la direction de Saint-Lazare, Nord et Rive droite 
et neuf trains dans la direction Rive gauche, Versailles et les 
Moulineaux, au total quarante-cing trains; ce n’est plus 
10.000 vovageurs, mais 50.000 qui seront évacués par heure, 
cing fois plus qu'en 1889. Voila, croyons-nous, une heureuse 
solution du probléme du transport des foules. 

On devine que, pour obtenir un parvil résultat, il faut dispo- 
ser d'un mécanisme de premier ordre et pouvoir en confier le 
maniement à des hommes expérimentés. Jamais des débutants 
n'auraient su agencer une organisation si complexe, ni osé se 
charger de la faire fonctionner. Aussi ne sont-ce pas des debu- 
tants, mais des chevronnés de l'Exploitation et de la Traction, 
ayant fait leurs preuves aux trois Expositions précédentes, qui 
sont les auteurs du plan d'évacuation de la foule pour 1900. Le 
personnel qui en assurera l'exécution ne sera pas, lui non plus, 
neuf dans le métier. Nous y reconnaitrons les agents de tous 
ordres et de tous les degrés qui sont déjà à la peine chaque 
fois que se pose le problème du transport des foules, employés, 
contrôleurs, chefs de trains, mécaniciens, ingénieurs, chefs de 
gare, et, avec eux, les représentants les plus élevés de la Compa- 
gnie. tous habitués à ue pas marchander L'effort, à sacrifier leurs 
heures de repos, voire de congé, s'il est nécessaire, comme le 
cas se présente aux lourdes journées de courses, et conservant, 
au milieu de l'agitation de la foule. des cris, des bousculades, 
le sang-froid inaltérable qui garantit la rapidité et la sécurité 
du service. C'est ce même personnel qui fonctionnera pour 
l'Exposition et, l'on peut ètre sans erainte, ouvriers et instru- 
ments ne seront pas inférieurs à leur tâche. 

Et maintenant, une dernière réflexion. 

Les gens portés à se préoccuper du prix des choses, scront 
sans doute tentés de se demander ce que coûteront toutes ces 
constructions et installations nouvelles, qui contribueront 
assurément au succès de l'Exposition, mais ne seront pas faites 
gratuitement. Il ne manquera peut-être pas d'esprits critiques 
pour observer que l'embranchement entre le Champ de Mars et 
"Avenue du Trocadéro, le raccordement d'Issy à Viroflay, le 
doublement des voies entre l'Avenue du Trocadéro et Courcelles, 
la multiplication des quais à la gare du Champ de Mars, sont 
autant de combinaisons ingénieuses, mais probablement extré- 
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memeni coûteuses, En effet. de semblables travauıy sont non 
seulement très difficiles. mais encore tres dispendieux 2 «est 
une dépense d'établissement de 20 à 50 millions. mais ce mest 
pas à PEtat qu'il incombera d’y pourvoir zilsne Int coûteront 
pas un eentime, Etat n'aura de ce chef rien, absolument rien, 
à sortir de ses caisses. 

Ahi si c'était Etat qui seht chargé de tous ces travaux, il 
eût fallu ajouter 50 millions aux 100millions du budget officiel 
de "Exposition, eb pour se les procurer. on eût sans doute 
recouru à lemprunt sous une forme ou sous une autre, 
On a eu heureusement sous Ja main une Compagnie de che- 
mins de fer pour prendre fe poids de la dépense et Et responsa- 
bilite de la réussite et de Vachevement, en temps utile, de toutes 
ces difficiles et hatives constructions. Cette Compagnie. c'est la 
Compagnie de FOuests son erelit el son expérience du trans- 
port des foules Turn ont permis d'assumer une täehe aussi lourde 
et elle saura assurément la bien remplir, LFsposition finie, 
ous ces travaux ne resteront pas tiinprodiucttfs, ear ils répon- 
dent, nous avons montré, à des besoins permanents qui sae- 
croissent de jour en jour dans des proportions formidables, 

Mais, dira-t-on, li Compagnie de (Ouest, en anementant ses 
depenses d'établissement. augmente en méme temps la garan- 
lie dinteret. Eh qu'importe. <1 finalement le budget ne doil 
pas on être grey Or. comme depuis etnq ans la Compagnie 
de POuest a réduit progressivement de 59 p. 109 importance 
de ses appels à Ta garantie de Fat comme le moment ap- 
proche of elle pourra, dans cinq on sty ans. vommeneer it rem- 
bourser sal dette, vene seated pets von exlenstons SI prohitables, 
si tndispensables a Exposition de PCO) qui rendpront plus tonrd 
pour Plat. et par conséquent pour te contribuable. Te jeu de da 
carantie d'intérèt. 

Nous pourrons dene jouir sans arriere pensee des perteeften- 
nements apportées aux votes doweces AU Expesilten til assure: 
ront le lransperl des masses de VeXUPQe TERS corn ER etoile 
de l'Ouest saitle Paire sur sa decile de et, Coupe seta tees feu 


I 
morndre merite Ibs ne se Den bes gran se tir notes paver, 


Paris, bar VU DANN. ut re AD. ane i 
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METHODS OF STUDYING SOCIE’ 


BY PROFESSOR ALBION W. SMALL, Ph.D. 


OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


OCIOLOGY might have been the 
S name given to the social philosophy 
of each period in which attempts 
have been made to organize the facts of as- 
sociated human life into systems of thought. 
The system to which the name actually re- 
fers is new in method, and to a certain de- 
gree new in content; but on the other hand 
the new name must not be understood to im- 
ply that the thing for which it stands is es- 
sentially new. Sociology is, in the simplest 
terms, knowledge of social facts brought 
down to date and unified into the best pos- 
sible exhibit of the most significant features 
of human relationships. It would accord- 
ingly be patent usurpation to set up a claim 
that interest in social phenomena is due to 
sociology. This would invert the actual or- 
der of cause and effect. Sociology is the 
latest expression of intelligent interest in so- 
cial phenomena. 


We are nevertheless just reaching 
proximately adequate apprehension 
requirements to be satisfied in order 
fect a program of investigation whicl 
gather knowledge of social relatioı 
may be at once precise in detail and co 
sive with the range of human interests. 
the Greek philosophers to the modeı 
ologists observations have been acc 
ting, and processes have been develop 
the use of which the proper study « 
is easier than ever before, Until ax 
cent day the study of society has b 
fragmentary, and its results have be 
so unrelated to each other, that the | 
sions derived from them have had 
authority. Sociology now takes up t 
of making the study of society syst 
and of combining special knowledg 
available social wisdom. 

Until political economy develope 
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pendence, and we may say that this achieve- 
ment was simultaneous with the declaration 
of American independence, thought about 
society was divided between history and 
philosophy, using each of these terms in a 
liberal sense. The study of society tended 
either to the narration of events, or to re- 
flections which purported to disclose the 
principles controlling events. Each genus 
of study included various species, so that the 
statements which follow apply with unequal 
strictness to different phases of the kind of 
inquiry to which they refer. 

Historical writing, in which sociology has 
one of its roots, has betrayed in turn most 
of the vices to which mind is liable. Credu- 
lity, for example, has set down as true many 
things which fancy, conjecture, or rumor af- 
firmed. Thus the Roman myths became 
part of Livy’s history. 

Speculative history has represented as facts 
additions that the imagination of the scribe 
held to be probable in view of other things 
which were supposed to be known about the 
facts. The name Herodotus is the classic 
symbol for this sort of history. Its readers 
are in the plight of those who try to de- 
cide from Goethe’s accounts of himself which 
parts are “ Wahrheit ” and which are “ Dich- 
tung.” History written under the protec- 
tion of despots has either frankly pandered 
to the prevalent power, as in the case of the 
chronicles preserved upon Assyrian or 
Egyptian monuments ; or it has artfully ideal- 
ized alien social conditions, as in the case of 
the Germania of Tacitus; or it has treated 
topics of its time so diplomatically, as inthe 
case of Machiavelli’s “ Prince,” which may 
by accommodation be called history, that 
the despot might read one thing out of it 
and the critic another; or it has indirectly 
flattered the monarch by writing of the 
past in the spirit of a retained advocate, as 
in the case of Lord Bacon’s Life of Henry 
VII. In either instance the result is a mass 
of assertion which is useful to seekers after 
truth at present only after it has been sifted 
by scholars who have the skill of detectives. 

Our purpose will be more directly served 
by pointing out deficiencies than by attempt- 
ing to enumerate or estimate the services of 


this department of social exposition. I 
tory has at best but partially satisfied me 
demand for knowledge of the past. In def: 
of adequate analysis of human activities 
tory has left out of view large sections 
knowledge which are of no less importa 
than those studied and recorded. Sociol 
is at present laying upon future histori 
obligations far more comprehensive tl 
those discharged by the historians of 
past. 

Of philosophy, as explanation of hun 
relations, similar assertions are true, ” 
most flagrant vice of philosophy has b 
its inversion of the order in which the 
quisition of real knowledge is possible. 
stead of building up knowledge by pati 
accumulation of facts, the philosophers h 
constructed pretentious conceptions of cı 
prehensive truth, and then they have | 
sumed that these liberal assumptions cc 
supply sufficient details of fact about ne: 
elements of knowledge. They have t 
turned knowable facts into a masquerad: 
artificial notions. They have taught r 
that the shortest route to knowledge of 
man affairs is by way of those remote « 
ceptions which they have treated as al 
lute truth. They have consequently m 
their disciples so helplessly far-sighted 1 
from disuse their mental vision well r 
lost its power to bring near realities : 
focus. 

Adam Smith’s “inquiry into the nat 
and causes of the wealth of nations’? m: 
the beginning of the era in which his! 
and philosophy are adjusting themse 
with entirely new efficiency to social serv 
It is by no means improbable that in 
future Adam Smith, rather than Comte, 
be regarded as the founder of sociology. 
the spirit of both historian and philoso 
the Glasgow professor confronted a spe 
social problem, and attempted to solve i 
the only way in which solution is possi 
He asked, “What are the principles in 
cordance with which national wealth is 
creased, and in violation of which nat 
remain poor?” The answer must necess: 
be both history and philosophy. Itmus 
a collection of facts, in which the phen 
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Sociology has thus accomplished an ad- 
justment of a few men’s thoughts to the 
fact that associated human life is a totality 
made up of distinguishable parts, each with 
a history, each with an influence upon the 
other parts, each unintelligible unless in- 
terpreted in its correlations with the rest. 

But sociology is more than a combination 
of history and philosophy. The historical 
habit involves contemplation of social facts 
in two particular aspects; first as products 


of something antecedent, second as factors ' 


in the production of something subsequent. 
When scrutiny of society comes down to 
date, contemporary conditions necessarily 
come into the field of view in this double 
aspect. There is accordingly set for the 
sociologist the task of knowing the facts of 
contemporary society so intimately that he 
may not only anticipate the action of visible 
tendencies, but still further that he may be 
able to justify methods of interference with 
perverse tendencies, in order to procure 
more desirable results. | 

Modern sociology is accordingly develop- 
ing a new species of scholar, whose function 
it is to do philosophically what the reporter 
of the daily press does superficially, viz.: 
to set in order the significant elements of 
contemporary life. The material addition 
which the new sociology makes to history 
is classified and related knowledge of 
meaning terms in the present social 
equation. 

The sociologists confront the fact that 
human beings, whose characteristics and 
whose needs have been exhibited with a 
‚large degree of definiteness during trace- 
able human history, now find themselves in 
peculiar social conditions, within which 
they have to work out their own solution of 
the problem of happiness. It is the 
ambition of the sociologists to comprehend 
and expound the facts of human conditions 
so completely that their own generation 
may get a larger proportion of the possible 
goods of life than would be obtainable 
without the help of social philosophy. In 
other words, knowledge of present soci- 
ety and its possibilities involves compre- 
hension of present human activities in the 


same orderly arrangement in which it 
been found necessary to group histor 
facts for purposes of intelligence. 
order to be wise about the tasks wh 
living men have to perform we must t: 
into account the facts of the physical 
vironment in which we live, our inheri 
and acquired physical and mental tra 
the peculiarities of our industrial organ 
tion, and of our technical resources, 
written and unwritten laws of governm« 
and of society as distinguished from gove 
ment, the ideals of advantage and ha] 
ness which are dominant, and the codes 
conduct which are potent. 

Recognition of this necessity accou 
for the industry that has been displayec 
recent years by students of society in 
amining conditions which had previot 
attracted little notice. To know societ: 
has become necessary to know neglec 
and despised elements of society, : 
obscure and apparently insignificant 
lations within society. Hence the attent 
to the defective, dependent, and delinqu 
classes, which has been so noticeable t 
many have mistaken this attention for 
whole business of sociology. Hence 
study, notably in Germany, France, : 
England, of the physical conditions 
factories and of operatives’ dwellings. 

No facts that have a part in detern 
ing the direction or the results of hun 
efforts to attain the ends of life may 
omitted henceforth when men attempt 
plan philosophically for the improvemen: 
parts or the whole of society. The so 
factors that have had most consideratioı 
the past, nationalities, governments, arm 
laws, may not disappear from view; but 
quality of life must become more import 
than its quantity, and the fortunes 
individuals, as limited by institutions, m 
become relatively more interesting than 
mass movements of nations. 

It is for reasons just hinted at that 
so-called “labor problem” has occupied 
much of the attention of social theor 
that it in turn has been mistaken by m; 
for the peculiar province of sociology. 
relation to social philosophy in general : 
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Westsono’, Jan. 15, 1857. 


Dear Sue, 
At a meeting of the Trustees of the Starz REFORM 

Scuoot yor Boys, held at their office, at the Institution, this evening, it was 
Voted, ‘“ That the thanks of the Board be tendered to the Hon. GEoRGH 
8. Bourwezz, Secretary of the Board of Education, for his appropriate and 
highly instructive Address delivered in the Chapel of the Institution, this day, 
before a portion of the State Government and State Board of Agriculture, nu- 
merous invited guests, and the Trustees, Officers, and Boys of the Institution ; 
and that a copy be requested for publication.” 

It affords me pleasure to communicate this vote to you, and to express the 
hope that you will comply with the request. 


Very truly yours, 
SIMON BROWN, 
Chairman of the Committee of Arrangements. 


Hon. Gxonaz 8. BourwzıLı, Groton, Mass. 


Groton, Jan. 19, 1857. 
To Hon. Simon Brown. 


Sır, — I acknowledge the receipt of your letter, requesting, 
in behalf of the Trustees of the Starz Reyorm Scxooz ror Boys, a copy of the 
Address delivered by me, before the authorities and friends of the Institution, 
on the 16th instant. I am grateful to the Board of Trustees for the expression 
of their approbation, and I shall place a copy of the Address at their disposal. 


I am, sir, your friond and obedient servant, 
GEO. 8. BOUTWELL. 


— [m si 


SERVICES. 


AT a meeting of the Trustces of the State Reform 
School, held at Westboro’, on Thursday, Dec. 11, 1856, 
the resignation of Mr. James M. TALCOTT was acccpt- 
ed; and on the first day of January, 1857, Mr. WırLııam. 
E. Starr, of Worcester, was elected to supply the 
vacancy. At this meeting it was decided that the 
ceremonies of inducting the new Superintendent into 
office should take place on Thursday, Jan. 15, 1857; 
and a committce of the Trustees, consisting of Messrs. 
Browns, FAYERWEATHER, and Fircu, was appointed to 
make the necessary arrangements. These arrange- 
ments were made; and the ceremonies took place on 
the day assigned, in the Chapel of the Institution, 
commencing at quarter-past eleven o'clock, a.m. 
There were present some two hundred invited guests, 
and among them His Honor Licut.-Gov. Brexcutey, 
and the Hon. Messrs. Howıaxp and Eames of the 
Council. The venerable Rosert Rayrovt1, of Beverly, 
one of the Building Commissioners, and a long and 
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earnest friend of the Institution, was not deterred by 
advanced age or the inclemencies of the season from 
being present, and manifesting his unalterable interest 
in this noble charity. Some of the former Trustees 
honored the occasion with their presence, together 
with several clergymen and ladies and gentlemen dis- 
tinguished for their liberality and zeal in the charitable 
efforts of the State. 

All the officers of the School were present, as well 
as the boys, who numbered on that day five hundred 
and seventy-six ; and also their devoted sabbath-school 
teachers from the immediate neighborhood and from 
the village, some twenty in number, several of whom 
had scarcely been absent a sabbath for five or six years. 

The boys having been previously seated, upon the 
entering of the officers and guests, the services were 
commenced with singing, by the boys, of the hymn, — 


«O Lord! I would depend on thee,” — 


and who were accompanied with instrument and voice 
by Mrs. Ayres, their music teacher. 

An appropriate, fervent, and touching prayer was 
then uttered by the Rev. Horace James, of Worcester. 

Mr. Brown, Chairman of the Committee of Arrange- 
ments, then introduced Mr. Starr, the Superintendent 
elect, to the Trustees, to the friends honoring the oc- 
casion with their presence, to the officers and boys. 
To the boys he said, that “ Mr. Starr had not sought the 
place to which he had been elected; but the Trustees 
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had sought him for it, believing him to be a man 
eminently qualified to discharge its duties. He comes 
to you, boys, with a loving heart, determined to do you 
good. You have been cut off from your natural 
parents and deprived of your liberties, and now placed 
here under the influences of correct teaching and good 
examples, that you may shun evil and learn to do well. 
In your Superintendent, and in the affectionate solici- 
tude of his wife, you will find a parental watchfulness 
and love that will ever be over you, and anxious to 
comfort you and make you happy. They come here, 
with your officers and teachers, to do you good; and 
now you must resolve, that, in all their requirements, 
you will obey them with cheerfulness and alacrity. 
Then you can soon again go out into the world, where 
it will be bright and pleasant to you, and you may 
become good and useful citizens.” 
Mr. Starr then said, — 


Sir, —I thank you for the kind words which you have 
spoken in introducing me to the people here assembled. 

I thank the Trustees of this Institution for their partiality 
in intrusting me with the duties and responsibilities of the 
position which I now assume, and pray God to enable me 
so to acquit myself as to justify their confidence. 

Officers of the State Reform School for Boys, — The 
partiality of the Trustees of this Institution has called me to 
a position, the duties and responsibilities of which I assume 
with great diffidence; but, looking to God for strength and 
wisdom, and to you for a kind and cordial co-operation, I have 
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withdrawn from other pursuits, and devoted myself to the 
duties of this appointment. 

Fellow-officers, — We have a great work to perform, —to 
instruct the ignorant, to guide the erring, to restrain the 
wayward ; to minister to the health ; to aid in the formation 
of moral, religious, industrious, and regular habits. 

And what are the motives and the means to this work? 
There can be but one motive to induce a person to enter 
upon this work with any prospect of success; and that is 
love, — love of those committed to our charge, love of one 
another, love of the right, love to God and love to man. 
The means are numerous and various; but I shall only 
allude to one or two of them. We must be united: “a 
house divided against itself cannot stand.” Our example 
much be worthy of imitation, and must be the true exponent 
of our one great motive, — love. 

This, in some respects the pioneer Institution in the New 
World for the reformation of the erring and wayward, has 
earned a reputation in the nation. Shall that reputation be 
sustained ? 

I am happy to believe that every one of you will cheerfully 
co-operate with me as I shall endeavor to maintain the charac- 
ter of the Institution, and to forward the designs for which 
this great charity was founded ; and that, so doing, we may 
be a united, a useful, and happy family. 

Friends and fellow-citizens, who have come here to mani- 
fest your interest in this Institution, and to give respectability 
to this occasion, —I thank you for your presence; I thank 
you for showing to these boys that you are interested in their 
welfare; and, in the performance of the arduous duties which 
will devolve on me here, I shall be sustained in no small 
degree by the knowledge that I have your sympathy. 

To the boys for whose benefit this Institution was founded, 
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permit me to say, I come here to do you good. I am 
desirous to do you all the good I can, and to do it in the 
kindest manner possible. Our good Commonwealth is un- 
sparing in her expenditures for the benefit of all classes of 
her citizens, and you are receiving a large share of her bounty. 
It is the desire of our government and legislators that you 
may be good boys, and that, by forming habits of industry, 
neatness, order, intelligence, and virtue, you may fit your- 
selves for usefulness and happiness. 

I come among you an entire stranger to most of you, but 
hope not to continue so long; and I hope to find you all 
* willing to avail yourselves of the benefits here offered you. 

God grant you may all leave the Institution wiser than 
you entered it; that your days may be long and happy ; and, 
above all, that you may enter that rest prepared for them that 
love God and keep his commandments! 


A select choir of the boys then sang, in a very 
pleasant and acceptable manner, the sentence com- 


mencing, — 
4“ Wait on the Lord.” 


The Hon. Greorce S. Boutwe t, Secretary of the 
Board of Education, then delivered the following 
Address : — 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, AND TRUSTEES OF THE SCHOOL,— 
Neither the invitation of the Trustees nor my own conve- 
nience will permit a detailed examination of the topics which 
the occasion suggests ; and it is my purpose to address my- 


self to those who are assembled to participate in the exercises 
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of the day, trusting to familiar and unobserved visits for other 
and better opportunities for conference with the inmates of 
the Institution. 

As the mariner, though cheered by genial winds and 
canopied by cloudless skies, tests and marks his position 
and course by repeated observations, so we now desire to 
note the progress of this humanity-freighted vessel in its 
voyage over an uncertain sea, yet, as we trust, toward lands 
of perpetual security and peace. All are voyagers on the 
sea of life: some, with the knowledge of ancient days only, 
grope their way by headlands, or trust themselves occasion- 
ally to the guidance of the sun or the stars ; while others, 
with the chart and compass of the Christian era, move 
confidently on their course, attracted by the Soürce and 
Centre of allgood. And it is a blessing of this state of 
existence, though it may sometimes seem to be a curse, that 
the choice between good and evil yet remains. The wisdom 
of aright choice is here manifested in the benevolence of 
this foundation. 

The State Reform School for Boys has now enjoyed eight 
full years of life and progress; and though we cannot 
estimate nor measure the good it may have induced, or the 
evil it may have prevented, yet enough of its history and 
results is known to justify the course of its patrons, both 
public and private, and to warrant the ultimate realization 
of their early cherished hopes. The State is most honored 
in the honor awarded to its sons; and the name of 
LYMAN, now and evermore associated with a work of 
benevolence and reform, will always command the admi- 
ration of the citizens of the Commonwealth, and stimu- 
late the youth of the school to acquire and practise those 
virtues which their generous patron cherished in his own 
life and honored in others. Gov. Washburn, in the Dedi- 
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cation Address, said, “We commend this school, with its 
oflicers and inmates, to a generous and grateful public, with 
the trust that the future lives of the young, who may be sent 
hither for correction and reform, may prove the crowning 
glory of an enterprise so auspiciously begun.” Since these 
words were uttered, and this hope, the hope of many hearts, 
was expresscd, nearly two thousand boys, charged with 
various offences, — many of them petty, and others scrious 
or even criminal,— have been admitted to the school; and 
the Chaplain, in his report for the year 1854, says that “ the 
Institution will be instrumental in saving a majority of those 
who come under its fostering care.” This opinion, based, 
no doubt, upon the experience which the Chaplain and other 
officers of the Institution had had, is to be taken as possessing 
a substantial basis of truth ; and it at once suggests important 
reflections. 

Massachusetts is relieved of the presence of a thousand 
criminal, or, at best, viciously disposed persons. A thou- 
sand active, capable, industrious, productive, full-grown men 
have been created; or rather a thousand consumers of the 
wealth of others, enemies of the public order and peace, have 
been transformed into intelligent supporters of social life, 
into generous, faithful guardians of public virtue and tran- 
quillity. Nor would the influences of this degraded popula- 
tion, if unreformed, have ceased with its own existence: 
every succceding generation must have gathered somewhat of 
a harvest of crime and woe. A thousand boys, hardened by 
neglect, educated in vice, and shunned by the virtuous, 
would, as men, have been efficient missionaries of lawless- 
ness, wrong, and crime. And who shall estimate how much 
of an addition their reform is, in its results, to the wealth, 
the intellectual, moral, and religious character, of the State ? 
The criminal class is never a producing class ; and the labor of 
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a thousand men here reclaimed, if estimated for the period 
of twenty years only, is equal to the labor of twenty thousand 
men for one year; which, at a hundred dollars each, yields 
two millions of dollars. The pecuniary advantages of this 
school, as of all schools, we may estimate; but there are 
better and higher considerations, in the elevated intellectual, 
moral, and religious life of the State, that are too pure, too 
ethereal, to be weighed in the balance against the grosser 
possessions and acquisitions of society. We thus get glimpses 
of the prophetic wisdom which led Mr. Lyman to say, “I do 
not look on this school as an experiment: on the contrary, 
it strikes me that it is an institution which will produce 
decidedly beneficial results, not only for the present day, but 
for many years to come. I do not, therefore, think that it 
should, even now, be treated in any respect in the light of an 
experiment, to be abandoned if not successful; for, if the 
school is introduced to public notice on no better footing and 
with no more preparation than usually attend trial-schemes of 
most kinds, the probability is that it will fail, considering 
the peculiar difficulties of the case” Here is a high 
order of faith in its application to human affairs; but 
Mr. Lyman saw, also, that the work to be performed must 
encounter obstacles, and that its progress toward a perfect 
result would be slow. ° 

These obstacles have been encountered ; and yet the pro- 
gress has been more rapid than the words of our founder 
imply. But are we not at liberty to forget the trials, crosses, 
and perplexities of this movement, as we behold the fruits, 
already maturing, of the wisdom and Christian benevolence of 
our honored Commonwealth ? 

We are assembled to review the past, and to gather from 
it strength and courage for the future; and we may with 
propriety congratulate all, whether present or absent, who have 
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been charged with the administration of this school, and 
have contributed their share, however humble, to promote 
these benign results. And we ought also to remember those, 
whether living or dead, whose faith and labors laid the 
foundation on which the State has built. Of the dead, I 
mention Lyman, Lamb, Denny, Woodward, Shaw, and 
Greenleaf, — all of whom, with money, counsel, or personal 
- service, contributed to the plan, progress, and completion of 
the work. 

The good that they have done is not interred with their 
bones ; and their example will yet find many imitators, as 
men more generally and more perfectly realize the importance 
of faith in childhood and youth, as the elements of a true 
faith in our race. If this enterprise, in the judgment of its 
founder, was not an experiment ten years ago, it cannot be 
so regarded now ; yet the public will look with anxicty, 
though with hope, upon every change of the officers of the 
Institution. The Trustees having appointed a new Super- 
intendent, he now assumes the great responsibility. It may 
not be second to any in the State; yet a man of energy, who 
is influenced by a desire to do good, and who will not 
measure his reward by present emoluments or temporary 
fame, can bear steadily and firmly the weight put upon him. 
The Superintendent elect has been a teacher elsewhere, and 
he is to be a teacher here also. His work will not, in all 
particulars, correspond with the work that he has left; yet the 
principles of government and education are in substance 
the same. The head of a school always occupies a position of 
influence; the characters of the children and youth confided 
to him are in a great degree subject to his control. But 
here the teacher is deprived of all home influcnces, either for 
good or evil. This institution is at once a home and a school ; 
and its head has the united power and responsibility of the 
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parent and the teacher. Here are to be combined the social 
and moral influences of home, the religious influences of the 
Sunday school, with the intellectual and moral training of 
the public school. He who to-day enters upon this work 
should have both faith and courage. He is to deal with the 
unfortunate rather than with the exceptional cases of human- 
ity; for all these are children whom the Father of the race, 
in his providence, has confided to earthly parents to be 
educated for a temporal and an immortal existence. That 
these parents, through crime, ignorance, indolence, careless- 
ness, or misfortune, have failed in their work, is no certain 
evidence that we are to fail in ours. May we not hope to 
see in this school the kindness, consideration, affection, and 
forethought of the parent, without the delusion which some- 
times causes the father or mother to treat the vices of the 
child as virtues to be encouraged? And may we not expect 
from the Superintendent, to whom, practically, the discipline 
of the school is confided, one characteristic of good govern- 
ment, not always, it is feared, found in punitive and re- 
formatory institutions? I speak of the attributes of equality, 
uniformity, and certainty in the administration of the law. 
To be sure, a school, a prison, or a state, will suffer when its 
code is lax ; and it will also suffer when its system is oppres- 
sive or sanguinary: but these peculiarities in themselves do 
not so often, in any community, produce dissatisfaction, dis- 
order and violence, as an unequal, partial and uncertain 
administration of the laws. If, at times, the laws are ad- 
ministered strictly according to the letter; and if, at other 
times, they are reluctantly enforced or altogether disregarded ; 
if it can never be known beforehand whether a violation is 
to be followed by the prescribed penalty ; especially if this 
uncertainty becomes systematic, and a portion are favored, 
while the remainder are required to answer strictly for all 
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their delinquencies ; and if, above all, these favored ones are 
recognized as sentinels, or spies, or informers in the service of 
the officers, — then not only will the spirit of insubordination 
manifest itself, but that spirit may ripen into alienations, 
feuds, and personal enmities, dangerous to the prosperity of 
the Institution. Here the scales of justice should be evenly 
balanced, and the boy should learn from his own daily ex- 
perience to measure equal and exact justice unto others. I 
do not speak of systems of government: they are essential, 
no doubt; but they are not to be regarded as of the first 
importance in institutions for punishment or reformation. 
Establish as wise a system as you can; but never trust to 
that alone. Administer the system that you have with all 
the equality, uniformity, and certainty that you can command. 
As a general truth, it may be said that the law is respected 
when these qualities are exhibited in its administration ; and, 
when these qualities are wanting, the spirit of obedience is 
driven from the hearts and minds of the people. 

But we are not to rely altogether, nor even chiefly, upon 
the visible weapons of authority. Especially must the mind 
and heart of childhood and youth be approached and quick- 
ened and strengthened by judicious appeals to the sentiments 
of veneration and love, and to the principles of the Christian 
faith. In this Institution, one serious obstacle is present ; 
but it may be overcome by energy, industry, and a spirit of 
benevolence ; though it seems, indeed, quite formidable. I 
speak of the large number of inmates to be superintended by 
one person. Men act in masses for the removal of general 
evils; but the reformation of children must be individual, 
and to a great extent dependent upon the agency, or at least 
upon the co-operation, of the subjects of it. It is not easy 
for the Superintendent to make himself acquainted with the 
persons and familiar with the lives of six hundred boys; yet 
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this knowledge is quite essential to the exercise of a salutary 
influence over them. He may be aided by the subordinate 
officers of the Institution ; and that aid, under any circum- 
stances, he will need: but, after all, his own influence and 
power for good will be measured by the extent of his personal 
acquaintance with the inmates as individuals. First, then, 
government is essential to this school: not a reign of terror ; 
but a government whose majesty, power, equality, certainty, 
uniformity, and consequent justice, shall be experienced by all 
alike ; and, being experienced by all alike, will be respected, 
reverenced, and obeyed. 

And next the social, intellectual, and moral influences of 
the school and the home should be combined-and mingled, 
or else the visible forms of government become a skeleton, 
merely indicating the figure, structure, and outline of the 
perfect body, but destitute of the vital principle which alone 
could render it of any value to itself or to the world. 

This Institution is not an end, but a means. The home 
itself is only a preparatory school for life. This is a sub- 
stitute for the home; but is not, and never can be, its equal. 
It therefore follows that the boy should be removed when- 
ever a home can be secured, especially if his reformation 
have been previously so far accomplished as to render the 
completion of the work probable. 

A great trust has been confided to the officers of the Re- 
form School ; but the power to do good is usually proportion- 
ate to the responsibility imposed upon the laborer. In this 
view, much will be expected ; but the expectations formed 
ought not to relate so much to results, as to the wisdom and 
humanity with which the operations are conducted. Massa- 
chusetts is charged with the support of a great number of 
charitable and reformatory institutions. Their necessity 
springs from the defects of social life ; therefore their exist- 
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ence is a comparative rather than a positive good ; and he is 
the truest friend of the race who does most to remove the 
causes of poverty, ignorance, insanity, mental and physical 
weakness, moral waywardness and crime. 


Mr. Brown then briefly spoke to the boys of the 
little word Lover, that the Superintendent had used. 
He told them that love was universal. It was love that 
had brought them here, not hate; it was love to them 
that had induced these friends of various ages to 
come to-day to learn whether they were reaping bene- 
fits from this Institution, and among them one with 
silver locks, who had greatly aided this noble work, 
and whose zeal was not repressed by age, distance, 
or the inclemencies of the season. To prove this, he 
introduced the Hon. Rosert Rantout, of Beverly, 
who said, — 


It had been stated, by the gentleman who preceded him, 
that there was here a representation of the three great divi- 
sions of society, —the young, the middle-aged, and the old. 
He felt that he was called on as the representative of that 
small division, necessarily small, to which his many years of 
life assigned him. It is suitable, on occasions like the pre- 
sent, that the old and the young should meet together for their 
mutual improvement. He would say to the boys of this 
school, that the perfect order which had been preserved 
during this protracted session gave him much satisfaction: it 
indicated a good degree of self-government on the part of 


the scholars, and of wholesome discipline on the part of the 
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governors and teachers, and was but rarely exceeded, or even 
equalled, in many of our large common schools. 

He loved to look upon a numerous gathering of children 
for any useful purpose of instruction or of entertainment. It 
calls to the recollection of the old that they were once chil- 
dren, and awakens and warms that sympathy which may have 
grown cold by constant intercourse with that middle division 
in life which they have passed. Let me exhort you, my 
young friends, not to repine at any deprivations which must 
necessarily attend your situation here, but that you cheerfully 
acquiesce, and cultivate a grateful sense ofthe many advantages 
you here enjoy, to reform whatever may have been vicious 
or wrong in your past conduct, to promote your virtue, and 
to give you that knowledge and instruction in the common 
branches of school learning, which will enable you, when you 
leave this place, to take a respectable stand in society, and, by 
virtuous conduct, diligence, and industry, sustain it through 
your lives. Youare enjoying many advantages for improve- 
ment in virtue and knowledge, which many of those of your 
time of life, who are abroad and at liberty, do not enjoy. Let 
this be an additional reason for a cheerful contentment with 
your situation. Cultivate feelings of reverence and respect 
for your governors and teachers. 

Perhaps the larger number who are sent here are so sent 
because, in the words of the law, ‘they are stubborn chil- 
dren,” and do not “ honor their father and mother ” by a due 
obedience to their commands. This being the case, let your 
attention be especially directed to the formation of habits of 
reverence, of obedience, of docility, and humility ; and, by your 
earnest, persevering endeavors, you may become established 
in virtue and accomplished in knowledge. ‘Fear God, and 
keep his commandments ; for this is the whole duty of man.” 
I commend you to the blessing of God. 
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I conclude by saying to this whole assembly, that this joy- 
ful occasion should call to our grateful recollection the noble, 
generous, philanthropic donation of THEODORE LYMAN, to 
the Commissioners for purchasing a site for these buildings, 
-of a sum of money sufficient to enable them to buy the Farm 
on which they are erected, as well as of his large subsequent 
donations and bequests towards the establishment of this 


Institution, which his unusual modesty only prevented being 
called by his name. 


Lieut.-Gov. Brexcntey was next introduced, and 
expressed his regret that the Governor was unable to 
be present. He was, he said, formerly associated with 
Mr. Starr in Worcester, and believed him to be fully 
qualified for the discharge of the duties devolving upon 
him here. He congratulated the Trustecs upon the 
wisdom of their choice, and then addressed a few words 
to the Superintendent, appropriate to his entering upon 
his new duties. He said a few words to the boys, — 
relating one or two incidents imparting useful lessons 
to his youthful hearers in regard to the power of 
example and influence, and cautioning them against 
evil temptations. He counselled them to be obedient 
to their teachers, and then they would become useful 
members of socicty. 

The Chairman then introduced the Rev. Braprorp 
K. Prrrce, Superintendent of the Industrial School 
for Girls, at Lancaster. 
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In responding to the call, Mr. Peirce offered his sincere 
congratulations to the new Superintendent upon entering 
upon his delicate, responsible, and onerous but honorable 
office. More especially did he sympathize with the principle 
upon which he undertook his new labors, for no lower con- 
sideration than as affording a favorable opportunity for doing 
good. Ifa man should choose such a place, he continued, 
as one affording a relief from care and labor, and offering an 
ample compensation, without requiring great exertion on his 
part, it would be difficult to conceive of one more sadly dis- 
appointed upon the trial. But, as a position in which one 
might serve his Master, and accomplish good for his race, 
every intelligent Christian man in the community might covet 
the opportunity which the partiality of friends had afforded 
to them. 

Mr. Peirce then addressed the boys. Referring to a lecture 
which he had delivered to them a few years before, illustrated 
with a magic lantern, he remarked, that they might recollect, 
among the pictures which were shown them on that occasion, 
one exhibiting the appearance of the heavens in the evening 
when the stars are visible. But, among all the constellations 
which were seen on that evening, there was one star which 
he had not shown them, —it was the star (alluding to the 
name of the new Superintendent) which had risen upon them 
to-day. Before the discovery of the mariner’s compass, 
sailors were accustomed to steer their vessels by the stars, 
and travellers to mark out their courses where there were no 
roads. By the light of this new star which Providence had 
bestowed upon them, they might safely direct their course 
through life. It would not be like the light of a wrecker, 
beguiling them upon a fatal shore; but, he trusted, like the 
rays of the star of Bethlehem which hung over the place 
where Jesus was. 
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It was a great thing, he said, to be a boy, — greater than to 
be aman. There was not a man living that could become a 
boy again. How many, who had made fatal mistakes, fallen 
into dreadful temptations, become wretched and ruined, 
would go back again to childhood, ifthey could! But youth 
never returns again. Every boy, however, with God’s bless- 
ing, can become a good and useful man. 

In order that a boy may be successful in after-life, two 
things are wanted. First, he should have a fair chance. On 
the morning after his lecture, he rode to the railroad station 
with one of the boys of the Institution. On his way, he asked 
him, as he was just apprenticed to a farmer living at a dis- 
tance, “ Will you not be home-sick?” Supposing he referred 
to his own former residence, the boy said, “I never had a 
home, sir.” His parents were intemperate, took no interest 
in him, and never sent him to school. Before he came to 
Westboro’, that boy had not a fair chance. The Common- 
wealth, because proper provision had not previously been 
made for them, had here given them all a fair chance. But 
it was necessary, in the second place, that each boy should 
resolve to make the best use of his opportunities. It was not 
possible to make men of them, without they tried themselves. 
Many a boy with a kind home, and with every opportunity 
to secure success in manhood, had, through idleness or 
viciousness, ruined himself, and broken the hearts of his 
parents. 

Mr. Peirce then related several instances of boys who had 
determined to do the best they could in their circumstances, 
and whose efforts were crowned with success. Ile closed by 
expressing an earnest desire that the time might not be far 
distant when Massachusetts would give to every boy and girl 
within her limits a fair chance. 
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The Rev. James O. Barney, of Seekonk, being 
introduced, said, — 


I am aware that much time has already been spent in 
addresses and remarks. That which remains to me, I will 
occupy, with your permission, in a few words of counsel and 
encouragement to the boys of this Institution. 

Boys, when you mingled your youthful voices in a song of 
praise to God, my heart rose up, with undissembled gratitude, 
to the same great and good Being, that he, in his kind provi- 
dence, had placed you in circumstances so favorable for the 
acquisition of useful knowledge, the performance of Christian 
duties, and the enjoyment of Christian privileges. 

And again my heart thanked God when your new Super- 
intendent announced, that, though now a stranger to you, he 
did not intend long to remain such ; but that he would bring 
his whole heart into the work, and love you ; and not only he, 
but his worthy companion, would love you, and be a mother 
to you as orphan and motherless children, caring for you, and 
sympathizing with you in your sickness, loneliness, and trials. 

Boys, there is no greater blessing ever enjoyed than to be 
loved by the good and the virtuous, and to share in their kind 
offices and sympathies. This blessing you enjoy. All the 
trustees and officers of this Institution love you and sympa- 
thize with you, and, in all their deliberations and doings, seek 
only your benefit. And, more than this, the great heart of 
the Commonwealth loves you, and has done for you what it 
has done for but a small portion of its youth: it has founded 
and furnished this noble Institution for your especial accom- 
modation ; it provides for you competent officers of inspec- 
tion and instruction; it clothes, feeds, and shelters you ; it 
educates you in letters, religion, and business, — and asks no- 
thing in return but that you be good and useful boys and men. 
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You are now in the hands ofthe Commonwealth ; and such 
is its benevolence towards you, that, if there were any situa- 
tion in its power better adapted to your present condition, it 
would at once place you in it. 

But, much as the trustees and officers, and the great heart 
of this generous Commonwealth, love you, there is yet another 
heart that loves you much more,—the heart of the great 
God ; for it is he that inclines all others to love you and labor 
for you. How much then, boys, ought you to love Him, 
who has placed you where you can attain to all that is use- 
ful, amiable, excellent, and of good report ! 

You have every encouragement to make great efforts for 
yourselves. You are, indeed, deprived for a time of your 
accustomed liberty ; but, if you live, it will be restored to you 
again ; and if you improve the means you here enjoy, of being 
good and useful men, some of you may go out upon the broad, 
blue waters, and stand in command on the quarter-deck of 
some of our noblest ships. Some of you may be eminent 
farmers, mechanics, or merchants ; others of you may become 
distinguished in the learned professions ; and others of you 
may yet lift up your hands, in the State House or in 
the Capitol, to make laws for this Commonwealth or for the 
country. There is no position in life so honorable, so sacred, 
so elevated, but that you may attain to it. And here let me 
say to you, boys, ‘ Have no fellowship with the unfruitful 
works of darkness, but rather reprove them” by your just 
principles and good conduct. 

When a boy less than fourteen years of age, I was thrown 
upon the broad ocean to mingle with sailors, then more 
intemperate, profane, and more wicked than they now are; 
and often I was tempted to do as they did. But I as often 
stepped up to the side of my dear absent mother, and mentally 
inquired of her if she would advise her son to say or do such 
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and such a thing, or to go to this place or that; and I never 
failed of getting such an impression on my mind as fully 
satisfied what was her advice. And I think it is by follow- 
ing her advice that I am to-day, under God, what I am, and 
where Iam. This practice I commend to you to adopt now, 
and in all future life. If at any time you are in trouble, if 
you are tempted, or if you are in doubt, just mentally, 
if you have no other way, step up to the side of your Super- 
intendent, Chaplain, or Teacher, and ask him what he would 
advise you to do in your circumstances ; and, when you 
have obtained his advice, do not argue the case with yourself, 
but submissively follow it. You will find that it will not 
only save you from much trouble, but it will bring you much 
peace. 

Boys, I have but a word more of advice for you: oh, 
heed it! Honor God, and he will honor you; for he says, 
« Them that honor me, I will honor.” 


Mr. Wırzıam R. Lincorn, Superintendent of the 
Reform School for Boys in the State of Maine, was 
next introduced. Mr. Lincoln had been the former 
Superintendent of this Institution, and alluded to the 
changes which had taken place in it since he left it. 
He spoke words of excellent advice to the boys, im- 
pressing upon them the importance of their co-opera- 
tion, in order to secure to themselves the greatest 
benefits of the Institution. 

The Doxology — 

‘: Praise God, from whom all blessings flow” — 
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was then sung, and the services in the Chapel were 
closed with a benediction by the Rev. C. B. Kitrrenae, 
of Westboro’. 

The boys were then marshalled out of the Chapel to 
their respective quarters; and the guests present were 
invited into the West Hall, where an ample and sub- 
stantial collation had been prepared. The Rev. Mr. 
Wesster, of Hopkinton, was invited to invoke the 
divine blessing; and then all partook in the most 
social manner of the repast before them. 

The exercises throughout commanded the most 
earnest attention, both from guests and boys; and all 
seemed happier and better for having assisted in the 
Inauguration of the new Superintendent. 


SIMON Brown, Commi 
ommittee 

J. A. FAYERWEATHER, ann * . 
angements. 

Joun A. Frrcu, 8 


WestBoro’, January, 1857. 
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LETTERS. 


The following letters have been received from 
gentlemen who were invited to attend the Inaugura- 
tion : — 


SALEM, Jan. 10, 1857. 


GENTLEMEN, — Your kind invitation to be present with you and 
friends at the Inauguration of Mr. Starr on the 15th instant, 
I have received, and, while I thank you for the same, must say, that, 
from present appearances, it will not be possible for me to leave 
home, because of my daily and arduous duties among the poor, the 
wants of whom seem more pressing among us than for three years 
previous. 

I should like to be at the School at the time named, because of 
my deep interest in it from its very commencement; and that 
interest has continued to increase. 


Yours very respectfully, 
JOHN BALL. 


Messrs. Simon Brown, J. A. FAYERWEATHER, Joux A. Fitce, 
Westboro’. 


Soura Danvers, Jan. 12, 1857. 


GENTLEMEN, — I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of 
your kind invitation to be present on Thursday, 15th instant, at the 
Inauguration of Mr. Starr as Superintendent of the State Reform 
School at Westboro’. 
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Having been present at the original induction of the School, and 
watched its progress with much solicitude ever since; and feeling, 
as I do, that it affords one of the most available and desirable modes 
of bettering the condition of society at a moderate expenditure, — 
I shall be most happy to accept the invitation, and learn, from my 
own observation, the actual condition of this reputed Model School 
for erring and friendless boys. Massachusetts, and her liberal and 
generous citizens, have in various ways done much to relieve the 
wants of the degraded and destitute, chiefly having reference to 
adults; but in the opening of the Reform School for Boys, at West- 
boro’, and in the establishment of the Industrial School for Girls, 
at Lancaster, she has capped the climax of her glory for benevo- 
lence and Christian charity. 

The wise man of old said, “Many daughters have done vir- 
tuously ; but thou excellest them all.” So may it be said of our 
honored mother, Massachusetts. 


With the highest respect, I have the honor to be, 
Your obliged friend and obedient servant, 


Joun W. PROCTOR. 


To Messrs. Saucon Brown, J. A. FAYERWEATHER, JoHN A. Fitca, 
Committee of the Trustees. 


GENTLEMEN, — I depended upon accepting your kind invitation 
to be present at the Inauguration of Mr. Starr; but a late attack of 
scarlet fever renders it doubtful whether I can expose myself so 
far and so long at this season. 

I regret the circumstance the more, as I could not take part in 
the installation of your Chaplain, and as I feel a very deep interest 
in all your movements. May God be with you! 


Believe me very truly and respectfully your friend, 
C. F. BARNARD. 
5, Warren Street, Buston, Jan. 13, 1857. 


= 
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LANCASTER, Jan. 17, 1857. 
Hon. Simon Brown. 


My pear Sir, — Absence from home has prevented me from 
sooner responding to your very gratifying invitation to attend 
the Inauguration of William E. Starr, Esq., as Superintendent of the 
Reform School for Boys. | 

It would have given me great pleasure to have attended, had my 
engagements permitted it. 

I am happy to learn from our mutual friend Mr. Peirce, since 
my return, that the occasion was one of great interest ; and I am 
gratified to know, also, that our kindred Institution for the other sex 
was so well represented in the person of our excellent Super- 
intendent. 

If any thing should be permitted to make one proud of his native 
State, that feeling would be justifiable while contemplating these 
noble charities of the old Bay State. 

We trust that the Institution for Girls, located in this town, will 
prove as highly conducive to the public welfare as has the West- 
boro’ School. 

The statistics of the Westboro’ Institution show it to have been 
one of the greatest utility; and its success reflects great credit 
upon its oflicers. 


Very respectfully yours, &c., 
WiıLper S. THURSTON. 


To Messrs. Simon Brown, J. A. FAYERWEATHER, JOHN A. Frrou, 
Committee of Trustees. 
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Boston, MAy 17, 1867. 
Hox. 8. H. WALLEY, 


Dear Sir,— At the request of several members of ‘The Boston SOCIAL SCIENCE 
ASSOCIATION,” we, of the Board of Directors, respectfully request for publication, a 
copy of the very able and instructive paper upon “High Prices, their Causes, and 
Remedy,” which was read by you at the last meeting of the Assoclation. 


GEO. B. EMERSON. 
OTIS CLAPP. 
DAVID WILDER. 


Boston, May 24, 1867, 
Gentlemen,—Your note of 17th inst. reached me yesterday on my return to the city- 
The paper, to which you allude, was prepared at your request, to be read at the 
monthly meeting of the Association, but with no expectation that it would be pub- 
li shed. I fear that your opinion of its merits is more favorable than it deserves, If, 
however, there is any probability that its publication would do good, especially that 
the sentiments it inculcates, would induce any of our people to adopt habits of econo- 
my, and forego useless and extravagant expenditures, I shall feel that my labor has 
not been in vain. 
Yours, very truly, 


SAMUEL H. WALLEY. 
To 


Messrs. Gzo. B. EMERSON, 
Orıs CLAPP, and 
Davip WILDER. 


HIGH PRICES. 


Our country has just passed through a fearful ordeal, in 
which all our thoughts and resources have been taxed to 
their utmost capacity, to devise ways and means to maintain 
life, in the body politic, till we should have accomplished 
the object of our struggle ; and since the war ceased, we 
have been busily occupied in securing, on a permanent 
basis, the results of our contest. For a time we hardly 
thought of consequences, or measured the exact risks we 
were incurring—so intent and eager were we, to preserve 
our country intact, and to hand down to our posterity the 
institutions of civil and religious liberty, delivered forever 
from the curse and taint of slavery. 

We have attained our object, and at this moment, the 
prospects of a happy future for this great republic seem 
more certain to be realized, than at any previous period of 
our national existence. It becomes us first, reverently to 
acknowledge the good and guiding hand of a kind Provi- 
dence, in watching over us and preserving our nation from 
imminent peril, at home and abroad, and securing to us 
such a complete deliverance. This done, we must be just 
to ourselves, and see that the country thus spared, and the 
citizens who survive, suffer no harm, by reason of unwise 
legislation. And this brings us directly to the consideration 
of the topic proposed for discussion. 


Bw. — 
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Probably no one circumstance has more astonished the 
civilized world, in connection with our late war, than the 
ease with which the means have been obtained by the Gov- 
ernment from the people, in a short space of time, for 
defraying the vast expenditures, which the war occasioned. 
One word is all that is required, to explain the manner in 
which so remarkable a result has been accomplished. That 
word is Credit. The people had a heart for the work, and, 
as it was in old time, when Solomon was about to build the 
Jewish temple, so was it with our Israel, they brought of all 
they had, to aid the Government. 

With unshaken confidence in the wisdom and honesty of 
LincoLn,—with perfect faith in the integrity of their cause, 
they gave their sons, themselves, and their wealth, to the 
country ; and thus it was, that the credit of the Government 
endorsed by the people, furnished the means for conducting 
to a successful termination, this gigantic struggle. But we 
must bear in mind that it was credit—not cash. The war 
was a war of faith—fought in confidence, regardless of cost, 
provided the end was secured. The time has arrived, when 
it becomes us to take care of our credit, that this may 
suffer no detriment, but be kept untarnished. 

We did not stop to inquire who was to be made rich, or 
who made poor ; what articles were to rise in price, and what 
in value—these were incidental considerations, not to be 
heeded at the moment: — but the time has now arrived for 
us to examine their influence on our present condition and 
our future prospects. 

In whatever manner credit is given, it directly affects prices. 
Take a familiar illustration ;— A sells merchandise to B, 
on four months’ credit—if he pays cash, he obtains a dis- 
count of four per cent. —in other words, if he takes the 
credit, he enhances the price of his goods, double the legal 
rate of interest, and the consumer must pay him so much 
more for the cost of credit than would have been required, if 
he had bought for cash. It was so with our country, in the 
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late conflict ; — we needed provisions and munitions of war, 
and they must be had on the best possible terms. (We do 
not stop to inquire whether the Government could not have 
maintained specie payments; doubtless they might have done 
so for a longer period than they did, but probably not for the 
duration of so formidable and expensive a war, and one which 
was fought with so little previous preparation). The men 
must be fed and clothed, as well as armed, and for the vast 
amounts of expenditure thus incurred, the Government put 
forth its credit; and of necessity they paid an additional sum 
for the credit, which sum was further enhanced, by the large 
contracts, that by their very magnitude prevented sharp com- 
petition and helped to swell prices. 

Add to this, that our relations to foreign nations, during 
the war, were of that delicate and complicated character, 
which afforded rare opportunities to home producers and 
manufacturers to obtain high prices as a consideration for the 
unusual credit to which they gave the Government. This 
was threefold — 1. They were to be paid in paper promises. 
—2. To be subjected to vexatious and perplexing scrutiny, 
by officials who rejected their fabrics on grounds often deemed 
unreasonable, and $d, to be compelled, from the necessities of 
the Government, to long and perilous delays of payment, 
after actual delivery and acceptance of goods. 

Like Government, like people. The scale of prices thus: 
raised, on some articles, indispensable for the use of the 
Government, was applied generally, on all articles, to all 
classes of purchasers. Gold, not being required for any of 
the purposes of money, except for the payment of duties to 
the Government, and for a portion of the interest by the 
Government, became virtually demonetized —a mere com- 
modity — and, offering no adequate check to the enhance- 
ment of nominal values, prices continued to rise, as the wants 
of the Government increased. 

Speculation followed, as will always happen, when there is 
no corrective at hand, to foreshadow danger and punish the 
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abuse of wholesome credit. Speculation became very general, 
reaching all classes, even those who had been reputed con- 
servative, sagacious, and even timid, many of whom suffered 
themselves, and a greater number suffered by the influence of 
their example. 

In fine, these and such as these, were the causes that 
induced a great and very general rise in prices of all articles, 
not only of necessary consumption, but also of luxury: 
Unfortunately for us, foreigners, especially the Germans, had 
so much faith in the ultimate success of our cause, that they 
purchased largely of our national securities — and thus fur- 
nished the medium by which those who had suddenly acquired 
riches at home, were enabled to expend the wealth, thus easily 
gained, in the purchase of foreign fabrics and of useless and 
costly luxuries from abroad. But without speculating longer 
upon the causes of present inflation, we must accept our 
situation and congratulate ourselves, that however great the 
cost has been, we have gained enough, to compensate us for 
the outlay. 

The problem for us now to solve, is, the remedy for our 
present abnormal condition. How can we safely and success- 
fully reduce the scale of prices? This problem can never be 
solved, so long as we have an artificial standard of value, 
which is not the product of labor, and does not possess 
intrinsic value. In other words — gold, not paper, is the 
universal standard of value; and it matters not how strong 
our faith may be in the ultimate responsibility, integrity and 
honor of our Government, so long as it pays its promises by 
renewals — we cannot recover an equilibrium of prices, with 
those countries which maintain a currency, based upon an 
acknowledged standard of value. 

The degree of depreciation may vary with changing circum- 
stances, but after all, a currency, which is irredeemable, or 
not immediately convertible, must be depreciated, and will 
continue to foster high prices. Calling a bit of printed paper, 
a dollar, does not give that paper intrinsic value. Witness 
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the difference between a gold dollar, a “ greenback” of the 
United States and a Confederate dollar: each bears the name 
of dollar, but how widely diverse the office which each 
performs. 

Unfortunately, in some respects, gold at the present time, 
is cheaper than almost any other article, and hence a high 
tariff affords no reliable protection against competition of 
foreign labor; but this evil can only be corrected by con- 
traction of the irredeemable currency to such a volume, as 
will put it in the power of the Government to pay its debts 
in coin; no rate of duty, however high, can accomplish the 
object. 

It is supposed by some that our present currency is not 
superabundant, and that owing to various changes which the 
war has occasioned, we need all that is now circulating in the 
community. 

After making all deductions, it is evident that there is a 
very large excess over the amount, formerly required, as 
appears from the following statement : — 


Before the war, we had about two hundred and two millions 
circulation in Bank notes, and about eighty-eight millions in 
specie, held by the Banks, exclusive of the amount in the 
Sub-Treasury and of public hoard, which is variously esti- 
mated. We have now in greenbacks, about three hundred 
and seventy-six millions, and in Bank notes three hundred 
millions. We make no account of specie, as it is demon- 
etized —and of the three hundred and seventy-six millions, 
about one hundred and five millions* are held as reserve by 


“These figures are obtained from the returns made by the National 
Banks to the Comptroller, Jan. 1, 1867. The returns made in April, 
which have been published since this address was prepared, show an 
increase in the amount of Compound Interest notes held by the Banks 
and a corresponding decrease in the amount of legal tender notes. This 
however is immaterial, as the Compound Interest notes will all disap- 
pear in a short time, and a much larger amount of legal tender notes 
will be required to constitute the twenty-five per cent reserve, which the 
Banks are required to keep, than they now hold. 
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the Banks, (exclusive of eighty-two millions Compound 
Interest notes and sixteen millions coin) — leaving about two 
hundred and seventy millions legal tenders, and three hundred 
millions bank circulation now afloat in the community. 

There is no satisfactory reason,* exclusive of war taxes, 
and these are only partial and limited in their influence, to be 
assigned, why the necessaries of life should cost much if any 
more than they did before the war ; and with gold in circula- 
tion, and no paper but such as was convertible into gold, at 
the pleasure of the holder, no reason can be given why prices 
should not fall very materially, if not fully to their former 
ratio. 

This being so, is it not the dictate of prudence, of sound 
judgment, of enlightened patriotism, of just regard to the 
rights of all,—is it not the way to reduce taxation, to 
bring the comforts esteemed necessaries by many, within the 


*Perhaps this statement needs further qualification. The prices of 
some articles have fallen very materially, while others are as high, and 
even higher, than they were during the war — this fact shows that we 
must look elsewhere, than to a depreciated currency, for a ‘satisfactory 
explanation of all the causes of the present high prices. 

There is a marked difference between the cost of articles produced by 
machinery, and those which are purely the result of manual labor ; — 
there is a great contrast between the comparative price of wheat and 
corn, on the one hand, and domestic cotton and woolen fabrics on the 
other. 

Two reasons may be assigned for this difference: one is, the increased 
demand for articles of subsistence from the South and other points where 
productive labor has been materially lessened by the war; the other is 
the positive and acknowledged scarcity of cereals of all kinds. Why 
else should wheat be obtained from Chicago, to be used in the Southern 
part of Illinois? Why should flour command twenty dollars per barrel 
in Chicago? Why should corn bring one dollar and forty cents per 
bushel ? 

The simple truth is, we need an abundant harvest ; — a good crop of 
cereals will bring down the price of all necessary articles of subsistence ; 
this in turn will diminish the cost of living, and thus reduce the price of 
labor— and this will create a new demand for labor, for purposes of 
building and manufacture; — and abundance of food, with an improving 
currency are the sure precursors to returning soundness and prosperity, 
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reach of multitudes, now excluded from the possibility of 
“ bringing up families, — is it not the way to elevate the poor 
and degraded, while it protects the property of the more 
favored,—is it not the way to make the yeomen of America 
independent of foreign competition, in the arts and manu- 
factures — to rid ourselves of an irredeemable depreciated 
currency? Are we contented to sit still and perpetuate a 
curse on ourselves and our posterity, rather than to unite at 
once, in a well matured plan, to secure the blessings of inde- 
pendence and thrift for us and our descendants? 

The first point, then, to be decided is, whether a return to 
sound currency is an essential prerequisite to a general reduc- 
tion of prices to their former standard. If this is conceded 
—the next inquiry is, what can be done to prepare the way 
for a safe resumption of specie payments ; and third, are our 
rulers and our people willing to make the effort, and endure 
patiently the discipline and self-denial, that will be requisite 
to bring the body politic from its present morbid, feverish 
condition into a quiet, normal, healthy state. 

We are aware that an honest difference of opinion exists 
on this subject; some maintaining earnestly that there is no 
need of contraction ; that the idea of a standard of value is 
delusive; that our circulation being either the direct promise 
of Government, or secured by Government bonds, the public 
are entirely protected beyond peradventure of loss, in holding 
greenbacks or bills of National Banks; that there is no need 
of points of redemption or of redemption at all, as one bill 
is as good as another, and both are as good as gold, for the 
reason that each represents the faith of the Government, and 
as long as a bill will buy of C, what B needs, it is as good for 
A, as gold would be— as that could do no more. In other 
words —that gold is the last relic of barter, and might as 
well be swept away. And finally, that the only sure way 
to be exempt from panies, and to be independent of the ruin- 
ous influence of the importation of foreign silks and cloths 


and wines, is to have a currency of our own, and make the 
2 
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means of obtaining these costly luxuries a matter of purchase, 
as of any other commodity, to be regulated by demand and 
supply; and the advocates of this theory point to the acknowl- 
edged fact of the marked depreciation of gold, still in pro- 
gress —owing doubtless in part to the over production of the 
mines. 

All experience militates against this theory, however 
specious it may appear. Facts abundantly prove that the 
vital, industrial interests of the community invariably suffer 
under the demoralizing influence of a currency which has no 
intrinsic value, and is not convertible at the will of the holder 
into that which has value in itself. 

When the advocates of this theory are pressed with the 
destructive influences of a simple paper currency in giving a 
stimulus to speculation, in raising nominal values, in checking 
improvements by intimidating capitalists, in depriving the 
poorer classes of support by the necessarily high cost of labor, 
— they reply, ‘ We shall soon grow up to it, if Congress 
will not add to the currency, we shall ultimately require all 
that we now have for legitimate, healthy business.” This is 
somewhat.as if a father should send all his sons of various 
ages to the tailor to have their clothes made by his measure — 
expecting that they would grow to them. 

The truth is, experience is the best teacher; and though 
the passage down stream is easy, and the return requires a 
struggle and patient toil, yet it is far better to make the exer- 
tion, and bear the self-denial and pain, if need be, to recover 
a position which all past experience has shown to be a safe 
one —than to float along, however smoothly, with the cer- 
tainty that sooner or later we must be dashed upon the rocks. 

Depreciation of money, and high prices, should be consid- 
ered as convertible terms. They may be regarded as cause 
and effect. Any apparent benefit from the rise of prices must 
be partial ; if one is benefitted, many are injured ; and when 
the rise becomes general and permanent, the evil is universal. 
The speculator anticipates gain from spasmodic rise in value, 
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but if his hopes are realized, others must be the sufferers, as 
he must act upon the belief that high prices will not last, and 
flatter himself that he shall be able to sell out, before the 
change comes, and that his dollar will be of as much value 
after the fall as before. Here is the double fallacy; the 
speculator appedrs to thrive at the expense of his victim ; but 
flushed with success, the probability is, that he will invest his 
profits in that which will surely feel the shrinkage, when a 
paper dollar becomes reduced to its specie standard. 

The true formula, by which to settle the relation of prices to 
currency may be thus stated : — 

Mankind must accommodate each other in the supply of 
necessary wants, by barter or by purchase. If A has nothing 
to barter in his trade with B, he must give something to him 
that will enable B to obtain necessaries from C; the article 
therefore which A gives to B, must have intrinsic value ; if 
he has no such article he must give his own promise, or that 
of some one else, before he can obtain possession of the 
goods. ‘[his promise is attended with more or less risk, and 
for this risk the price of the commodity rises in value. Thus, 
at the period of the greatest expansion of our national cur- 
rency, gold was measured by two hundred eighty-five per 
cent for one hundred, while the Confederate dollar was vastly 
more depreciated. 

lt is true that gold has fallen more rapidly than the prices 
of other articles of value. In other words, the appreciation 
does not correspond with the depreciation. This is well un- 
derstood, but not easily explained. Various reasons have been 
suggested. It is notorious that prices have never fallen after 
long and expensive wars to the level at which they previously 
ranged: — this was particularly observed after Napoleon’s 
wars. It may be in part explained by the rapid and immense 
destruction of property and of productive power. But while 
we concede thus much, we contend that the great disparity of 
prices rests on the fact, that the currency is depreciated and 
not convertible, and that prices will not be materially reduced, 
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except and in so far as the people are satisfied that we are 
approximating the period, when a paper dollar will purchase 
a gold dollar. 


Our next inquiry relates to what can be done to bring 
about a resumption of specie payments. Various plans have 
been suggested. Some financiers recommending hoarding of 
gold by the Government until the amount in reserve shall 
reach the sum of two hundred millions, and in the meantime 
they would counsel no contraction of currency. Others 
advise an opposite course, and recommend no hoarding of 
gold, but to sell it, or what is equivalent, let Government take 
pay for duties in coupons or in greenbacks after retaining a 
sufficient amount of coin for interest on the public debt. 

It would evidently be unwise to fix any definite period for 
the time of resumption, or to lay down any fixed rule to 
govern the sale of gold, as to time or amount, or to prescribe 
that there shall be just so much contraction of the currency 
in any given period. It would be obviously unjust to debtors 
to hasten resumption so rapidly, as to compel A to pay B 
$1.25 or $1.30 in fact, when he had only received a dollar in 
value. The subject of resumption was discussed and antici- 
pated in England, for many years after their suspension of 
specie payments, before even a gradual resumption com- 
menced. 

Many evil effects would follow from hasty resumption, as 
panics, failures, and a general prostration of business, bring- 
ing ruin upon the industrial classes, and depriving the people 
of the means of enduring taxation. Such a state of things 
would have a tendency to induce threats of repudiation ; 
these in turn would shake public confidence in the stability of 
our national banking system, and then of our greenbacks, 
which, after all, are only the breath of public credit, and may 
be strangled and rendered valueless or comparatively so. 
Witness for example, the history of the assignats of France, 
or of the Continental currency of our Revolution. 
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Our conviction is, that our Government is acting with 
wisdom in relation to matters of finance. The Secretary of 
the Treasury has all the power that he needs, and has the 
disposition and discretion required by the exigencies of our 
condition. He has a jealous eye for the best welfare of the 
community ; and while he would not object to any contraction 
that would drive reckless speculators from Wall street to 
farming occupations, he will do nothing to interfere with the 
prudent transactions of trade. 

Undoubtedly we are to look for a reduction of prices, and 
therefore a fall in nominal values— but at the rate at which 
this is now being accomplished, the effect will be only salu- 
tary, by checking wild schemes of making fortunes upon 
paper, and by teaching the people habits of economy — while 
it will strengthen the faith of capitalists, and develop solid 
improvements, thus opening new fields for the employment 
of labor, and giving increased occupation to the operative 
classes. 

Congress may, and doubtless will, make changes in taxa- 
tion, so as to reduce the necessary burden to the lowest possi- 
ble amount, and adjust the taxes in the most equal and 
tolerable manner ; but let them not agitate the question of an 
increase of currency, or even indirectly give to the advocates 
of inflation, and the indefinite continuance of a depreciated 
currency, the slightest ground of hope that their efforts will 
be crowned with success. 

The final inquiry, and one of the utmost importance is, 
Are our rulers and people willing and ready to meet the 
sacrifice that may be requisite, to bring the body politic from 
its present abnormal state into a sound and healthy condition ? 
There is much to encourage our people in the brief retrospect. 
Our nation has hardly finished this fearful struggle, and yet 
we find, that since August 31, 1865, our indebtedness, then 
at its highest point, has been reduced $234,353,119. A 
more rapid reduction could not be desired, and would be 
unjust as well as impolitic; we cannot assent to the opinion 
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expressed by Mr. Gladstone of England, that it is desirable 
that the reduction should continue for the time to come in the 
same proportion. | 

The late war was not a contest of passion, but of principle; 
not for conquest, but for liberty ; not for one generation, but 
for all time; not for our country alone, but for all races, for 
all nations: hence the debt is due from posterity, and no 
attempt should be made to hasten its payment so rapidly as to 
cripple or discourage the energies of the people. The disci- 
pline required of us is, at once, to inaugurate a system of 
rigid economy ; to bring the expenses of living within our 
stated incomes ; to discountenance all attempts of individuals 
to become rich by speculation and rash adventure ; to content 
ourselves with moderate gains; to set our faces as a flint | 
against all attempts to create the artificial semblance of values 
by a new emission of paper money, —in fine, to urge in 
every practicable manner upon all our fellow-citizens to 
uphold their rulers in firm and well directed efforts to bring 
the promises of the Government to a specie standard, conver- 
tible at the pleasure of the holder into cotn, and thus to secure 
at the same time and by the same means, such a reduction in 
the price of the necessaries of life, as will react favorably on 
all classes of the community, and enable them to bear cheer- 
fully the necessary modicum of taxation by self-imposed 
frugality and retrenchment. 

We have faith in our country, and in her manifest destiny. 
She has a mission for the welfare of mankind; and if our 
conduct in the future shall prove our sincerity in the motto, 
inscribed on our ‘ double eagle,’ we cannot fail in the experi- 
ment of self-government — “ In God is our trust.” May 
His blessing ever attend us. 
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The Constitution of the American Social Science Association 
was adopted in October, 1865. In the address of the Executive 
Committee, issued in the following month, the nature and pur- 
poses of the Association were explained, the division into depart- 
‘ments was announced, and several topics naturally belonging to 
each section were indicated. Among these a prominent place 
was assigned to ‘‘ the vexed question of capital punishment.” 

It is a singular circumstance that, thus far, no paper on this 
important subject has been presented at any of our meetings. 
It is not to be inferred, however, that our reticence represents 
the condition of the public mind. Within the last half century 
English and American periodicals- have contained more than a 
hundred articles devoted to this topic. It has occupied large 
space in the columns of our most influential newspapers, relig- 
ious and secular. It has been discussed in many sessions of 
many legislatures of our Union. It has again and again received 
the thoughtful consideration of the English Parliament. 

It has been argued on Scriptural grounds, on ethical grounds, 
on humanitarian grounds. The old-fashioned Tory has feared 


that infidelity lurked behind “the attempt to set aside that great, 
principle which God had laid down, that ‘ whoso sheddeth man’s : 


blood, by man shall his blood be shed.’”* The tender-hearted 
Quaker has pleaded for the sanctity of human life. The con- 
servative jurist has predicted a carnival of crime if the gallows 
no longer bore its ghastly burden; the progressive jurist has 
doubted the deterrent effect of a penalty which is rarely 
enforced. So wise and experienced a statesman as Earl Russell 
thought ‘nothing would be lost to justice, nothing to the 
preservation of innocent life if the punishment of death were 
altogether abolished”; one of the latest public utterances of so 


*Promptly answered by reminding this Biblical interpreter that ‘‘ the 
same Scriptural authority to which he referred might also be quoted as an 
authority against capital punishment, because the first murderer was not put 
to death.” Debate in House of Commons, 1881. 
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clear-headed and humane a philosopher as John Stuart Mill was 
a speech in Parliament against dispensing with the hangman. 

It is a very hopeful sign that while little direct effect may 
have been produced upon legislation by the discussion of this 
question, the range of profitable debate has been reduced to a 
comparatively narrow field. It has come to be practically con- 
ceded that society has the right to protect life, liberty and prop- 
erty by the adoption of any measures best fitted to secure that 
end. Crime is.a breach of the social compact, a violation of 

4 some law enacted for the protection of the individual. The 
offender must pay the penalty prescribed by law for such vio- 
lation. No thought of passion, or vengeance, or retribution, or 
expiation must dictate or shape or color this punishment. The 
sanguinary instincts of the middle ages no more belong to the 
criminal jurisprudence of the nineteenth century than do the 
decrees of that merciless magistrate, Judge Lynch.X The sole 
consideration with which the legislator of to-day has to deal is the 
simple inquiry: What kind or degree of punishment will most 

' seffectually protect society from the consequences of crime ? « 

In deciding this question, the acknowledged principles of 
human nature and the teachings of mature experience must 
alike be taken into account. It must be remembered that while 
undue leniency brings law into contempt, undue severity pre- 
vents the uniform enforcement of law by weakening its hold 
upon the moral sentiment of the community. The doctrine is 
at least as old as Beccaria that the certainty of punishment is of 

‚much greater value than its severity. Nothing is more con- 
dacive to the successful administration of criminal justice than 
the skilful adaptation of punishment to crime, because nothing 
tends more directly to establish that intimate connection between 
guilt, detection and conviction which is so essential to the good ¥ 
order of society. . 

It has been well said that the efficacy of any law in a free stute 
depends upon its being in harmony with the spirit of the people. 
This is only stating, in other words, the sound proposition that 
when a law does not reflect the popular will it cannot be enforced. 
When this attitude of the community toward any law is found to 
be inspired not by momentary excitement, but by settled con- 


viction, the time has arrived for its repeal or its material modifi- 
cation. 


—_—— at pe 
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This certainly is common sense, and ought always to be the 

basis of legislative action. In point of fact, however, a statute 
seems too often to be regarded as a sort of fetich. Eveh'when a 
dead letter—possibly because it is a dead letter—it receives a 
certain superstitious reverence. It is worshipped, not for any 
power which it exerts for good or evil, but because it is what is 
called “an existing institution.” Many legislators appear to 
imagine that to repeal a statute is to manifest a culpable indif- 
ference to the offense which it was designed to punish. They 
even fear that they may be suspected in some way of making a 
. compromise with crime. For these and similar reasons, “the 
Maine Law ” was suffered to encumber the statute books of some 
States for years after it had been abundantly proved that convic- 
tions under its provisions could not be secured. By and by 
somebody proposes a practicable because operative substitute 
for the unused enactment, and straightway this inheritance of 
less enlightened times disappears forever. 
3 Such is conspicuously the recent history of criminal legislation 
in England. We find the same dreary record of stubborn con- 
servatism ignoring the lessons of experience; of blind adherence 
to the fallacy that severe penalties are, per se, deterrent, from 
the beginning of the last century, when more than’a hundred 
and fifty offenses were punishable with death, down to our own 
times, when only treason and murder conduct to the gallows. 
In every instance, the pressure of public opinion has finally 
effected the reform against the fears of learned jurists and the 
protests of timid legislators. When it was proposed to abolish: 
the punishment of death for the atrocious crime of stealing to 
the amount of forty shillings from a dwelling house, Lord 
Chancellor Eldon gravely declared that such an innovation 
would leave his property wholly without protection. But 
here, and in kindred cases, when juries refused to convict, the 
instinct of self-preservation provided milder and more effectual 
remedies. 4 

The forces of conservatism—the worshippers of the statute 
fetich made perhaps their most determined struggle over the pro- 
posal to abolish the punishment of death for the crime of fergery. 
Around this relic of a barbarous code they rallied with the courage 
of desperation. There is something almost pathetic in the fidelity 
with which they clung to their ancient and useleas weapons, 








y the gravity with which they advanced their often refuted argu- 
ments, and the earnestness with which they appealed to fears 
which experience had shown to be unfounded. Shall the forger 
go unpunished? Shall we surrender all the safeguards of prop- 
erty? Shall we be in league with the law-breakers? 

But while the battle was being sharply fought in Parliament 
and in print, the stronghold of superstition and unreason was 
being steadily undermined. Juries continued to acquit and 
culprits escaped ‘‘unwhipped of justice,” to renew their depre- 
dations upon the unprotected and helpless capitalist. During 
the ten years preceding 1831, the Bank of England alone lost 
by forgeries, on an average more than £40,000 per annum. 
Now and then, during a period of about a quarter of a cen- 
tury, efforts were made to pacify the public by exempting 
special classes of forgery from the death penalty, but juries 
‚still refused to convict. Fauntleroy, whose confessed forgeries 
amounted to more than £400,000, executed in November, 1824, 

‚was the last man to die under the sentence of an English tribu- 
_Jnal for the crime of forgery. Meanwhile, the mercantile classes 
were naturally alarmed at this condition of affairs. In 1830 the 
bankers addressed an earnest petition to Parliament, setting 
forth ‘‘that the infliction of capital punishment for forgery 
‘encouraged the commission of the crime, becanse juries refused 
$to convict while the statute affixed this penalty to the offence.” 
And yet it was not until 1837 that forgery of all kinds was made 
punishable only by imprisonment. 

This measure having reconciled public opinion to the adminis- 
tration of justice, juries were céntent to give to evidence its due 
weight, and certainty of punishment diminished the number of 
offenders. Step by step, the same process of reasoning was sub- 
sequently brought to bear on ofher offences, until those living 
in England in 1861, saw capital punishment abolished for all. 
crimes but treason and murder. 

This brief survey of English criminal jurisprudence in com- 
paratively recent times seems to warrant us in coming to the 
following conclusions: 


First—That with the growing intelligence of a free people 
there arises an increasing aversion to capital punishment. 


The second conclusion we give in the words of Sydney Smith, 
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are temporary and accidental, or well considered and probably 
permanent. 

We shall be materially aided in these inquiries by reliable 
statistics from two States not second to any in our Union for 
general intelligence, respect for law and love of social order. I 
refer to Massachusetts and Connecticut. It will not be ques- 
tioned that they are fair specimens of our best civilization, for- 
tunate in possessing competent courts of justice, able lawyers, 
admirable systems of common school education and many well- 
endowed and well-equipped universities of learning. Whatever 
may be truthfully said of other communities, here the adminis- 
tration of justice is singularly free from political, mercenary or 
other corrupting influences. In these States, if anywhere in 
our broad land, we should expect to find laws in sympathy with 
the temper of the people. Certainly we should be surprised to 
discover an obvious reluctance to punish high crimes with suita- 
ble severity, or a manifest disposition to shield the criminal from 
“the due reward of his deeds.” Let us see what the facts are. 

Beginning with Massachusetts, we find that during the years 
from 1860 to 1882, both inclusive (omitting all cases which were 
not actually passed upon by juries), there were one hundred and 
seventy trials for murder in the first degree. Twenty-nine per- 
sons were convicted of the crime as charged. Twelve of the 
twenty-nine had their death sentences commuted to imprison- 
ment for life. Sixteen of the seventeen whose sentences were 
not commuted were hung, and one committed suicide before the 
day fixed for execution. In twenty-six cases verdicts of murder 
in the second degree were rendered. 

If there are any who believe that Massachusetts is controlled 
by a spirit of philanthropy verging somewhat too closely upon 
fanaticism, we call their attention to a few statistics from the 
neighboring Commonwealth of Connecticut, a State which no 
sane man has ever suspected of entertaining sentimental views 
of crime or its penalty. During the thirty years from January 
1, 1850, to January 1, 1880, ninety-seven persons were tried for 
murder in the first degree. Thirteen were convicted of murder 
in the first degree. In six of the cases the sentence was com- 
muted to imprisonment for life. Seven were executed. Forty- 
two were convicted of murder in the second degree. Seven 
were acquitted on the sole ground of insanity. 
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There are instructive statistics from New Haven County cov- 
ering the same period of time. As I need not remind such an 
audience as this, the county seat is the City of New Haven, the 
home of Yale College and, until recently, one of the capitals of 
the State. For the thirty years preceding the year 1880, the 
number of trials for murder in the first degree was twenty-three. 
In one case the sentence was commuted to imprisonment for life. 
Two were hung. Three were acquitted on the sole ground of 
Insanity. Nine were convicted of murder in the second degree. 

During the same period the number of trials for the crime of 
burglary in the same county was three hundred. Now bear in 
mind that a trial for murder is not only not a hasty proceeding, 
commenced without much preliminary investigation and pressed 
forward with very little ceremony, but that it usually supposes 
three previous hearings—before a coroner’s jury, a magistrate, 
and a grand jury, all for the purpose of ascertaining if there is a 
probability of guilt—and, farther, that in the State of Connecti- 
cut, the crime of burglary is never brought before a grand jury, 
but is tried on ‘‘information” of the prosecuting attorney for 
the County, and you will be prepared to appreciate the startling 
contrast presented by the fact that out of the three hundred trials 
for burglary to which I have alluded, two hundred and seventy- 
three resulted in convictions. In three cases the accused were 
acquitted on the ground of insanity. | 

In 1852 the state vf Rhode Island abolished the death penalty, 
substituting imprisonment for hfe. Its most populous county 
is Providence, of which the county seat is the city of Providence, 
not exceeded in intelligence by any community in our country; 
possessing, like New Haven, public schools of unsurpassed ex- 
cellence, to say nothing of the civilizing and enlightening influences 
of an ancient university. Turning to the records of this county, 
we find that during the thirty years next succeeding the date of 
the abolition of capitul punishment, out of twenty-seven trials 
for murder in the first degree, there were scventeen convictions; 
considerably more than fifty per cent. 

But let us take more concrete illustrations. Three trials for 
murder in the state of Connecticut within the last twelve years 
attracted extruordinary attention, not only by reason of the 
exceptional atrocity of the offences as proved, but also of the 
astounding character of the verdicts rendered. In each case the 
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killing was by poison administered by somebody, deliberately, 
systematically, persistently. There was no suggestion of insan- 
ify. It was not urged that the deed was done in self-defence, 
or in the heat of passion or under great provocation. There 
was no conceivable escape from the conclusion, either that the. 
accused were innocent not only of any criminal intent, but of 
any homicidal act, or else that they were guilty of murder in the 
first degree. In two of these cases, the verdict was murder in 
the second degree, the penalty for which was, as the jury had 
of course been instructed, imprisonment for life. In the third 
case, a plea of murder in the second degree was accepted by the 
Court. When, a little later, one of the women—for two of the 
accused belonged to the gentler sex—confessed to having poisoned 
eight persons within twenty years, it could not have been a sur- 
prise even to the jury who had saved her from the gallows. 

About twelve years ago, in the same state, a man was tried for 
murder in the first degree under the following circumstances. 
Having a grudge against a neighbor, the accused armed himself 
with a shot gun, concealed himself behind a stone wall on the 
road side not far from his house, and awaited his opportunity. 
When, presently, the unsuspecting farmer seated in his wagon 
was driving past the place of ambush, the assassin took careful 
aim and fired. As the victim fell, an arm pressed upon one of 
the reins and the horse obeying the impulse thus unconsciously 
given, bore his bleeding and dying master into the yard and 
before the door of his murderer. The result of the trial was 
a verdict of murder,in the second degree. This occurred in a 
county in which there have been twenty-seven trials for murder 
within thirty years and in which the hangman’s office has been 
a sinecure for a century. 

Take another case occurring three years earlier in another 
county of the same state. A man after several quarrels with his 
wife of whom he professed to be jealous, invited her to bathe with 
him in a shallow stream near their home. Having in a very de- 
liberate manner held her head under water until she was drowned, 
he secreted her dead body in an adjoining thicket, and subse- 
quently transferred the remains from place to place to diminish the 
danger of discovery. I believe that when finally arrested, he was 
engaged in this somewhat unenviable if not reprehensible occupa- 
tion. Tried for murder in the first degree, he was convicted of mur- 
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months. It is asserted that in Massachusetts fifty per cent. of 
life prisoners are pardoned.* Of the fifty six committed to the 
Connecticut State prison during the thirty years from 1850 to 
to 1880 on life sentences for murder or on commutation of sen- 
tence, eight died in prison, four were transferred to the State 
hospital for the insane; leaving forty-four to be accounted for. 
Of these, thirty-four were pardoned, after an average period of 
confinement of nine years and two months. 

In view of such facts as these, the statement does not seem 
extravagant, “that imprisonment for life is, to all intents and 
purposes, an unknown punishment in this country.” And it is 
very important that we bear in mind that verdicts of murder in 
the second degree as a substitute for the death penalty, are ren- 
dered with a full knowledge of the probable consequences we have 
described. 4. 

À When, therefore, juries are thus resolute in declining to send 
murderers to the gallows and the pardoning power is thus 
lavishly exercised, it is difficult to see how society is protecting 
human life by incapacitating the criminal from repeating his 
crime. ® 

We have now to consider in the second place, the deterrent 
effect of the death penalty in the light of such statistics as we 
have been examining. It may be well to remember at the out- 
set, that not a few thoughtful men who have made crimes and 
their penalties the subject of special study, have seriously ques- 
tioned whether there is any appreciable deterrent influence in 
punishment. X For, it is said, if the offence be committed in cold 

“blood, the offender counts upon escaping detection, and if in 

“hot blood, he takes no thought of the future. 4° 

SU However this may be, it is undeniable that any power to deter 
which punishment may possess, depends entirely upon its being 
awarded certainly and enforced speedily. Doubt and delay only 

encourage offenders. If we repeat these axioms to weariness, it 

is because they are so often overlooked by the advocates of capi- 
tal punishment. One of the ablest of English jurists assertst 
that ‘no other punishment deters men so effectually from com- 
mitting crime as the punishment of death,” and he seeks to 
maintain this, in part, as follows: ‘‘ Thisis one of those proposi- 


* Vide ‘‘ The Nation,” No. 408. 1873. 
+ Sir James Fitz James Stephens, in Frazer’s Magazine, 1864. 
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tions which it is difficult to prove, simply because they are in 
themselves more obvious than any proof can make them. It is 
possible to display ingenuity ın arguing against it, but that is all. 
. The whole experience of mankind is in the other direction. The 
threat of instant death is the one to which resort has always been 
made when there was an absolute necessity for producing some 
result. Those who argue that the punishment of death does not 
terrify, may be challenged to answer this single question. Sup- 
pose a pistol were levelled at the head of a man proposing to 
commit murder, and suppose he knew that the death of his vic- 
tim would immediately be followed by his own, does any one 
suppose that the murder would be committed?” 

Probably not. Most decidedly not, we should say, if we could 
put ourselves in the place of the supposed assassin. Mean- 
while, those who argue that the punishment of death does 
terrify, may be challenged to answer this single question. Sup- 
pose aman, intent on murder, were confidentially informed by 
a discreet friend, with due apologies for the interruption, that, 
if he pulled the fatal trigger, or administered the deadly poison, 
he might be detected; that if he did not escape he would be 
arrested; that after a probable delay of some months he would 
be brought to trial; that if he could command the means to em- 
ploy the Rufus Choate of the period, or, indeed, any other able 
lawyer, the trial might be indefinitely prolonged; that the chances 
were considerably better than ten to one against his conviction; 
and if convicted, quite as good as ten to one against his execu- 
tion, does any one doubt that the murder would be committed, 
if the would-be slayer were very much in earnest? 

We confess that our jurist’s argumentative illustration seems 
to us somewhat infelicitous in view of the statement, made with- 
out contradiction on the floor of the House of Commons during 
the session of 1881, that ‘‘ during the twenty years between 1860 
and 1881, for otlıer crimes except murder, the number of com- 
mittals in which there were convictions was seventy-six per cent.; 
but for murder only forty-nine per cent., of which forty-six per 
.cent. were reprieved.” The analogy between this state of things 
and “the levelled pistol ” threatening ‘‘ immediate” retribution, 
is not, we submit, sufficiently close to be quite conclusive. That 
the illustration for us in our own country, in these closing years 
of the nineteenth century, is ludicrously inapplicable, goes with- 
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out saying. And why, oh! why, does it remind us of a single 
sentence in a clever farce written by a fellow countryman of our 
gifted author? ‘Poppy seeds, when taken incessantly for sev- 
$ eral weeks, produce immediate dissolution.” . 
Let us now consider the second branch of our general inquiry, 
viz: whether the reasons for the non-enforcement of the law 
providing capital punishment as the penalty for murder are tem- 
porary and accidental or well-considered and probably permanent; 
and therefore justifying, if not demanding its repeal. 
On this point there would seem to be no room for controversy. 
X. It will, we think, be conceded by the vast majority of those 
who have had occasion to'be familiar with proceedings in crimi- 
8 nal courts, us well as by our most accomplished penologists, that 
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the difficulty of securing convictions in capital cases arises almost 
exclusively from reluctance to take human life. In many in- 
stances, of which some examples have been given, this feeling 
has been so strong as to override all evidence, and set at defiance 
inevitable inferences from undisputed facts. /. 

In 1864 and 1865 the general question which we are examin- 
ing was considered in England by the Parliamentary Capital 
Punishment Commission, of which our distinguished visitor, 
Lord Justice Coleridge, was a leading member. In his testi- 
mony before the Commission, Lord Chancellor Cranworth stated 
as the result of his observation that ‘ juries wished to rid them- 
selves of the responsibility of finding a man guilty of a capital 
offence,” adding by way of illustration the cuse of a man “who 
was tried for murder, attended with highway robbery, and 
acquitted, but was afterwards tried for robbery on precisely the 
same evidence and convicted.” Numerous oases were cited 
‚before the Commission by eminent members of the English bar 
to show that capital punishment often leads to the acquittal of 
guilty men. 

In most cases, however, refusal to convict has been caused by 
the belief that mistake was possible, and that the consequences 
of an erroneous verdict might be irreparable. Ex-Attorney 
General Train, of Massachusetts, whose professional promi- 
nence and extended official experience in criminal courts give 
great value to his opinions, says that ‘‘the danger that the 
innocent may be executed instead of the guilty presses upon 
jurymen with fearful power, so that they will return a verdict 
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of murder in the second degree instead of in the first, where 
there is the slightest ground for it, and sometimes when there 
is not, since such a verdict does not involve the possibility of 
taking the life of the prisoner.” And you do not need to be told 
that the firm attitude of a single juror will as completely fofl 
the efforts of the prosecuting officer as a verdict of acquittal by 
the entire panel. 

It sometimes seems as if the jury and£the prisoner’s counsel 
were joined in a conspiracy to save the accused from the gibbet. 
And yet, after all, the venerable anecdotes to prove that by cir- 
cumstantial evidence the innocent have been condemned to die 
and the guilty have been screened from punishment; the well- 
worn stories of convictions procured by perjured testimony, and, 
where the edge of these familiar weapons is somewhat dulled by 
proof of the prisoner’s confession, the easy suggestion of in- 
sanity—these and similar devices which perhaps to a spectator 
weighing the evidence with impartial mind because having 
nothing at stake, seem pitiably weak, may fill the anxious twelve 
with most distressing doubts. Have they not, or at all events, 
do they not believe that they have the life of a fellow being in 
their hands ? 

But for this predisposition to mercy among jurors founded on 
the fear of making a fatal mistake, murder trials would be re- 
duced to much more moderate dimensions and the ends of justice 
be more speedily attained. The eclat of cheating the gallows of 
a victim with so many chances in his favor will usually tempt an 
able advocate to undertake a capital case and will stimulate him 
to greater zeal—not always limited to legitimate efforts—than is 
manifested in any other criminal proceeding where professional 
activity is not stimulated by a generous fee. 

With what follows you are all familiar—the countless pretexts 
for postponing the trial; the pains taken to secure twelve men 
having no decided convictions on any subject; the characteristic 
treatment of the witnesses for the state; and last of all the fervid 
appeal to the weary, confused jurors to ‘‘ beware how they usurp 
the attributes of the Almighty and allow their fallible inferences 
from human and therefore imperfect evidence to send a fellow 
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creature to the scaffold”; and all the rest of it: I dare say some | 


of you know it by heart—from the daily papers. Some times it 
has the ring of true eloquence; sometimes it is the merest rant. 
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But whether it be eloquence or rant, it serves to remind the jury 
of the sacredness of human life, the danger of being misled to 
the injury of the accused, and the possibility, however remote, 
of, sacrificing an innocent man. 

Over against this, as the point to be carried, the advocate 
masses his heaviest artillery. Hear him. “Of all penalties, 

“capital punishment alone is irreparable. Property may be res- 

\ tored; reputation may be retrieved; but human life once taken, 

‚ can never be recalled. Fatal mistakes have been made; will be 

! made again,” etc., etc. “True, every word of it; and because 

; true, rarely without its effect upon a jury. Moreover, we think 
it demonstrable that reluctance to convict on this precise ground 
is increasing rather than diminishing in our most enlightened 
communities. 

But if, as will occasionally happen, the case is too clear for 
even a speculative doubt, and a verdict of guilty is returned, the 
prisoner’s counsel need not despair. There remain the various 
expedients which we have neither space nor time to enumerate; 
terminating with the petition for pardon or commutation, which 
almost everybody seems willing to sign—all intended to set at 
naught the deliberate judgment of the jurors, and save the for- 
feited life of the convict. : 

Before leaving this branch of the subject, we cannot forbear to 
quote from remarks made by a veteran* lawyer in the House of 
Commons, during a debate on a motion for the second reading 
of the bill to abolish capital punishment, in the session of 1881. 
‘There was a great and growing distrust in the rightfulness of 
the punishment—at all events in its efficacy—and there was an 
inherent feeling in the human breast which revolted from the 
taking of the life even of a murderer. He ventured to say that 
no punishment should be inflicted which was irreversible if it 
were discovered that a person had been wrongfully convicted, 
and the consequences of which could not be removed even in a 
mitigated form. The efficacy of the punishment consisted in its 
certainty, not in its severity; and from his own experience he 
knew that juries were unwilling to convict, because they felt 
that they were not infallible and might be dooming an innocent 
man to death. He had been engaged professionally in trials in 
which convictions for murder ought to have been given and 








*Sergeant Simon. 
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would have been given had it not been for the consequences 
which would follow. For these reasons he gave his hearty sup- 
port to the bill, believing that the sentence of death did not act 
as a deterrent. He thought, therefore, that it would be in the 
interests of society if the punishment of death were removed 
from the statute books. They would have justice administered, 
sentences carried out with greater certainty and they would have 
convictions where they did not now obtain them. He looked to 
the greater certainty of convictions and of the punishment as a 
surer deterrent than the punishment of hanging.” » 

Another consideration should be by no means overlooked. If 
capital punishment is to be retained on our statute books and is 
ever to be enforced, we shall still be confronted with that most 
embarrassing if not insoluble problem: How shall executions 
be conducted? Public hanging is now almost universally con- 
demned on account of its brutalizing effect upon the spectators. 
Secret hanging will never be and ought never to be tolerated 
among a free people. If hanging is within the prison enclosure 
and representatives of the press are permitted to be present—and 
it is difficult to see how they can be excluded—then every incident, 
moment by moment, of the last hours of the doomed man, with 
all the hideous and harrowing details of the final tragedy, will soon 
be eagerly devoured by millions of readers from Maine to Mexico, 
with results hardly less demoralizing than those which accom- 
pany and follow the public enforcement of the death penalty. 
For it should be observed—although the gloomy picture hardly 
needs a more sombre tint—that one consequence of our infre- 
quent hangings is that the clumsy because unpractised hand and 
the troubled because humane heart of the executioner often turus 
what should ba made an impressive spectacle into a scene which 
excites only disgust, horror and indignation among the beholders. 

We are now prepared fer the final inquiry : What is proposed 
as an effectual substitute for the death penalty ? 

We are well awure that by many the mere proposal will be 
regarded with extreme disfavor. There are some who hold, with 
Sir James Fitz James Stephen, that ‘‘no other punishment 
gratifies and justifies in so emphatic a manner the vindictive 
sentiment, the existence of which is one of the safeguards 
against crime,” and who think, we may presume, that an occa- 
sional execution, even an allowance of only one hanging in half 
a century, is very much better than no execution at all. 
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Others have a vague notion—hardly amounting to an opinion— 
that the taking of one life illegally can only be properly punished 
by taking another life judicially ; that there is a law regarding that 


sort of thing, and, somehow taking it for granted that it is carried 


into effect, on the whole, rather resent any attempt to enlighten 
their minds on the subject. 

Others, still, who, if on a jury in a capital case, would be 
among the very first to welcome any offered mode of escape, 
however illogical or even absurd, from the duty of rendering 


. @ verdict of guilty, yet cannot bring themselves to consent 


to the repeal of a law which has been on the statute books 


- for so many generations; ¢. e., they are ‘‘in favor of the law, 
S but opposed to its enforcement. ” 


Then, of course, there are in every community many thought- 
ful, intelligent, well-informed men whose deliberate opinions 
are entitled to great respect, and who think it wiser that the 
present law should be retained. 

But not to prolong the classification of our opponents, all 
that they or any others can justly demand is that the suggested 
substitute shall accomplish more effectually the desirable objects 
sought to be obtained by the existing statute. “—--. 

Let us see if imprisonment for life will not answer this rea- 
sonable requirement. As has already been remarked, the design 
of the death penalty is two fold. Fürst: to incapacitate the 
criminal from repeating his crime; and Second: to deter others 
from committing a like offense. This is all. Restitution is 
impossible. Reformation, in the brief period between the sen- 
tence and the scaffold, is highly improbable. 

But, clearly, society at large is as perfectly protected from the 
violence of a man who is confined in prison for life, as though 
he were “‘ hung by the neck until dead.” Hanging does nothing 
more than put him out of the way. Does imprisonment for life 
do less? 

But observe; the convicted murderer has forfeited the right to 
be at large; therefore he is imprisoned for life. He has even 
forfeited the right to the society of those who have been guilty 
of crimes, but of lesser degree: therefore his only fellow prisoners 
should be fellow murderers. If in any given commonwealth, 
there should not be a sufficient number of life prisoners to war- 
rant the erection of aseparate building to confine them, it would 
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only be necessary to add a wing to the main prison—adjoining 
yet distinct. A life prisonershould have regular hours of labor, 
nutritious food, clean and well-ventilated cells, suitable clothing; 
but no diversions; no relaxations; no communication with the 
outer world; no correspondence with relatives or friends. Ina 
word, he must be socially dead, as much so as if his body were 
mouldering in a felon’s grave. 

Solitary confinement should be reserved for additional punish- 
ment—or for violation of prison rules; perhaps permanent soli- 
tary confinement for the murder of a keeper or a fellow prisoner. 
In Rhode Island, where, for other murders, capital punishment 
is abolished, it is enacted, ‘‘that every person who shall commit mur- 
der while under sentence of imprisonment for life shall be hung.” 
This statute was probably passed iu the belief that juries would al- 
ways convict under such circumstances, but within five years, in 
another New England state, a convict who, while endeavoring to 
escape, killed his keeper, was convicted of murder in the second 
degree. And although this was really a case of murder in the 
first degree, and should have received the highest punishment 
known to the law, yet it must always be remembered that if 
there are exceptionally wicked prisoners, there are also brutal 
keepers and a long series of exasperating indignities may trans- 
form a human being into a wild beast. 

Consider now the probable deterrent effect of the suggested 
substitute for the death penalty. Imprisonment for life under 
the conditions which have been indicated, is a form of punish- 
ment which may well appal the stoutest heart. A man con- 
demned to die and cherishing a hope, however faint, of a re- 
prieve, may, at the last, when all hope has fied, brace himself 
by a supreme effort, against the brief agony of the gallows and 
meet his fate with fortitude. Indeed, we know that men have 
done this. But how if he look forward to the certainty of a life- 
long seclusion from his fellowmen? There is no room here for 
mock heroism or bravado. There is no spectacle: there are no 
spectators. Nothing which the world can give will ever minister 
to his enjoyment or comfort, or break the sad monotony of his 
weary days.’ There will be no tidings from home; he has no 
home but a cell: no horizon beyond the prison walls. Ie is, in 
sober carnest, ‘a man without a country.” 

To others, his punishment is a standing menace; a perpetual 
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warning. The lessons taught by the gallows are short lived. The 
man dies and is forgotten. But the prisoner for life preaches 
from his lonely cell a daily sermon to deter from crime. 

Aguin, the deterrent influence of this form of penalty will be 
materially enhanced by the greatly increased certainty of convic- 
tion ufter detection and of punishment after conviction. From 
the moment when it is made to appear that a possible mistake is 
not irreparable, trials for murder will be deprived of their anoma- 
lous and exceptional features. The gallows will no longer cast 
its dark shadow across the court room. Evidence will be weighed, 
and inferences drawn, and probabilities balanced, and verdicts 
rendered, as in other criminal cases. There will be less feverish 
excitement; fewer angry controversies, diminished attraction for 
the idle and vicious; in a word a much more wholesome atmos- 
phere, material as well as moral, for the exercise of calm reflec- 
tion and deliberate judgment. It would be strange, moreover, if 
much impassioned not to say lurid eloquence of the Old Bailey 
variety were not lost to the world. But our life is controlled by 
compensations and we should hope to be reconciled, in time, 
even to this result, in view of the more rapid despatch of crimi- 
nal business, and, as we firmly believe, the added security to 
human life. 

x And now, if the question be asked—and certainly nothing 
could be more natural than sych an inquiry—How can the lit- 

* eral execution of a life sentence be ensured? I answer: By a 
constitutional provision, making release from confinement im- 
"possible, until, before the court in which the prisoner was 
+ convicted, it shall be made to appear that he was innoce 
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The Standing Committee on Criminal Law Reform in- 
vite your attention to a brief consideration of some of the 
causes which tend to promote the increase of crime in 
this country. 

Your Committee cannot hope to present any new 
thoughts on this comprehensive subject, nor can we even 
promise to present hackneyed thoughts in new forms of 
words. 

In previous sessions of the National Prison Congress, 
many, if not most of the questions concerning Criminal 
Law Reform have been ably and exhaustively treated and 
hardly any aspect of the general subject has entirely es- 
caped attention. Some propositions have been urged 
and emphasized again and again. Some reforms have 
been advocated as of vital and emergent importance, and 
this not in one session merely, but year after year, with 
ever increasing earnestness of appeal. 

And yet we need not be surprised that slow progress 
has been made in the adoption, or acceptance, even, of 
these ideas. It is only within a recent period that the 
cause which we represent has received a fair hearing or 
has been deemed to be a suitable subject for scientific 


treatment. There are still those who sneer at us as rose- 
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water sentimentalists, while a few characterize our Re- 
formatories as “ prison hotels,” where the inmates repose 
in the lap of luxury, fare sumptuously every day and by 
no means envy the lot of the outside laborer, living on 
poorer fare, clad more scantily and sleeping on a harder bed. 
"We need large exercise of patience and faith— patience 
with our critics and faith in the final triumph of our prin- 
ciples. ° 
Meanwhile it only-remains for us with unabated earnest- 
ness and undiminished hope to urge upon the attention of 
the public the methods by which, in our judgment, crime 
may be lessened and the community adequately protected, 
trusting that, at no distant day, the wisdom of these 
methods will be amply vindicated and the generous sym- 


pathy and co-operation of our fellow citizens fully secured. 


Let us now proceed to the consideration of our topic— 
and first among the causes which tend to promote the 
increase of crime, we put unrestricted tmmigration. 

As was well said at a recent meeting in New York, 
“We stand to-day face to face with the portentous fact 
that there are yearly pouring in upon us nearly half a 
million persons, largely made up of those alien to us in 
thought and speech and blood, half of whom are without 
occupation of any kind; nearly all of whom represent 
only the rudest forms of labor, and many of whom are 
not only indigent, but are paupers to the extent that they 
become a charge upon our charity. This state of things 
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constitutes a danger, indeed the greatest danger which 
threatens the Republic.”* | 

The year 1892 shows a large increase in immigration 
over 1891, and with the increase in quantity we have a 
decided falling off in quality. While the numbers are 
smaller from Great Britain and France, they are larger 
from Hungary, Russia and Poland. The contrast is still 
more striking and impressive if we compare 1892 or the 
last fiscal year, with 1882. We find, then, that, for this 
decade, the decrease in the number of immigrants from 
England, Wales,. Ireland and Scotland, was 35 per cent., 
from Germany nearly 48 per cent., from Sweden and 
Norway nearly 37 per cent. During the same period the 
number of immigrants from Italy increased go per cent., 
from Poland 697 per cent., from Russia 416 per cent., 
from Austria and Hungary 174 per cent.; while the fall- 
ing off in immigration from all quarters in the same de- 
cade was only a little over 21 per cent. 

The startling inference from these figures and from 
facts easily within our reach, cannot be evaded. We are, 
and for years have been receiving the very dregs of 
European society, the scum of European cities, the des- 
titute, the ignorant, the nihilist, the anarchist, by scores 
of thousands annually. 

An eminent American who has served his country, at 
home and abroad, with great distinction, very recently 


spent some days in a small German town. His landlord 
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* Frederick Taylor: Reported in N. Y. Tribune, Nov. 26th, 1892. 
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expressed much surprise on learning that he was a nd- 
tive of the United States. He had never seen one be- 
fore. “Why,” said he, “almost all who have gone to 
your country from this region have been worthless or 
wicked. We were rejoiced to be rid of them, and yet 
they write from their new homes that they have been well 
received, and not a few of them are reported to be hold- 
ing office.” | 

A considerable proportion of the industrious and only 
moderately ignorant find employment on our railroads 
and other public enterprises. The residue settle down 
in our large cities, where the idle and shiftless add to 
the burdens of the taxpayer, the vicious and criminal 
are welcomed by congenial comrades, and the anarchist 
finds fit audience for his blasphemous drivel. 

All the results of this disposition of the newcomers — 
are most harmful. The unemployed and improvident 
soon succumb to their surroundings, and drift into the 
ranks of the law-breakers ; the imported criminals quickly — 
adjust themselves to their changed relations, receiving 
and imparting fresh lessons in villainy, while those who 
have secured employment have only lowered the rate 
of wages and added to the surplus of the laboring pop- 
ulation. 

In a word, we have strained out the Chinese gnat at 
the Golden Gate and swallowed the European camel at 
the Narrows. 

But we have by no means exhausted the catalogue of 
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ills resulting from unrestricted immigration. The new 
arrival becomes the instant prey of the unscrupulous 
politician, and the more ignorant or vicious, the more 
swift the surrender. The process of naturalization in 
our principal centres of population is a shameless fraud. 
The criminal recently escaping from deserved punish- 
ment in his former home or released from prison on 
condition that he comes to our shores, votes—and votes 
often,—by the side of the honest citizen who pays his 
taxes that he may enjoy the adequate protection of a 
good government, and thus helps to make the laws which 
he hastens to break. 

Can there be a more serious menace to our liberties 
than the presence and power of such an element as we 
have described? But though the evil is patent to every 
one who will give the subject a moment's reflection, 
though it is assuming, year by year, more alarming pro- 
portions, we have been too much engrossed in Presi- 
dent-making, the division of party spoils and similar feats 
of statesmanship to take the matter into serious considera- 
tion. 

If, of late, immigration has received atemporary check, 
it has not been from dread of a contagion which endan. 
gers the life of the nation, but of a contagion which endan- 
gers the life of the individual. Let us, however, be thank- 
ful that we have been, for a season, somewhat disinfected, 
morally as well as materially, without analyzing too criti- 


. cally the method or the motive. Meanwhile let us dare 
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to hope, if we can, that our national legislators will.con- 
descend to give their early attention and their best wis- 
dom to the adequate solution of a problem which holds 
in its grasp the honor and the prosperity of our beloved 


country. 


Another prolific cause of crime following closely upon: 
the heels of unrestricted immigration is {ke saloon. 

For it must be borne in mind that a largely preponder- 
ating percentage of our distillers and brewers and the 
proprietors and patrons of our saloons are of foreign birth 
or parentage. 

. Weare wellaware that no topic which can be discussed 
before an American audience is so threadbare as this. 
From the pulpit, on the platform, in the columns of the 
newspaper, sacred and secular, by volume and treatise. 
and tract and leaflet, with fiery invective, with solemn 
warning, with persuasive appeal, with pathetic remon- 
strance, the great and growing dimensions of this mon- 
strous curse have been, for a generation, impressed upon 
a public which has been, by turns, excited, interested, pa- 
tient, listless, wearied, callous. And yet the fact remains 
that no survey, however brief, of the chief causes of crime 
can afford to ignore the saloon. For here criminals are 
made and screened. Here is the habitual resort of habit- 
ual criminals; here the good become bad, the bad worse, 
the worse infamous; here deeds of darkness are planned, 


and the instruments selected and equipped. Here the 
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novice in crime, with senses stupefied and conscience par- 
alyzed, is dragged to his doom. Hither the incautious 
stranger is lured, drugged and robbed; hence reeling 
home, maddened by firewater, the imbruted husband 
maims or murders his wife and children. Here the youth 
learns his first lesson in gambling, and has his first intre- 
duction to prostitutes. Here, surrounded by obscene pic- 
tures, listening to foul conversation, hearing vice glorified 
and successful crime applauded,-the innocent boy becomes 
in a few months a hardened tough—the terror of his 
neighborhood. Here young girls, the pitiable victims of 
saloon temptations, are made the ministers of wickedness, 
and here nocturnal orgies are celebrated over which his 
Satanic Majesty might—and perhaps does—preside with 
sincere satisfaction, breathing a familiar atmosphere and 
recognizing allies after his own heart. 

But does the law afford no relief? There is grim irony in 
the very question. The saloon hob-nobs with the police 
whom its agents have appointed, smiles at and with the 
inagistrate whom it has placed in office, rejoices in a 
Mayor of its own selection, fears no hostile legislation 
from the Solons whom it has sent to the State Capital, 
and knows only too well that if there has been miscalcu- 
lation as to the number of legislators needed, the executive 
veto will not be withheld when demanded by the power 
behind the throne. | 
 Behold, then this compact, homogeneous, thoroughly 
disciplined phalanx of crime-producers, animated by one 
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purpose, aiming at one object, moving as one man. If 
money is wanted for political purposes, or to secure the 
services of competent counsel, or to be expended in the 
dark and devious ways not unknown to criminal lawyers, 
the barrel is filled to the brim and more barrels will be 
ready when required. Police, witnesses, jurors—who can 
tell what others?—are— well, never mind what. Enough 
to know that, somehow, many lawbreakers are not arrest- 
ed; many are arrested and never tried ; many are convicted 
for whom “straw bail” was furnished and who are neither 
found nor pursued; some are sentenced and subsequently 
pardoned. | 

On the whole, are not the respectable forces of the com- 
munity called upon to make a combined eflort for the sup- 
pression of this gigantic evil? Surely the friends of law 
and order, if all counted, are in the majority. Will they 
not, in view of the nation’s peril, confront the common 
enemy in solid column? Will not the conservatives con- 
sent to become a little more radical? Will not the radicals 
abate something of their extreme demands? Or shall the 
powers of darkness, hereafter as heretofore, find themselves 
opposed only by warring factions, under different and dis- 
agreeing leaders ? 

Meanwhile the unchecked enemy still stalks abroad, 
growing, day by day, more defiant and more dangerous, 
and the State seems ina fair way to realize the favorite 
dream of the professional politician—government of the 


Saloon, by the Saloon, for the Saloon. 
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In the report of your Committee read at the meeting of 
this Congress held at Pittsburgh, October, 1891, atten- 
tion was called to the necessity of ‘child saving legisla- 
tion” as a means of diminishing the number of our criminal 
population. We endeavored at that time to show that 
those born of vagrant, vicious and drunken parents, as 
well as the children of conceded criminals and the little 
waifs of society without homes or suitable persons to care 
for them should be snatched from their perilous environ- 
ment and rescued from lives of wretchedness and crime. 
It was contended that the welfare of the State is imme- 
diately and vitally concerned in the destiny of these 
unfortunates and that the public has suffered quite too 
much and too long from our culpable neglect of a plain duty. 

Let us now enforce these appeals by a few illustrations: 
They shall be, in every case, incidents which have occur- 
red since our last meeting. We think it will be made to 
appear that our adult professional criminals have need to 
look to their laurels. There is certainly danger that they 
may be “ out-classed.” 

A little more than a year ago, a servant of the Long 
Island Railroad Co., reported to the Brooklyn police that 
his employers were being extensively robbed of coal, eggs, 
fruit and other merchandize, and pointed out what he be- 
lieved the rendezvous of the thieves, to wit.; a recess Or 
cave in a high railroad embankment. The place was 
watched, and at the right moment the police descended 
upon the gang, capturing five boys, only two of whom 


were out of their teens. The robbers’ retreat is thus de- 
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scribed: “ The cave was a unique affair, and the officers 

were compelled to creep on their hands and knees to enter. 

The interior was by no means uncomfortable. The ceil- 

ing was eight feet from the floor which was boarded, as 

was also the roof. Over the roof was a heavy coating of 

tin, surmounted by oil cloth; the whole covered bya 
thick layer of earth and absolutely waterproof. A large milk 

can served as a stove, and after the fire was well started, 

the boys would remove their stove pipe which ran out of 
doors, so as to escape detection.” 

The boys confessed their guilt. 

The following despatch from Binghampton, N. Y., ap- 
peared in a New York paper, July 25th, 1892. “It has just 
leaked out that the Broome Co. Bank was robbed last 
Friday by two small boys. The lads entered the bank at 
noon when only two men were present. One asked the 
time of day, and while the banker’s attention was drawn 
away, the other lad sneaked behind the counter and secured 
a box containing $200. They were arrested and §50 of 
the money recovered. The remainder of the money had 
been spent and given away by the boys who were g and 
10 vears of age.” 

The following case came to light recently, in a town in 
Ohio: The hero, Walter Forsyth, seems to have displayed 
for his years, considerabie criminal activity. Within a 
few months he had headed a youthful expedition to the 
house of a neighbor, resulting in the destruction of several 


hundred dollars’ worth of household goods, during the 
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temporary absence of the owner. A few weeks later he 
was discovered in a saloon in the act of tapping a till and 
was finally captured while leading a successful raid upon 
a restaurant. The narrative from which we quote is 
‘embellished with a portrait of this precocious and pictur- 
esque rufhan, who had reached the ripe age of eight. 

In October, 1892, a New York saloon keeper discovered 
that he had been robbed during the night of $150 worth 
of liquorsand cigars, and of watches and jewelry valued at 
$110. The burglary was traced to John O'Brien, aged 18, 
and his brother aged 14. John was found in bed, drunk. 
The boys confessed their guilt. 

“What do you do?” asked the magistrate of the older 
brother. 

“ Nawthin.” 

“Who supports you ?” 

“Me mother.” 

“How ?” 

“ By takin’ in washin.” 

On the ııth of November, 1892, three boys, aged re- 
spectively 8, 9 and 10 years, were before the Police Court 
in Williamsburg, Long Island, charged with till-tapping. 
It appeared in evidence that they entered the store when 
it was in the custody of a girl aged 13 years. While one 
of them stood guard over the girl with a revolver, threat- 
ening to blow out her brains if she stirred or gave an 
alarm, the other two went through the money drawer, 
securing about $16 and all escaped. They were arrested 
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in a low theatre while rapturously applauding the per- 
formance of a play called “ The Black Detective.” The 
money was returned by the parents; the storekeeper 
declined to prosecute and the boys were discharged. 

On the ıgth of November, 1892, four boys, whose ages 
ranged from 13 to 15, were arraigned before the Police 
Court of Jersey City on the charge of robbing a jewelry 
store on election night. The evidence was direct and 
positive, the accused virtually admitting their guilt. 

It is incidentally mentioned that the mothers of the boys 
were in court and wept when they heard the evidence—. 
“tears, idle tears.” 

A New York Journal of November 28th, 1892, contains 
the following criminal items: A boy of 16 is arraigned 
and committed ona charge of arson. The evidence seems 
conclusive not only that he committed the crime in ques- 
tion, but that he is the “fire bug” of whom the police 
have for several weeks been in hot pursuit. 

A boy of ı4 robs his employer of $45 and escapes with 
his plunder. | | | 

Four boys of ages ranging from 7 to 14 confess to hav- 
ing committed a burglary, under circumstances which pre- 
clude the idea that it was their first offence. | 

On the 30th of November, 1892, several boys, the young-. 
est 11 and the oldest 15 years old, organized as a gang 
under the name of “The Young Dare-Devils,” were be- . 
fore the Police Court of Harlem, N. Y., charged with - 


robbing show cases standing in front of stores on a:lead-: 
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ing thoroughfare of the town. : One of them, when ar- 
rested, had somè of the stolen goods concealed on his 
person, and all pleaded guilty. The depredations had 
been wide-spread, serious and long continued. Some of 
the boys had been previously arrested for theft. 

It should be stated that these incidents have been 
selected at random and without search. They might be 
multiplied almost indefinitely. 

Now is it conceivable that a single one of these wretched 
little creatures had ever known the blessings of a respect- 
able—we will not say a Christian—home; had ever felt 
the benign influences of a proper training? Nay, more, 
is not the inference irresistible, that all their associations 
from infancy had been such as to conduct them, directly, 
into the highways of crime? When they graduate at an 
early age from their Devil's Training School, can we 
wonder that they display a precocity in wickedness which 
is appalling? It is idle to talk of reclaiming them. Hu- 
manly speaking, they are already ruined, body and soul, 
beyond hope of redemption. What, then, shall be done? 
The answer is obvious. Take them in hand before they 
have any other taint than the inevitable taint of heredity. 
It is, of course, an outrage that the State stands idly by 
and permits the inter-marriage of paupers, vagabonds, 
prostitutes and felons, thus becoming a party to the whole- 
sale manufacture of probable criminals. But it seems 
hardly rational to contend, in this stage of ıgth century | 


civilization, that the State has no right or power to pre. 
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vent the probable from becoming the positive criminal, 
that it is compelled to wait with folded and helpless hands, 
until the child whom it might have saved is brought 
within the reach of existing laws by some overt act of 
wickedness. Such a theory of the limitations of the State 
is monstrous. If the bugbear of a paternal government 
terrifies us into such a lame conclusion as this, our con- 
dition is indeed hopeless. The peril sternly confronts us. 
The remedy is in our own hands. It is simply, as we en- 
deavored to point out a year ago, to take such children as 
we have described from the custody and contamination of 
their parents or keepers and after caring for them during 
their helpless infancy, transfer them to the fostering care 
and humanizing atmosphere of real homes and to the in- 


fluence and associations of Christian civilization. 









































I.—CRIMINAL LAW REFORM. 


1. Would it be desirable and expedient to limit the definition and punishment of crimes 
by a prescribed code, to the exclusion of the common law ?—Hon. Emory WASHBURN, 
Professor in the Law School of Cambridge University, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

2. What changes are needed in the forms and methods of criminal procedure in our 
courts, with a view to making the administration of criminal justice more prompt, more 
humane, more efficacious, and more conformable to the principles of reason *—Hon. C. I. 
WALKER, Professor in the Law Department of the State University, and President of the 
Board of State Commissioners on Charitable, Penal, Pauper, and Reformatory Institutions, 
Detroit, Michigan. 

3. The Hon. Tıreo. W. Dwiaut, LL.D., President of the Prison Association of New 
York, Warden of the Law School of Columbia College, and a Judge in the special Com- 
mission of the Court of Appeals, will probably, either in a written paper or an e.rlempore 
speech, open a discussion on the question of the proper organization of the department 
of prosecuting attorneys for a State. 

4. By what means can a more equitable distribution of punishment. according to the 
facts of each case, as developed in the evidence, be secured ?—Hon. Wm. G. HAMMOND, 
Professor and Chancellor of the Law Department of the State University, Iowa City, Ia. 

6. Should persons who have been so unfortunate as to witness the commission of a 
crime, and’ who are unable to give security tor their appearance on the trial of the 
accused, be detained in prison, as witnesses; or, instead, should their testimony be taken 
de bene esse, as in civil cases ? —An opener has not yet been secured for this question. It 
is hoped that the Hon. Joux T. HOoFrMan, ex-Governor of New York, who, as chief 
magistrate of the State, took much interest in the question, may consent to open the dis- 
cussion. 

6. What reforms are needed in the jury system of the United States, particularly as 
regards the qualifications and disqualifications of jurors?--Hon. E. C. SEAMAN, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. 

7. Would the abolishment of the death-penalty be likely to diminish the crime of 
murder? What has been the experiences of States in which such abolishment has been 
tried ?—Hon. Epwarp J. PıreLrs, Burlington, Vermont. 

8. Should persons, arraigned on a criminal charge, be allowed to testify in their own 
behalf? What has been the experience of States that have adopted this principle in their 
criminal procedure ?—Hon. RoßB£RT PITMAN, a Justice in the Supreme Court of Massa- 
chusetts, New Bedford, Mass. 

9. Should a criminal code provide for dealing with crime-capitalists, with a view to 
their repression ?—Rev. J. B. BITTIngER, D.D., Sewickley, Pennsylvania. 

10. The Hon. Noa Davis, a Justice in the Supreme Court of New York (should the 
state of his health, now somewhat precarious, permit), will prepare a paper on some point, 
to be selected by himself, in the department of criminal law reform. 


I.—THE PENITENTIARY SYSTEM. 


1 Gradation of Prisons:— 


(a.) How should the prisons of a State be graded ?—F. B. SANBORN, Esq., Chairmar 
of the Massachusetts Board of State Charities, and Secretary of the American Socia 
Science Association, Boston, Mass. 

(d.) What should be the construction of prisons intended for women ?—JosEPH BURNET 
Esq., President of the Board of Prison Commissioners, Boston, Mass. 

(c.) What should be the system of treatment applied to the inmates of female prisons 
—Mrs. C. F. Corrin, Member of the Board of Managers of the Indiana Female Prison 4 
Girls’ Reformatory, Richmond, Ind. 

(d.) How should lock-ups or station-houses be constructed, and what should be th. 
treatment of prisoners confined in them °—Rev. Wu G. Euiot, D.D., LL.D., President o 
Washinzton University, St. Louis, Missouri. 

2. What system of classification is likely to be most effective in promoting the reform 
ation of prisoners, and so of diminishing crime ?’—Z. R Bruckway, Member of the Stat 
Board of Commissioners on Charitable, “Penal, Pauper, and Reformatory Institutions, ane 
ex-Superintendent of the House of Correction, Detroit, Michigan. 

3. What should be the discipline of prisons in general, and what of convicts insid 
the penitentiary ?—Hon. Richarp Vaux, President of the Board of Inspectors of th 
Eastern Penitentiary, Philadelphia, Pa. 

4. How should labor be organized in prisons, and what is the best construction © 
prisons for labor ?—Hon. HENRY CorprerR, Superintendent or the House of Correction 
Olaremont, Alleghany County, Penn. 





probably require a session of the Congress for six days, there being a total of twenty-seven 
questions. Nor, as regarda those who prepare papers to open debate, do the Committee 
wish to restrict them in their essays within any specified limits, thouzh, as a rule, conden- 
sation gives both point and force to composition. Still, whether they write much or little, 
it will probably be found necessary to limit the reading to fifteen or twenty minutes, 
especially as not less than ten minutes must be allowed the writers at the close of the 
debate, in which to reply to speakers who may have controverted their views, The sug- 
gestion is ventured that it would be desirable. for writers of papers to bring them to the 
Congress in a printed form, though this, of course, will be at their own option. 

A meeting consisting of the Exeeutive Committee of the Association, the Chairmen of 
Standing Committees, and the writers. of papers, will be held in the parlors of the Y. M. 
GC. Association, corner of Fourth Avenue and Twenty-third Street, at 2 post, on Monday, 
June th, to arrange the order of proceedings for the C 'ODETESS, 

The Board of Directors of the National Prison Association will hold its annual meeting 
during the sessions of the Congress. 

Jnvitation to participate in the proceedings of the Congress is cordially extended to 
Governors of States or such persons as they may depute as their representatives: to 
annual and life members of the National Prison Association and members of the Executive 
Committee of the Prison Association of New York; to Judges of Criminal Courts; to 
Prosecuting Attorneys: to officers” of prisons, juvenile reformatories, and preventive 
institutions: to the members of the managing boards of auch establishments; to com- 
inissjoners and chiefs of police: to the secretaries nnd members of boards of State 
Charities, Social Seienee Associations, and Prison Societies: to the members of permanent 
and special Prison Commissions; and to persons, not included in the above classes, who 
are specially versed in penitentiary seience, 

Persons attending the Convress from a distance will be able to avail themselves of the 
reduced fares extended by all rail road companies to visitors to the Centennial Exposition 
at Philadelphia, as it is taken for granted that they will wish to eombine both objects in 
their excursion. 

Your presence and co-operation in the Congress are earnestly desired and invited. It 
is believed that the approaching Congress will be the most important of its kind ever con- 
vened in Ainerica, und we hope alse the most fraitful. As it is very desirable to have 
some general iden of the number of persons Jikelv to be in attendance, an early reply will 
be esteemud a reat faver. Yon will please ‘address such reply to the undersigned at his 
residence, * Irvinzton-on-Hudson, New York.” 

An effort will be made, as usnal, and it is not donbted with the usual success, to 
secure hoard at reduced rates for members during the sessions of the Congress, On 
learning your intention to be present, you will be apprised of the resnlt. 

Editors, who receive this eirenlar are respeetfally requested to aid the workers in this 
cause, either by the insertion of the entire paper in their columns, or by such extracts 
Iherofrom. or such notice of the movement, as they may have space and inelination to give 
tu it. 


Very truly vours, 
E. C. WINES, 
Ser CUT. 
IRVINGTON-oN-Hunson, New York, 
April ir, 1876. 
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plan of helping people to help them- 
selves had thus proved a financial 
success. It was successful in other 
respects, and Detroit expressed its 
verdict in an ordinance appropriat- 
ing $5,000 for vacant-lot cultivation 
during the season of 1895. 

Meantime the work had attracted 
much attention throughout the 
country. “ Pingree’s potato patches” 
were widely discussed and eagerly 
watched by philanthropic people. 
The manifest success of the work 
of the first season in Detroit in- 
spired experiments elsewhere. About 
twenty cities and towns tried the 
plan in 1895, and about a dozen 
reported very satisfactory results. 
Several important cities made 
enthusiastic statements of large 
success. In other cities lack of suc- 
cess was explained by poor organ- 
ization or late beginning. The 
experience of Detroit under munic- 
ipal management during the second 
season proved entirely satisfactory 
to those most interested. 

The work of the third season, 
that of 1896, was greatly aided by 
an excellent report on the “Cul- 
tivation of Vacant City Lots by 
the Unemployed,” prepared by 
Mr. Bolton Hall and Dr. William 
Howe Tolman, General Agent of 
the New York Association for 
Improving the Condition of the 
Poor, and published in December, 
1895, by the association. The re- 
port gave exact information regard- 
ing the best methods of vacant-lot 
cultivation as worked out very care- 
fully by the New York committee 
and its .efficient superintendent, 


Mr. J. W. Kjelgaard. It al 
contained brief reports of the wo 
in other cities, and its public 
tion did much to spread abroad 
knowledge of the methods of vacar 
lot cultivation and to bring the va 
ous experimenters into touch. TI 
records for 1896 show that very fe 
additional cities undertook the wo: 
in this year, but in several places tl 
experience of the preceding seasc 
asserted itself in larger results. Dr 
ing this season the public authoriti 
of Buffalo assumed the cultivatic 
work which had been hitherto co 
ducted by a private association, ar 
Reading, Pennsylvania, also adopt: 
the plan of public administration. 
During the last season, that 
1897, Chicago, Kansas City, Phil 
delphia, and Providence, R. I., we 
among the new converts to the ide 
A reference to the statistical sur 
mary opposite page 13 will give tl 
details of the development of tl] 
work in the several cities in whic 
notable experiments have been mad 
Vacant-lot cultivation as an agen: 
of relief for the unemployed res 
upon the sound basis of self-help. 
means an opportunity in times | 
stress to earn by honest toil the su 
tenance that can not be obtaine 
through the regular channels of er 
ployment. The self-respecting mz 
who is able-bodied does not wa: 
charity ; he wants work, that he mz 
earn sufficient food and shelter f 
his family. This the vacant-lot pk 
offers. The cultivator is given tl 
use of land that would otherwise I 
useless for the time, and he is furth 
provided with seed and instructic 
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dispossessed gardeners; the amount 
expended for seed sometimes in- 
cludes tools and sometimes it does 
not; the item of expenditure for 
plowing usually includes harrow- 
ing, but not always. The greatest 
possible variety of method is em- 
ployed in estimating the total value 
of the crops. In addition to the 
actual cash received by the several 
gardeners for so much of the crops 
as they may have sold, it is necessary 
to estimate the cash value of that 
part of the produce consumed by 
the gardeners and their families. It 
will manifestiy make a great differ- 
ence whether these values are esti- 
mated, supposing that the quantities 
are accurately known, according to 
the value at the time at which they 
were harvested or at the time at 
which certain other portions of the 
crop were actually sold. Asan illus- 
tration of this difference, it was stated 
in Detroit by a member of the com- 
mittee that the estimated value of 
the 61,840 bushels of potatoes which 
were harvested in 1895, according to 
prices which were obtained from 
March to August, during which 
period most of the crops were con- 
sumed, would have been $40,196; 
but at the time when the report of 
the season was made up this crop 
was estimated at the then prevalent 
market prices, and the potato item 
figured only to the extent of $15,460. 
Unfortunately, in other cities we are 
not told in the reports that are access- 
ible which of these two methods has 
been pursued in the several cases. 
Great care must therefore be exer- 
cised in drawing any sweeping de- 


ductions from comparisons of the 
returns in different cities, or even 
within the same city for different 
years, It may be said, however, in 
justification of the statistics herewith 
furnished, that they are the best that 
patient effort over a considerable 
period has been able to procure. 
The movement is as yet in its infancy, 
and the matter of uniformity in 
methods and accuracy in the keep- 
ing of records has doubtless seemed 
a question of secondary importance 
from the point of view of the several 
local committees and superintend- 
ents. 
SEASON OF 1897. 


From the reports which we have 
collected it will be noticed that 
vacant-lot farming was carried on 
during the last season, namely, that 
of the summer of 1897, in the fol- 
lowing cities: Boston, Brooklyn, 
Buffalo, Chicago, Dayton (Ohio), 


Denver, Detroit, Duluth, Kansas 
City, Minneapolis, New York, 
Omaha, Philadelphia, Providence 


(Rhode Island), Reading, Seattle 
(Washington), and Springfield (Mas- 
sachusetts). This list does not in- 
clude several other cities which tried 
the plan in previous years, but gave 
it up for lack of interest, support, or 
success. 
DETROIT. 


In Detroit the work has been 
taken up as a municipal enterprise, 
under the management of the ~ 
cultural committee, which w: 
pointed by Mayor Pingree | 
purpose of relieving the unem 
whose numbers were is 
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greatly as a result of the hard times 
in the winter of '93-94. During the 
year 1894 $3,600 was raised by sub- 
scription, but much time and service 
were given by city officials in the 
prosecution of the work. In 1895 
$5,000 was appropriated by the 
Common Council for this purpose. 
In 1896 $4,000 was appropriated and 
the city poor commission selected 
allthe families to whom lots were 
issued, with two exceptions assigned 
by the committee. The report of 
the Agricultural committee for 1896 
states that in the three years, 94, 
’95, and ’96, the city was saved an 
amount of taxation nearly equal to 
the difference between the total 
amount expended, $10,893.35, and 
the value of the crops raised, $72,- 
790.10, or $61,896.75, the net profit. 
The report continues: “ As a purely 
business transaction the Pingree 
Potato Patch plan is, to say the 
least, a very decided success.” The 
committee in Detroit has also recom- 
mended that in addition to the land 
secured by donations from indi- 
viduals the city purchase a farm, 
The Mayor of Detroit in his annual 
message to Common Council in 
January, 1895, said, “ It seems to me 
the experiment has clearly demon- 
strated, first, that at least ninety- 
five per cent of the people who are 
in destitute circum ces as a result 
of the hard 1 







to support a family through the 
winter ; fourth, thata majority ofour 
citizens who own vacant land would 
much rather allow it to be cultivated 
by the poor than to pay a large tax 
for their support ; and fifth, that the 
needy are therefore assisted without 
creating the demoralization in the 
habits of the people that gratuitous 
aid always entails.” The report of 
the Agricultural committee issued 
October 10, 1896, speaks in the high- 
est terms of the care bestowed by 
individual owners upon their lots, 
and reiterates in substance the above 
opinion concerning the results of 
the experiment. One statement is 
worthy of note, namely, that “no 
matter how prosperous the country 
may be in the future, there will 
always be those who require assist- 
ance, and it will be the part of 
wisdom and economy to make pro- 
vision in advance.” From this sen- 
tence it would seem that the com- 
mittee regards its work as a tempo- 
rary expedient, so far as individual 
families are concerned, but as of 
more or less permanent value as a 
means of meeting the fluctuating 
temporary need of an unemployed 
class, which will always be with us, 
though the individuals of that class 
may change from year to year. 


BUFFALO, 


lo is next in importance of 
ES pe work has been 
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defray expenses was raised, and one 
of the results of the work in that 
year was a noticeable falling off in 
the demands upon the poormaster 
for public relief. This fact, together 
with the gratifying financial results 
of the year 1895, enabled the mayor 
to procure the passage of an act by 
the legislature of New York to 
permit the city of Buffalo to appro- 
priate funds for continuing the work. 
This act was passed in the spring of 
1896, and the city council unani- 
mously appropriated $3,500. A 
similar appropriation of $3,000 in 
amount was made by the council 
for the work in the year 1897, and 
the work was so economically con- 
ducted that the cost to the city for 
each plot of about one-third of an 
acre was only $1.80, as against $2.38 
in 1896, and $3.48 in 1895. The 
mayor's secretary states in a letter 
of recent date, that at least 10,590 
persons were relieved in 1897, with 
an estimated saving to the city of 
nearly $30,000; 700 acres of land 
were plowed at a contract price of 
$2.85 per acre, and the land was 
harrowed, rolled and staked at a cost 
of thirty-five cents per hour. The 
average yield was about thirty 
bushels of potatoes to each one- 
third of an acre plot. 


MUNICIPAL ENTERPRISES. 


So far as the work for the season 
of 1897 is concerned, Detroit and 
Buffalo are the only two cities where 
it was conducted entirely as a muni- 
cipal enterprise. In Kansas City 
the work was carried on by the 
agricultural commission of the 


municipality, appointed by t 
mayor, but our reports are n 
conclusive concerning the meth 
by which the money was raised f 
the undertaking. In almost : 
cases public authorities have < 
operated to some extent in furth 
ing this movement, but in t 
majority of cities, other than tho 
alluded to, the work has been co 
ducted by private committees, 
more frequently by the chari 
organization societies, or oth 
benevolent bodies. In 1895 ar 
1896 in Toledo, Ohio, and in 18 
in Reading, Pennsylvania, the wo 
was carried on through appropri 
tions from the municipality. 


BOSTON. 


Boston is the only city that h 
rented all the land used from tl 
start. Here for three years, on 
farm of sixty acres, from fifty 1 
eighty families have been assiste 
Good records have been kept, an 
a normal view of such work ca 
be obtained from this experimen 
The total value of the crops eac 
year, for three years, has been ju. 
about double the total amour 
expended. In the year 1896 it w: 
estimated that the average gro: 
yield per worker was $34.15, an 
that, deducting from this sum tt 
average amount contributed pe 
worker, there was left a net yiel 
per worker of $20.33. The lot 
were taken by persons of sever: 
nationalities, but the majority wer 
Americans. In 1896 thirty-two c 
the fifty-two persons who had lot 
in 1895 applied again. During th 
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but not since, Of 200 applicants in 
1897, fifty-six had held lots one year 
previously, and twenty-seven for two 
years previously. The money value 
of the crops is estimated at from 
four to nine times the money out- 
lay. 







NEW a 

New York city has perhà 
most of all to spread a knowledge 
the methods and possibilities of this 
work. It was started there in 1895, 
under peculiar difficulties because 
of the scarcity of land, by a repre- 
sentative committee from several 
benevolent societies, but organized 
by and working under the Associa- 
tion for Improving the Condition 
of the Poor. During the first year 
a good-sized plot of ground was 
secured through Mr. Steinway, on 
Long Island, and the committee has 
had the able services of Mr. J. W. 
Kjelgaard without cost as superin- 
tendent. The most accurate social 
statistics concerning the applicants 
were filed. From these records it is 
possible to see just how much prep- 
aration for garden work each indi- 
vidual had, and it was found to be, 
as a rule, very little. The financial 


returns indicated during the first two 
years between two and three dollars 


crops for every dollar of expense. 
ring the past season we see a curi- 
ion of the limitations of 
t was found impossible 
he city any quantity of 
uld be economically 
so only a few allotments 
€. No detailed financial 

kept, but the superin- 
that most of the 













farmers did well, and that the com- 
mittee went to little or no expense 
for seed, tools, etc. 


SPRINGFIELD, ST. PAUL, TOLEDO. 


Thus far we have discussed only 
the older experiments, those that have 
had a continuous existence for three 
years. Springfield, Massachusetts, 
properly belongs in this category, 


» About four acres of land have 
been eve out in small lots under 
the care of the Union Relief Associ- 
ation. A few™families have been 
helped in this way) 
cost nor results has beën kept. 
St. Paul began the 
under the direction of 
executive committee, bu 
sults discouraged further 
cause in that year the price of POt@ 
toes was so low that it did no 
the effort of raising them. 














In Toledo, Ohio, the work „as be- 
gun in 1895 and continued fdp? MO 
dry, 


years. One season proved to 
and the second too wet, for suce 
ful crops, and so the experime 
was given up. 
ROCHESTER. 

Rochester, New York, began the 
work in 1895 under the direction of 
the overseer of the poor. Owners of, 
lots in the suburbs rented them tof 
the purpose, and the men applying 
for aid were given tickets for so 
many days’ work on these lots. 
Potatoes only were tried. The 
scheme was not considered very sat- 
isfactory as to results, because the 
work given was not steady and the 
workers had no interest in the gar- 
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ered. This altered application of 
the Pingree Potato Patch plan is the 
first of its kind in Chicago. The 
gardeners’ club is the first of its 
kind in the country, and of all the 
seventeen cities which have inau- 
gurated the cultivation of vacant 
lots by the needy, it is in Englewood 
alone that arrangements have been 
made to lead the lot holders to pay 
all their own expenses for plowing 
and seeds. The spiritual results of 
the gardens and of the People’s 
Friendly club are especially valu- 
able. The whole feeling among the 
people benefited is one so far re- 
moved from that of the willing de- 
pendent upon public alms that it is 
beautiful to see.” 


DAYTON. 


At Dayton, Ohio, the work was 
undertaken by the Associated Char- 
ities and the Single Tax club. 
About forty acres were planted, and 
167 families, representing about 650 
persons, took lots of about a quarter 
of an acre each. The time devoted 
to the cultivation of the crops and 
the hours of work depended on the 
opportunities of the workers. Many 
were entirely without other work 
and spent nearly all of their time on 
their farms. Those who succeeded 
in finding regular employment else- 
where would work early in the 
mornings and in the evenings, and 
those having irregular employment 
elsewhere would work at odd inter- 
vals. The reports indicate a financial 
success, and plans are being made to 
make an early start in 1898 on a 
very much larger scale than last 


year. The crops were as follows: 
Potatoes, 1,985 bushels; turnips, 70 
bushels; tomatoes, 75 bushels; corn, 
3,225 dozen; beans, 175 bushels; 
cabbage, 5,020 heads; beets, 40 
bushels; cucumbers, 5,000; besides 
lettuce, radishes, etc. 


KANSAS CITY. 


At Kansas City the work was 
begun in 1897 by the Agricultural 
commission, which secured from the 
Provident Association of that city 
a list of dependents, to whom the 
following letter was sent: 


DEAR SIR: 

Your name having been given to 
the Agricultural commission as one who has 
been assisted by the Provident association 
in this city, we now offer you the means of 
helping yourself. 

If you desire to secure an allotment of 
land for cultivation in the present season, 
please fill out the enclosed blank and return 
same at once to the Mayor's office, City Hall. 
Your answer in this matter will be taken as 
an evidence of your desire and willingness 
to promote your own welfare. All the 
assistance will be rendered you in the prep- 
aration of land and supplying of potatoes 
and seeds for planting that the commission 
can afford. 

Yours very truly, 


Secretary. 


One hundred and ten allotments 
were made from the names thus 
received; eight were found unsuit- 
able applications, or their lots for 
other reasons were not planted; four 
lots were abandoned, leaving ninety- 
eight from which reports of crops 
were returned. The superintendent 
endeavored to get correct reports 
from each lot of the quantity of prod- 
uce harvested. It is interesting to 
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bushels; corn, 935 dozen; cabbage, 
1,450 heads; lettuce, 1,400 heads; 
cucumbers, 3,500; celery, 500 stalks. 
The committee reported that it 
found the plan in its main features, 
from a charitable point of view, the 
most practical of any suggestion for 
reaching the class of persons assisted. 
It did not consider that the lasting 
benefits were very great, except in 
the way of experience to those who 
knew nothing of farming. The work 
was not continued in 1897 because 
of the lack of willingness on the 
part of the city council to grant 
financial support. So far as it went, 
the experiment in Reading may, 
therefore, be classed as a municipal 
experiment. 


EXPERIENCE IN COMMON. 


Throughout the whole range of ex- 
perience during the season of 1897, 
as indicated in the reports from the 
various cities enumerated above, we 
can draw a few very general lessons 
common to all. As in previous years, 
the degree of success in theamount 
and value of crops obtained depended 
largely upon the promptness with 
which work was begun at the open- 
ing of the farming season in the 
respective localities. This has been 
one of the chief difficulties, because, 
as a rule, the persons interested in 
promoting the work do not become 
aroused until about the time that it 
should have been begun, and where 
this is the case, work is not actually 
started until several weeks have 
passed in preparation, in the raising 
of funds and securing of lands, with 
correspondingly damaging results in 


the harvest. Notwithstanding al 
the drawbacks and the ignorance a 
the workers concerning farmin; 
methods in general, the financial re 
turn has been satisfactory to bot! 
the workers and to those in charg 
of the several movements. Wher 
the work has bcen discontinued i 
has usually been for reasons othe 
than lack of encouraging financia 
results. In many cases of fairly re 
liable statistical data it is eviden 
that the promoters or committees i 
charge, had they pocketed the pro 
ceeds, would have realized from thre 
to four dollars for every dollar ex 
pended. It is this fact that make 
the prospects of the movement goox 
and warrants the belief that, thougl 
in an embryonic stage of develop 
ment at present, it will persist unti 
it has been given a fair trial, anc 
until there is more abundant evidenc 
to prove either its utility or its in 
adequateness as a means of assisting 
the unemployed in a way that wil 
increase rather than diminish thei 
self-respect, and give them something 
possessing educational value in re 
lation to their future welfare. 


CROPS IN MARKET. 


Perhaps a word should be sai 
about the quality of the crops raisec 
and the methods of marketing them 
As a rule, especially in the large 
cities supplied with vegetables fron 
a distance, the vacant-lot farmer 
have been able to supply customer. 
in the immediate neighborhood wit} 
goods of a superior quality anc 
freshness to those obtained in the 
regular markets. On this accoun: 
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the mayor of Buffalo says in his 
message of 1897, “ The method of 
relieving the poor by means of the 
potato-patch system was continued 
during the year, the city appropri- 
ating $3,500 for this work. The 
venture proved to be a great 
success.” 

The most common form of manage- 
ment has been that by existing 
charitable societies. New York, 
Brooklyn, Boston, Chicago, and 
Seattle are the principal cities in 
which the organization has taken 
this form. In most cases in which a 
charitable society has undertaken 
vacant-lot cultivation the representa- 
tives of other philanthropic or trade 


organizations have been placed upon 


the executive committee, in order 
that the work might enlist the sym- 
pathy and support of a wider con- 
stituency than that of the society. 
For instance, the Brooklyn work is 
managed by the Mayor’s committee 
on the Tillage of Vacant Lands 
under the direction of the Brooklyn 
Bureau of Charities. This plan has 
the advantage of utilizing to the 
fullest extent existing philanthropic 
machinery, thus economizing effort. 

The third form of organization is 
that of an independent committee or 
association created for the specific 
purpose of facilitating vacant - lot 
farming. This form is illustrated by 
Denver, Minneapolis, and Philadel- 
phia. In Denver the committee is 
composed of representatives from 
the Charity Organization society, 
the Woman’s club, and the city 
government. In Philadelphia the 
committee which began cultivation 


work last season was constitut 
without reference to the represen 
tive idea. Only one of its sev 
members was officially connect 
with a charitable organization. T 
only connection with the pub 
authorities was through the hon 
ary presidency, which was held | 
the mayor. An advisory committ 
of 230 prominent men and wom 
was appointed, and this large co 
mittee proved very useful in p: 
curing land and money. All t 
executive work was done by t 
committee of seven. Asa result 
the experience of the first season t 
Philadelphia Vacant Lots Cultivati 
association has recently been ch: 
tered to continue the independe 
administration of the work. 
Independent organization is jus 
fied in the absence of a strong a: 
broadly representative philanthrog 
society. Such organization, furthe 
more, has the distinct advantage 
emphasizing the difference betwe 
vacant-lot cultivation and ordina 
forms of poor relief. An indepen 
ent society finds it easy to attra 
the self-respecting unemployed wl! 
shrink from accepting anything, eve 
an opportunity to work, from tl 
hands of a charitable society. 


RAISING THE FUNDS. 


The general testimony is th. 
money for vacant-lot cultivatic 
has been readily obtained. TI 
idea of helping men to help ther 
selves is attractive, and a circular « 
appeal showing the results achieve 
in earlier experiments usually bring 
the comparatively small amour 
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May, but even in the northern sec- 
tions of the country planting should 
take place much earlier. In order to 
get the best results, the vacant-lot 
farmer should be in the market with 
his produce very early, and thus 
reap the advantage of high prices. 
Moreover, the intensive cultivation 
which is characteristic of the best 
vacant-lot farming makes it possible 
to get a large product by succession 
of crops, if the first crop is taken off 
early. 
ALLOTTING THE LAND. 

Meantime, the registration of ap- 
plicants for land should be in 
progress. Announcement in the 
local press that applications are 
being received at specified places for 
vacant-lot farms usually develops a 
large number of applicants. In some 
cases, lists of needy persons likely to 
avail themselves of the vacant-lot 
plan have been secured from chari- 
table societies, and cards explaining 
the work and inviting application 
have been sent. Officers of chari- 
table societies recommend a consider- 
able proportion of the cultivators. 
But care should be taken in the 
announcement of the work and in 
the invitation to cultivators, to so 
state the plan and purpose of the 
work that the self-respecting men 
and women who need help, but 
abhor the idea of accepting poor 
relief, shall not be repelled. Self- 
help is the central idea of vacant- 
lot cultivation, and if this fact is 
emphasized in the announcements, 
the people who most need the 
opportunity to help themselves will 
be attracted. 


The character of every applicar 
should be thoroughly investigatec 
References may be required or ir 
vestigation may be quietly mad 
through the charity organizatio 
society or other central charitabl 
association in the city. The charit 
organization societies deserve speci 
mention, as they have rendered iı 
valuable aid in many cities in thi 
work of investigation. 

It is highly desirable that con 
plete statistical records be kept c 
each gardener by means of the ag 
plication blank. Such records wi 
prove of great practical value to th 
association conducting the work, an 
they will also be of the greates 
service to the sociologist who a 
tempts to measure the social result 
of the movement. The present stud 
has suffered greatly from lack « 
complete records. Now that th 
experimental stage of vacant-lc 
cultivation has passed and the wor 
is taking a recognized place amon 
our agencies for social service, w 
may hope for systematic records « 
work. The schedule on page ı 
has been carefully worked out an 
is recommended. It was first use 
by the New York committee i 
1895. The facts regarding tl 
Philadelphia gardeners, tabulated b 
the aid of such a schedule, will t 
found on pages 31-3. 


SUPERINTENDENCE. 


A primary condition of success | 
vacant-lot farming is good superi 
tendence. A review of the expet 
ence shows clearly that the perso 
ality of the superintendent is tl 
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city, are readily explained by the 
system of intensive cultivation em- 
ployed. To conduct this intensive 
cultivation successfully the superin- 
tendent must not only be a farmer 
of ability and wide knowledge of 
crops, but must also have complete 
control of the gardens, so that he 
may dictate the cultivation methods. 
SALE OF CROPS. 

The original idea of vacant-lot 
cultivation was the provision of a 
food supply for the family of the 
cultivator, and little thought was 
given to the sale of crops. As the 
movement developed, however, it 
was found that in many cases the 
largest net returns could be realized 
by the sale of a portion of the crop. 
Sale is especially advantageous when 
through wise superintendence the 
vegetables from the vacant lots are 
put into the market very early. 
The gardener has the advantage of 
nearness to market, and by putting 
his product into attractive form and 
selling it fresh from the garden he 
may obtain the very highest market 
prices. It has been urged against 
vacant-lot cultivation that the com- 
petition of the gardeners with the 
regular farmers is unfair, because the 
vacant-lot farmer, using free land 
and free seed, can undersell the inde- 
pendent producer. This fear that 
the vacant-lot farmer would cut 
prices has not been realized. In- 
deed, for the reasons above sug- 
gested, it seems probable that the 
portion of the product of the vacant 
lots put on the market has com- 
manded better prices than that from 
the regular truck farms. 


GUARDING THE CROPS. 


It was feared that stealing fron 
vacant-lot farms would be a seriou: 
difficulty, inasmuch as the farms are 
necessarily located within easy reacl 
of the city. Little trouble of thi: 
sort is reported, however. The 
police authorities are usually ready 
to furnish without charge a little 
extra watching, while the gardener: 
readily arrange a co-operative plar 
of guarding one another's crops. 


THE CO-OPERATIVE FARM. 


When sufficient land is obtain 
able it has been found desirable tc 
establish a co-operative farm, a tract 
cultivated for the committee by such 
workers as the superintendent may 
select. Such a farm has several 
advantages. In the first place it 
provides for those who are dispos 
sessed of their individual gardens 
The land loaned for vacant-lot cul. 
tivation can frequently be obtained 
only on condition that it be given 
up on brief notice if the owner: 
requires it, and surrender is quite 
likely to be required if the land is 
sold during the season. This in 
security of tenure is a grave difficulty 
It is a very serious matter both fo: 
the gardeners and the executive 
committee to have land taken away 
before crops can be harvested. It 
may happen, too, that land used foi 
this purpose may be condemned foi 
highways or other public purposes. 
This was the case last season in one 
of the eastern cities. The co-opera. 
tive farm offers an escape from the 
difficulties thus arising, for the 
dispossessed cultivators may be 
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conference to discuss the advisability 
of inaugurating in Philadelphia the 
cultivation of vacant lots as a meas- 
ure of relief for the unemployed. 
After a presentation of the favor- 
able experience of Detroit, New 
York, Boston, and other cities, the 
conference approved the “ Pingree 
Potato Patch” plan, and appointed 
a committee to carry it out. 

Most of those present agreed to 
serve on a general advisory commit- 
tee, to lend the movement moral sup- 
port, and to aid in securing funds 
and, especially, land. This general 
advisory committee was increased in 
size until it contained about two 
hundred prominent citizens, with 
His Honor, Mayor Warwick, as 
honorary president. The names of 
all these were printed in alphabetical 
order on the back of the letter paper 
used in all correspondence on com- 
mittee business, and this feature 
was of great help in winning pub- 
lic favor, in bringing, without per- 
sonal appeal, ample funds, and in 
securing land. 

The executive committee was or- 
ganized on March 6, 1897. It con- 
sisted of Dr. Thomas S. K. Morton, 
chairman; Nathaniel B. Crenshaw, 
William I. Hull, Franklin B. Kirk- 
bride, Samuel McCune Lindsay, 
James T. Shinn, Frederic W. Speirs. 
A circular was issued explaining the 
proposed work and asking for con- 
tributions of money and land. The 
daily press gave wide publicity to 
the plans of the committee, and the 
public responded most liberally to 
appeals for contributions. A scrap 
book of all newspaper clippings con- 


cerning the potato farms here and 
in the vicinity was kept, and proved 
to be of much value in making use 
of public comments and criticism of 
particular features of the work. 

Hon. Simon Gratz, of the Board 
of Revision of Taxes, greatly as- 
sisted the committee by causing the 
assessors to prepare official lists of 
available plots of land in each of the 
wards. About forty persons gener- 
ously offered the use of their land 
for the benefit of the unemployed. 
The lots offered varied in size from 
an ordinary building lot to a tract of 
sixty acres. 


THE SUPERINTENDENT. 


The executive committee was for- 
tunate in its selection of a superin- 
tendent. It secured a man who had 
large experience in dealing with 
agricultural problems—one who has 
come into contact with those prob- 
lems on many sides in the work of 
early life as a surveyor in the west- 
ern states. He was also well versed 
in truck and garden farming, and 
above all was possessed of great per- 
sonal magnetism and whole-hearted 
interest in the individual develop- 
ment of each gardener put under his 
direction. The committee was not 
able to pay a sum which compen- 
sated fully for such service, and it 
accepted much as a gift from Mr. 
R. F. Powell, and as an indication of 
his interest in the experiment in hand. 
What might, therefore, have seemed 
to be a large expenditure for superin- 
tendence considered as an absolute 
sum, proved to be the most economi- 
cal outlay of the committee. He was 
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Ninety-six families, comprising 528 
persons, received allotments, the 
larger number receiving a quarter 
acre each. The total value of the 
produce taken from these ninety-six 
little farms was about $5,860, an 
average of $62 each. The total ex- 
penditure of the committee for super- 
intendence, seed, tools, and all in- 
cidental expenses was $1,825.33. 
Thus each dollar invested in helping 
men to help themselves was multi- 
plied about three and one-quarter 
times through vacant-lot cultivation. 

It is a significant fact that the 
skilled workmen aided outnumbered 
the unskilled, fifty-four of the cul- 
tivators belonging to the ranks of 
skilled labor and forty-two following 
unskilled occupations. The statistics 
of nationality show that the heads of 
fifty families were born in America, 
twenty-three in Ireland, twelve in 
Germany, seven in Great Britain, 
two in France, and two in Italy. 
Eighty-six families were white and 
ten colored. The average residence 
in Philadelphia was eighteen years. 

The greatest difficulty encoun- 
tered, much to the surprise of the 
committee, was the securing of sufh- 
cient suitable land. Many persons 
were not willing to have the sod 
broken, and others did not care to 
give its use subject to even so short 
a quit notice as ten days, for fear it 
might prevent a quick sale for build- 
ing purposes. The six tracts of land 
already enumerated were each called 
a farm and numbered, and each farm 
when it was prepared for planting 
was divided into gardens 76 by 100 
feet in size. 


The Society for Organizing Chari 
aided greatly in the selection of a 
plicants. Many of the superinten 
ents of the various districts of tl 
city received applications at their 1 
spective offices, and sent lists wi 
their recommendations weekly, fro 
which were selected the families : 
whom gardens were given. Mar 
others applied directly to the secr 
tary of the committee. They we 
required to name references and tl 
secretary made the necessary inves! 
gations and recommended such : 
proved satisfactory. The inabilit 
of the committee to secure sufficie: 
land forced it to turn away fully ha 
those who asked for gardens. 


REQUIREMENTS. 


As soon as a farm was ready t 
plant, enough applicants to take a 
the gardens in it were notified b 
cards to meet the superintendent : 
a stated time and place. Whena 
sembled, the object was fully e: 
plained, the rules read, and all wh 
were willing to undertake the wor 
were asked to stand together on or 
side, while those not willing stood o 
the other. It is gratifying to not 
that all invariably stood with thos 
wanting land, and often friends wh 
had not received notices came to as 
for a garden also. Each applicar 
was required to sign an agreemer 


pledging himself to cultivate the lan 


loaned throughout the entire seasoı 
planting a succession of crops as fa: 
as circumstances would permit, an 
to keep on a card, furnished for th: 
purpose, a correct account of all tim 
spent in cultivation of the garde: 
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are worthy of enumeration in order 
to show, first, the mental attitude of 
the most needy applicants toward 
this form of relief, and secondly, as 
an illustration of the fact that any 
work of this kind touches the prob- 
lem of poverty on many sides, and 
should therefore be undertaken, if 
possible, in co-operation with other 
agencies in order to meet individual 
exigencies, and to deal wisely with 
those whom it wishes to help. 

The first man who applied for a 
garden furnishes a most striking case 
in point. When he came to Dr. 
Morton’s office, only a day or two 
after the first mention of the plan in 
the papers, he was so weak and ema- 
ciated that the doctor declared he 
was afraid the poor fellow would be 
unable to get out of his office with- 
out assistance. He was a widower 
with four children, three girls and a 
boy, the oldest girl about seventeen. 
He had been unable to get work of 
any kind for six months or more. 
The boy, a mere lad, was earning 
two or three dollars per week. The 
oldest girl kept the house and the 
other two were too small to go out 
and work. 

He was one of the first to receive 
a garden, which contained only about 
one-fifth of an acre. He observed 
that a certain part of another farm 
was being left untouched on account 
of being very rough, full of holes, 
and covered with stone and bricks. 
Part of this farm was below the 
street grade and subject to overflow, 
but it was larger than the others— 
nine-tenths of an acre. He offered 
to exchange, saying he did not mind 


the extra work. His offer was a 
cepted. In a very few days tl 
stones and bricks had been throw 
into the holes and covered with dir 
The low place had been filled in. | 
was a work in which the whole famil 
joined. A small house was rente 
in the immediate neighborhood | 
lieu of the one room near the for 
alleys of the city slums. 

Every inch of the soil was utilizes 
A rosy hue took the place of th 
pale wan cheek of a few montt 
before. And now the harvest h; 
come, and in the winter’s store ca 
be enumerated: Thirty bushels « 
potatoes, one hundred quarts canne 
tomatoes, fifty quarts canned cor 
twenty quarts canned beans, thirt 
gallons pickled cucumbers, thirt 
gallons sauerkraut, fifteen gallon 
tomato catsup, five gallons pickle 
beans, five gallons tomato preserve: 
four bushels turnips, one bush: 
carrots, one thousand or more fin 
celery stalks, and many other thing: 
Besides, much has been sold durin 
the summer. Warm clothing ha 
replaced the badly worn garments ¢ 
nine months ago. A few pieces < 
furniture have been added. The bo 
has been provided with a small capit: 
for his little business (that of sellin 
deviled crabs, sandwiches, coffe 
etc., at the ferry landing), and no 
often comes home with as muc 
from one night's sales as he former] 
had at the end of a week. 

A boy only twelve years of ag 
came to ask if he could have a ga 
den. When asked why he wished 
garden and why he was not at schoo 
he replied that he had to help mak 
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poverty, to thecity, hoping to better 
his condition by following his trade. 
For more than two years he had 
been able to get but little work 
and that little at very low wages. 
As a last resort he took a job as 
night watchman, at wages so small 
that they would scarcely pay his 
rent. This skilled mechanic and 
farmer found himself so hard 
pressed that he offered to assist 
the committee as assistant superin- 
tendent (working from 7 A. M. to 
ı P. M. and paying his own carfare 
of ten cents per day) at the small 
sum of $3.00 per week. 


RESULTS. 


These cases might be multiplied 
and some of a different character 
might be given Throughout they 
lead one to the same conclusion, 
namely, that this vacant-lot work 
is not only a measure of temporary 
relief for physical needs, but that its 
whole tone and the contact with 
environment in a new way has for 
many families an educational value 
of a high order, pointing in .the 
direction of larger hope and a new 
life for the underlings in urban life. 

Hon. John Wanamaker made an 
exhibit of the products from the 
gardens in the centre aisle of his 
store, which perhaps demon- 
strated more forcibly than any- 
thing else the interest of the public. 
During the three days that the 
exhibit stood in the store, more than 
forty thousand people viewed it with 
great interest. The vegetables were 


so large and of such splendid quality 
that many seemed unable to realize 
that they had been grown upor 
vacant lots, which had never before 
produced anything more valuable 
than a few ash heaps, tin cans, anc 
disease-breeding rubbish piles. 

In conclusion, an itemized state 
ment of expenses may be of interest: 


EXPENSES. 


Salaries — Superintendent, assistant 
superintendent and secretary..... $772 oc 
Office rent, March 15, 1897, to Feb- 








ruary 15, 1898................... 82 x 
Furniture and other office supplies. so 36 
Postage .......................... 96 8c 
Stationery and printing............ 184 84 
Plowing and harrowing land....... 128 03 
Labor employed other than plow- 

ing..... een cece ne nenne $9 ga 
Seeds, tools and fertilizer......... 364 78 
Car fares paid and sundries........ 86 12 

Total ....... ............... $1,825 33 
To contributions.................. $2,492 68 
By expenditures......... $1,825 33 
By cash balance......... 667 35 
$2,492 68 
To cash balance carried for- 
ward for work of 1898...... 9667 35 


The work in Philadelphia has 
begun again for the season of 1898. 
The committee has been incorpo. 
rated under the title of the Phila 
delphia Vacant-Lots Cultivation As. 
sociation. The results of the first 
year’s work appealed so strongly to 
the public that within a few weeks 
after its report in March, 1898, the 
financial support for the coming 
season was very encouraging. The 
greatest demand is still, as ever, for 
suitable land. 
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Der Student und die sociale Frage. 


Festrede, gehalten am 3. Novbr. 1899 zur Stiftungsfeier des 
Socialwissenschaftlichen Studentenvereins zu Berlin 


Von 


Julius Wolf. 


Meine Herren! Als der Ausschuss Ihres Vercins mich aufforderte, 
die diesjährige Stiftungsrede in Ihrem Verein zu halten und als Thema 
für dieselbe mir jenes nahelegte, das in der Regel bei dieser 
Gelegenheit gewählt wird, »Der Student und die sociale Frage«, konnte 
ich nicht im Zweifel darüber sein, wie diese an mich gerichtete Einladung 
gedacht war. Es war mir klar, dass sie erfolgte mit Hinblick auf meine 
Sonderstellung in der Nationalökonomie, genauer auf meine Stellung ab- 
seits vom sogenannten Kathedersocialismus, d. h. jener Richtung, die 
von den Herren Schmoller, Wagner, Brentano und dem allerdings weniger 
aktiven Schäffle geführt, seit zirka 25 Jahren die deutschen Hochschulen be- 
herrscht. Sie, meine Herren, wollten Gelegenheit nehmen, cinmal den Ver- 
treter einer anderen Richtung sich äussern zu hören über jene Fragen, dic 
allen voran Ihnen am Herzen liegen, und nicht bloss Ihnen, sondern 
unscrer Zeit, unserer ganzen Gesellschaft, da sie für diese Fragen des 
»Sein oder Nichtsein« sind. 

Ich gestehe Ihnen, dass ich anfangs Bedenken trug, Ihrer Ein- 
Jadung, so ehrenvoll sie war, zu folgen. Es könne, so sagte ich mir, 
meines Amtes nicht sein, Sie von dieser Stelle mit Zweifeln zu erfüllen 
an den Lehren und Lehrern, die zur Einflussnahme auf Sie, die Sie 
nun einmal Söhne der Berliner Alma mater sind, berufen sind. Sollte ich 
Sie in den Kampf der Meinungen hineinziehen? Ich konnte mir nicht 
verhehlen, dass Sie cin mässig kompetentes Forum für die Fragen seien, 
welche hier behandelt werden, für die ungeheuer verwickelten Zusammen- 
hänge, aus denen heraus die Antwort auf die sociale Frage fällt. 
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Indes ich antwortete mir — und das besiegte mein Zögern und meine B 
denken — ich dürfe die Gefahr des Eindrucks, der von dem, was ic 
Ihnen zu sagen habe, ausgehen könne, nicht überschätzen, den Eindruc 
einer Stunde, dem der Eindruck hunderter anderer, der Eindruck drei 
Studienjahre gegenübersteht, dem vor allem auch gegenüberstehen die Ei 
drücke, die Sie, Söhne grossenteils der Hauptstadt, bereits in sich au 
genommen haben aus Ihrer Umgebung, Ihrer Familie, Ihrem Freunde 
kreise und Ihrer Lektüre. Ich gewärtige, dass ich diesen Saal verlasse 
werde, ohne ein Dutzend Adepten für die Auffassungen, die ich Ihne 
als die meinen über das Verhältnis des Studenten zur socialen Fra 
vorgetragen habe, gewonnen zu haben. Aber eben diese Erwartun 
diese notgedrungene Erwartung, die davon ausgeht, dass ich einer gege 
viele auch für Sie bin, war geeignet, die Gewissensskrupel zu beseitige 
mit denen ich zunächst Ihrer Einladung entgegen getreten war. 


Ich denke meinem Thema in der Weise gerecht zu werden, da: 
ich zunächst Ihnen oder mir die Frage stelle, welche Auffassunge 
haben Sie von der socialen Frage, und dass ich diesen Ihren Au 
fassungen die meinen gegenüberstelle. Auf diese Weise bin ic 
in der Lage, an das, was ein Teil Ihrer selbst ist, anzuknüpfen, fa 
hätte ich gesagt, mit Ihnen anzubinden, und ich kann gewärtigen, ebe 
sowohl unter Ihrer Kontrolle zu stehen, wie Ihr Interesse, Ihre Mitarbe 
in erhöhtem Masse für das, was ich zu sagen habe, zu gewinnen. 


Ihre Anschauungen, Ihr »System« der socialen Frage ist i 
grossen und ganzen, wenn auch nicht in allen Einzelheiten, das dc 
Kathedersocialismus — insoweit Socialisten, waschechte Socialisten unte 
Ihnen sind, selbstverständlich das des Socialismus —, im allgemeine 
aber das des Kathedersocialismus, weil der Kathedersocialismus di 
communis opinio unscrer Zeit in socialen Dingen in Deutschland is 
Auf das Diapason des Kathedersocialismus sind darum auch die Au 
fassungen, die der Student, der typische Student, in socialen Dinge 
hat, gestimmt. Abweichungen im einzelnen sind wie gesagt vorhande: 


Das Bild, das Sie sich von der socialen Frage machen, ist al: 
dann im Grundriss dieses. 


I. 


Breite Klassen unseres Volks, Millionen, kommen heute nicht z 
ihrem Recht. Ihre Arbeit, ihre Mühen finden nicht die Wertung, welch 
sie verdienen. Da ist die Arbeit des Arbeiters im engeren Sinn, Bis 
marck sagte: im schiefen Sinn dieses Wortes. Leistet sie dem Arbeite 
das, was er durch sic leistet? Mit nichten. Die Folge ist, dass er ei 
Leben der Kargheit, der Mühsal, der Sorge führt, ein Leben der Ver 
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nicht imstande ist, das Angebot der Arbeit entsprechend dem gesunkenen 
Bedarf zu mindern.« Brentano fährt dann fort und entwickelt die socia- 
listische Lehre von der industriellen Reservearmee, das Lohngesetz des 
Marx, welches seinerzeit, als das Lassallesche Gesetz agitatorisch seinen 
Dienst gethan hatte und verbraucht war, an die Stelle desselben getreten 
ist. Aber Brentano erkennt es nicht voraussetzungslos an. Er weiss 
cin Mittel, um es nicht in Kraft treten zu lassen. Und dieses Mittel ist 
die »Organisation« der Arbeiter. »Sie«, sagt Brentano, »verschafft den 
Arbeitern praktisch die Gleichberechtigung, welche die Gesetzgebung 
ihnen (formell) zuerkannt hat; sie gibt ihnen die Möglichkeit, der Markt- 
lage entsprechend Preise für ihre Arbeit zu erzielen.« 

Der Kathedersocialismus fordert also Organisation der Arbeiter, 
damit diese wenn nötig in den Lohnkampf treten können. Der Katheder- 
socialismus geht wie gesagt noch darüber hinaus. Er fordert, wenn 
auch hier den Kampf oder die Drohung mit dem Kampf, dass im 
übrigen die Ethik alle wirtschaftlichen Beziehungen durchdringe, er fordert 
im Anschluss an jenen Kampf »eine grosse, dauernd festgehaltene sociale 
Reform« (Schmoller), er fordert »tiefgreifende Massregeln« auf dem social- 
politischen Gebicte, er fordert — mit einem Worte — einen Um- 
guss des modernen bürgerlichen Staates in einen socialen Staat, und 
ist der Meinung, dass für diesen Umguss bisher nur das erste, wenigste 
gethan sci. 

Der Socialismus will die Entwicklung ein Stück weiter führen, 
seitwärts über den socialen Staat hinaus in den socialistischen, der dann 
allerdings nicht mehr, wie der sociale, im Wege tiefgreifender, dauernd 
festgehaltener, unausgesetzter Socialreform zu verwirklichen sein würde, 
also nicht im Wege des Umbaus unserer Wirtschaftsordnung unter Bei- 
behaltung der Grundmauern derselben, sondern im Wege der Nieder- 
reissung, der Demolierung, der Sprengung und des Aufbaus einer völlig 
neuen. Früher dachte der Socialismus, dass sich der socialistische Staat 
sozusagen von selbst realisieren werde im bürgerlichen Staat, dass er 
aus dem bürgerlichen Staat herauswachsen, dass der bürgerliche Staat 
den socialistischen gebären werde. Infolge der Widerlegung aber, 
welche der Socialismus als Marxismus erfahren hat und die allmählich 
Verständnis und Eingang bei seinen objektiveren Köpfen fand, ist er von 
dieser Theorie der »Evolution« cin Stück oder völlig abgekommen und 
auf die »Revolution« als Vorbedingung für die Aufrichtung des sociali- 
stischen Staates heute zweifellos in höherem Grade angewiesen als zuvor. 

Soviel beilaufig vom Socialismus in seinem heutigen Stand, da- 
mit Sie auch über ihn nicht ununterrichtet bleiben. Ich gebe nun 
wieder dem Kathedersocialismus, beziehungsweise Ihnen das Wort. Der 
Kathedersocialismus fährt fort, und damit schliesst ganz logisch sein 
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willig zugestanden, so ware es nicht zu jener furchtbaren Explosion ge- 
kommen, welche die französische Geschichte für immer geschädigt hate 

So stützt also der Kathedersocialismus das deduktive Raisonne- 
ment durch die geschichtliche Induktion, macht er mit Erfolg die Probe 
aufs Exempel. — 

Ich wiederhole nun, meine Herren, und ich bin sicher, keinen 
Widerspruch zu finden, das sind im Wesen auch Ihre Auffassungen von 
der socialen Frage, ich habe im Kathedersocialismus Sie selbst geschildert, | 
den Studenten, wie er ist, gezeichnet, »den Studenten, wie er ist,« nicht 
darum allein, weil Sie unter vorwiegend kathedersocialistischem Einfluss 
stehen, sondern vor allem auch, weil der Kathedersocialismus die Richtung 
unserer Zeit bestimmt, u. z. die Richtung nicht der Schlechtesten in ihr. — 

Umsomehr schmerzt es mich, abseits von ihm Stellung 
nchmen zu müssen, aussprechen zu müssen, dasssein System 
im wesentlichen seiner Voraussetzungen und im wesentlichen 
seiner Schlüsse falsch ist, erklären zu müssen, dass weder die 
Deduktion, noch die geschichtliche Erfahrung für ihn ist, und 
dass darum sein Einfluss auf den Geist der Zeit, sein Einfluss 
im engsten und weitesten Kreise, den er besitzt, als in hohem 
Grade verderblich und unheilvoll bezeichnet werden muss. 
























IT. 


Von vier grossen Missverständnissen ist das Gebäude des 
Kathedersocialismus getragen. Sie sind die Stützpunkte seiner Macht, 
des Kredits, den er in wissenschaftlichen Kreisen geniesst und jenes, den 
cr in der öffentlichen Meinung hat. Letztere Seite seiner Macht, unter 
Jismarck noch nicht vorhanden, weil dieser den Kathedersocialismus 
weder nach der Seite seiner Theorie, noch nach der Seite seiner prak- 
tischen Vorschläge hoch einschätzte, ist gegenwärtig, seit einigen 
!ihren, zweifellos im Wachsen. Diese politische Seite unserer Wissen- 
„haft -- sie ist selbstverständlich mit der Nationalökonomie als einer 
volitischen Wissenschaft überhaupt gegeben — zwingt auch mich zu einer 
l.rkiärung an dieser Stelle. Was ich Ihnen im Gegensatz zum Katheder- 
vojalismus auszuführen gedenke, wird für viele unter Ihnen nichts als 
ne Kette von Anstössigkeiten sein. Sie werden darin vielleicht eine 
l'urtcinahme für cinen Stand, der einer Parteinahme nicht bedarf, 
blicken. Muss ich Ihnen versichern, dass ich nicht daran denke, 
”artcı zu nehmen? Meine Partei ist nicht der Unternehmer, 
cine Partei ist nicht der Arbeiter, meine P ia das Ganze. 
so keine Partei. Und was ich suche, ist selb ome" 
vat, uur die Wahrheit und nichts als sie. 

;gen den Strom schwimme, weil mir meine L 
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Kameradschaft gilt, weil die öffentliche Meinung für mich nur Wert hat 
bis zu dem Punkte, bis zu dem sie sich mit meiner Meinung deckt, 
jemand mit Verdächtigung oder Verleumdung, so nehme ich gegen 
ihn selbstredend alle jene Rechte in Anspruch, die ehrenwerten Männern 
gegen solche, die es nicht sind, zu Gebote stehen. 

Vier grosse Missverständnisse, so sagte ich, sind die 
Grundmauern des kathedersocialistischen Gebäudes. Sie bezeichnen sich 
folgendermassen: 

Das erste ist das Missverständnis der Frage des »Rechtes« im 
Verhältnis von Arbeiter und Unternehmer. 

Das zweite ist das Missverständnis der Frage der »Macht« im 
Verhältnis dieser beiden. 

Das dritte ist das Missverständnis der bürgerlichen Wirt- 
schaftsordnung, ihres Mechanismus und ihrer Funktionen. 

Das vierte ist das Missverständnis des Menschen. 

Erstens also: 


Die Frage des Rechts. 


Es war die erste, welche Sie aufgeworfen haben, als Sie mir 
Ihre Auffassungen bezw. die des Kathedersocialismus auscinandersctzten. 
Sie sagten mir, dass der Arbeiter heute nicht zu seinem Rechte komme, 
dass er mehr leiste, als ihm geleistet werde, dass der volle Ertrag 
seiner Arbeit ihm in der Regel nicht ausgefolgt sei, dass das Kiimmer- 
liche seiner Lage sich selbstverständlich davon herleite, und überhaupt 
das, was »Arbeiterfrage«, sociale Frage in Rücksicht auf den Arbeiter 
heisst. Hier nehme die grosse sociale Frage ihren Ausgang. 

Das ist also in der That eine Frage von grundsätzlicher Wichtigkeit. 

Gestatten Sie mir nun, Ihnen mit bezug auf sie das Folgende 
zu sagen. 

Im Namen des Rechtes werden Forderungen aufgestellt. Das 
»Recht« ist aber in dem gegebenen Fall der Natur des Objekts 
nach nicht feststellbar, darum, weil der Anteil des einzelnen 
Arbeiters und der Anteil des Unternehmers, wie der Anteil des Kapitals 
am Produkt nicht feststellbar ist bei einer Beteiligung mehrerer am 
Produktionsprozess. Das Recht des Arbciters den Rechten anderer 
gepenüber lässt sich also überhaupt nicht abgrenzen. Es lässt sich 
niemals sagen, soviel am Produkt, nehmen Sie Baumwollgarn oder 
Kisenblécke, ist dem Arbeiter gedankt, soviel dem Unternehmer, soviel 
dem Kapital. Darum ist aber auch in keiner irgend präcisen Weise 
feststellbar, was dem Arbeiter oder den anderen am Produktionsprozess 
Beteiligten gebührt; und darum auch in keiner irgend sicheren Weise 
feststellbar, der Arbeiter erhält zu wenig, oder der Unternehmer erhält 
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zu viel oder das Kapital erhält zu viel oder zu wenig. Das Recht, ar 
das hier stets appelliert wird, ist in seinem Umfange eine unbekannte 
Grösse und muss es seiner Natur nach ewig bleiben. Das ist das Eine 

Wenn aber das Recht nicht feststellbar ist, so ist doch fest 
stellbar das Folgende. Es ist feststellbar: ı. dass in einer Wirtschaft 
die aus einer Kreiswirtschaft eine Weltwirtschaft geworden ist, de 
Unternehmerlohn, also das, was dem Unternehmer als solchem zufällt 
infolge des Wechsels der Konjunkturen eine zunchinende Bedrohung er 
fährt, mehr als der Lohn des Arbeiters i. e. S.; es ist festgestell 
2. dass der Kapitalzins nach unten tendiert. Er ist seit fünfzig Jahrer 
auf zwei Drittel, ja auf die Hälfte des früheren Satzes gefallen; es is 
feststellbar 3. dass Kapitalzins und Unternehmerlohn in einem gewisser 
Zusammenhang stehen, in der Weise, dass auf die Dauer sinkender Kapital 
zins auch auf sinkenden Unternehmerlohn hinweist; cs ist feststellbar 4. das: 
Kapitalsertrag und der Ertrag der Unternchmerarbeit bei gleicher Be 
triebsgrösse zurückgehen, trotzdem die Kapitalsleistung, die technische 
Leistungsfähigkeit des Kapitals und wohl auch die Unternehmerleistung 
die Aufgabe, die der Unternehmer zu bewältigen hat, nicht geringe 
geworden sind; also auch feststellbar 5. dass Kapitalsmiete und ver 
hältnismässig der Unternehmerlohn ihren Beträgen nach zuriickgeher 
bei unvermindertem sogenanntem »Rechte. Endlich ist 6. noch fest 
stellbar, dass das Gegenstück des Rückganges der Kapitalsmiete und de: 
Unternehmergewinns ein Steigen des Arbeitslohnes ist. Der Arbeits 
lohn als Reallohn ist während der letzten 50 Jahre im Durchschnitt un 
50 pCt. und mehr gestiegen. Er ist gestiegen auch bei gleichbleibende 
Arbeitsleistung, also bei unverändertem Recht. 

Wenn nun aber erklärt werden muss, das Recht ist nicht fest 
stellbar, so ist es selbstverständlich auch unstatthaft, als cine Rechte 
frage zu formulieren, was in Wahrheit eine Frage der Empfindung, de 
möglicherweise täuschenden Empfindung ist. Die Pflicht der Wisser 
schaft ist cs vielmehr, hier das Geständnis des »non possumus« z 
machen, und es hinauszurufen so laut sie kann, zunächst unbekünimei 
um die Nutzanwendung, die cs findet. 

Unter dieser Voraussetzung der Nichtfixierbarkcit des Rechts is 
dann aber doch das Folgende zu sagen. Irgend sichere Schlüsse m; 
bezug auf das, was den Einzelnen am Produktionsprozess Beteiligte 
gebühre, sind unmöglich. Jedoch wenn dieses auch unmöglich, so sin 
doch selbstverständlich möglich Erwägungen darüber, was die besonder 
Art der Leistung von Kapital und Unternehmer und Arbeit am Prc 
duktionsprozess ist, Erwägungen, die politisch von Bedeutung sin: 
darum, weil sich aus ihnen jene vorerwähnten »Stimmungen« ergeber 
Da ist dann aber auszusprechen, dass der Kathedersocialismus nicht nur ve; 
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Als den zweiten Fcehler in der Rechnung des Kathede 
socialismus nannte ich die Antwort, welche er giebt auf 


die Frage der Macht. 


Unter diesem Titel wurde mir das Folgende von Ihnen vorg 
tragen. Das Verhältnis des Mannes ohne Kapital zu dem Manne m 
Kapital ist das Verhältnis eines Ohnmächtigen gegenüber einem Mächtige: 
Der Arbeiter ist auf den Arbeitgeber angewiesen. Der Arbeitgeber i 
der Stärkere. Der Arbeiter hat nur die Wahl, zu den Bedingungen z 
arbeiten, die der Arbeitgeber ihm diktiert, oder zu verhungern. Jene 
Bedingungen kann er sich nur dann entzichen, wenn er organisiert is 
Die Organisation macht ihn etwa so stark wie den Arbeitgeber da 
Kapital. Daher die Gewerkvereine die notwendige Ergänzung de 
kapitalistischen Wirtschaftsordnung. — 

Ich habe vorhin gesagt, dass ein Nachweis des gerechten Preise 
für die Arbeit unmöglich sei. Für den Preis der Sachen hat die klassisch 
Nationalökonomie seinerzeit eine Norm des berechtigten, des gerechte 
Preises zu finden geglaubt, indem sie erklärte, die Produktionskoster 
einbegrtffen einen mässigen Gehalt für den Unternehmer, das sei der gerecht 
Preis. Was den Preis der Arbeit betrifft, so hat die klassische Nationa 
ökonomie gleichfalls bei den Produktionskosten, den Produktionskoste: 
der Arbeit, d.h. dem physischen Existenzminimum des Menschen angc 
knüpft und das Existenzminimum den gerechten Preis genannt. Abe 
dieser Standpunkt ist längst überwunden. Wir heute finden den ge 
rechten Preis höher, erheblich höher, aber wo er liegt, ist wie gesag 
unmöglich, auszusprechen. Schon wenn wir aussprechen, er liege höher 
so ist das Sache der Empfindung, nicht Sache einer Rechnung. 

Der Kathedersocialismus meint nun aber, der gerechte Preis fü 
die Arbeit werde dann realisiert, wenn dem Unternehmer der Arbeite: 
organisiert gegenüberstehe, der Preis, der dann für die Arbeit zustande 
kommt, sei der gerechte Preis. Der gerechte sei er darum, weil wi 
vorhin erwähnt, Kapitalist-Unternehmer und organisierter Arbeiter ir 
Hinsicht ihrer Macht einander ebenbürtig seien. Bewiesen ist da: 
niemals worden. Es ist auch nicht beweisbar. Nehmen wir indes füı 
den Augenblick an, es sei richtig. Wie steht es dann, wenn die den 
organisierten Arbeiter einzeln bereits ebenbürtigen Unternchmer sich 
ihrerseits organisieren, also den Arbeiterorganisationen Arbeitgeber. 
organisationen gegenüberstehen!? Ist auch der alsdann zustande 
kommende Arbeitslohn ein gerechter Preis der »Ware« Arbeit? Es ist un 
möglich, dass das der gercchte Preis sei, wenn er im ersten Falle des 
gerechte war; denn jene Arbeitgeberorganisation bedeutet eine Macht 
verschiebung, eine Ausschaltung der Konkurrenz unter den Arbeitgebern 
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ausmacht, die Möglichkeit also, andere Berufe aufzusuchen, + 
mit organisierten Arbeitern besctzten minder ergiebig sind, für de 
nehmer-Kapitalist besteht. Dem zuwider sind die Berufe, in d 
ganisierte Arbeiter arbeiten, vom Unternehmer-Kapitalisten so gu 
wie die anderen, was ein Beweis dafür ist, dass Kapitalzins un 
nchmergewinn hier nicht niedriger sind als anderwärts, was al 
cin Beweis dafür ist, dass das etwaige Plus des Lohns der orga 
Arbeiter gegen den der nichtorganisierten dauernd nicht aus de 
des Kapitalisten-Unternehmers genommen sein kann. — Der Unte 
Kapitalist wälzt also offenbar den Mehrlohn, den er zahlen n 
andere ab, und er kann dies auf drei verschiedenen Wegen. 
Er kann höhere Preise für seine Waren fordern. Das 
Möglichkeit. Wäre die Konkurrenz bloss eine nationale und ı 
allen Erzeugungsstätten einer Branche die Arbeiter gleichmässig 
siert, so würde im allgemeinen wohl dieser Ausweg eingeschlag 
aber mit dem Lande der organisierten Arbeiter auch Lande 
organisierter Arbeit konkurrieren, so ist dieser Weg nur unter be: 
Bedingungen beschreitbar und der Unternehmer mindestens hi 
einen anderen Weg angewiesen. Dieser Weg heisst dann : 
setzung der Produktionskosten im Masse der höheren Lol 
dass der Fabrikant trotz höherer Löhne nicht höheren Preis zu 
braucht. Geschieht die Herabsetzung der Produktionskosten dı 
vollkommnung der Technik, so hat der Mehrlohn, der den org: 
Arbeitern gezahlt werden muss, nur das zur Folge, dass infolg 
ihnen zu zahlenden Mehrlohns nicht, wie sonst immer nach eini 
dem Sinken der Produktionskosten ein ebenmässiges Sinken de 
der Ware folgt. Auch hier ist es also wie im ersten Fall, 
höhere ohn dirckt zu höheren Preisen führt, der Konsument, de 
käufer, der in letzter Linie den höheren Lohn zahlt. Es ist al 
wesayt, dass die Produktion, wenn höhere Löhne gezahlt werden 
sich ohne weiteres verbessern, verbilligen lasse, denn sonst I} 
Fabrikant das ja schon früher gethan, und es ist, wenn es g 
häufig nicht möglich, das frühere Preisniveau zu erhalten, mit R 
auf die ausländische Konkurrenz die sich ia hente Verheccarın 
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Meinung des Bürgertums gut wiedergibt, lässt sich in einer ihrer letzte 
Nummern wie folgt vernehmen: »Die Besserung der Lebenshaltung d 
Arbeiter ist die wichtigste kulturelle Forderung. Diese Besserun 
kann nur durch Organisationen der Arbeiter, in letzter Lin 
mittels Streiks, herbeigeführt werden. Damit der günstige Erfo 
erreicht wird, müssen die Arbeiter möglichst sämtlich organisiert sein. 

Meine Herren! Sie sehen, indem ich andere Auffassungen a 
diese vertrete, befinde ich mich im Gegensatz ebensowohl zu Meiste: 
des Fachs, wie zur Öffentlichen Meinung. Ich könnte Ihnen noch ei 
zwei, drei Dutzend Nationalökonomen nennen, des In- und Auslands, d 
Festlands und des Inselkönigreichs, auch solche von jenseits des Ocean 
die die vorhin zunächst nur zweifach belegte und von mir zuriickgewieser 
Auffassung teilen. Diese Phalanx von Gegnern, der ich mich gegenüb: 
weiss, hat mich selbstverständlich zu einer wiederholten Prüfung ur 
Ueberprüfung meiner Ansichten in dieser Sache veranlasst. Erschütte 
wurden sie durch diese Prüfung nicht. Und darf ich noch Eines au 
sprechen bei der fast fundamentalen Wichtigkeit des Gegenstandes? - 
Ich habe mich schon einmal einer solchen Phalanx gegenüber befunde 
Als ich vor jetzt über sieben Jahren gegen die Verelendungstheori 
gegen die Theorie vom Absterben des Mittelstandes, gegen die Theor 
von der Vercinzelung der Kapitalisten, gegen die Theorie von der Ev 
lution nach unten mich erhob, da wurde auf der ganzen Linie zum Stun 
gegen mich geblasen. Aber ich habe Recht behalten. Ich habe, nacl 
dem man zuerst einer litterarischen Conspiration zu bedürfen meint 
um meine Auffassungen zu vernichten, es crlebt, dass Schmoller un 
andere Führer den Weg zu meiner Auffassung herüberfanden, es erleb 
dass Socialisten, von dem Durst nach Wahrheit, dem Göttertrank g« 
quält, sich zu ihrer Anerkennung aufschwangen, und zuletzt noch, das 
ein socialdemokratischer Parteitag ohnmächtig seine besten Kämpe 
in den Kampf schickte, sie zu erschlagen. — So wird es auc 
diesmal gehen. 

Ich will übrigens für jeden, der es darauf absieht, miss 
zuverstehen, nochmals ausdrücklich crklären: Ich bin kei 
Gegner der Gewerkvereine, ich bin aber ein Gegner ihre 
Theorie, der speziellen Interpretation, die ihnen seit dem Eir 
treten J. St. Mills für sie — es sind jetzt dreissig Jahre her — un 
gegenwärtig allgemein zuteil wird. Ich schätze sie als Mitte’ 
den Arbeiter an Augenblickskonjunkturen teilnehmen zu lassen, dere 
Nutzen sonst dem Unternehmer-Kapitalisten allein verbliebe, ic 
schätze sie als Mittel kameradschaftlichen Zusammenschlusses fü 
den Arbeiter, wo ihm sonst ein solcher fehlt, ich schätze sie ver 
möge der vielen Bethätigungen, die sie abgeschen von ihrem Kamp! 
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leistung des einen an den anderen, von dem Prinzip der Teilun 
der Gewinne, von dem Prinzip der Umsetzung der egoistischen Krs 
in altruistische Wirkung. Der Kathedersocialismus kennt diesen Ch 
mismus der Kräfte unserer Wirtschaftsordnung nicht. 

Da ist einmal das böse Prinzip der Konkurrenz. Adolf Wagn: 
sagt von ihm und dem System, das es geschaffen hat, es sei »übe 
wiegend ungünstig zu beurteilen«, und er folgert daraus, dass d: 
System der freien Konkurrenz als »Abschluss der wirtschaftlichen En 
wicklung nicht betrachtet werden kann«. »Erfahrungsgemäss«, das sir 
seine Worte, »ist das moderne System der freien Konkurrenz ein Pr 
dukt jüngster Geschichte. Warum es in der heutigen Form das En 
ergebnis der geschichtlichen Entwicklung sein soll, ist durchaus nicl 
einzusehen. Mit einem bekannten Lassalleschen Ausdruck: D. 
heutige System der freien Konkurrenz ist eine historische, keine logisch 
keine natürliche Kategorie.« | 

Ich, meine Herren, muss — bei aller Verehrung, welche ich fi 
Wagner habe — dem Standpunkt, der sich in diesen Worten ausdrück 
genau den gegcenteiligen entgegensetzen. Es ist nicht richtig, dass da 
System der freien Konkurrenz und darum diese selbst »überwiegen 
ungünstig« zu beurteilen sei, cs ist nicht richtig, dass das System de 
freien Konkurrenz eine historische Kategorie darstellt in dem Sinne, das 
es nächstens durch cin anderes System, einen konkurrenzlosen ode 
konkurrenzschwachen Staat abgelést werden wird. Es ist vielmehr, nach 
dem wir cs einmal gewonnen haben, — vermöge seiner Unersetzbarkei 
— von Dauer. 

Wagner sagt uns, dass in der Konkurrenz oft nicht die begab 
teren, sondern die gewissenloseren Elemente siegen und dass sich mi 
der Konkurrenz unvermeidlich der ganze Massstab der geschäftlicher 
Moralität verschlechtere. 

Dem ist entgegenzusetzen, dass der Konkurrenzkampf geführt 
wird in der Weise, dass derjenige, der die niedrigsten Preise fordert 
und der die niedrigsten Preise ansetzen kann, weil er die niedrigster 
Produktionskosten hat, in ihm siegt. Fassen Sic die grossen Märkte dieser 
Welt ins Auge, den Markt des Getreides, des Zuckers, des Kaffees, den 
Baumwollmarkt, den Wollmarkt, den Eisenmarkt u. s. w. Es ist lächer- 
lich, zu meinen, dass hier die »gewissenloscren« Elemente siegen. Sie 
können siegen bloss wo eine Täuschung des Käufers über die Qualität 
möglich ist, sie können siegen im Verkchr einiger Zweige des Klein- 
handels mit dem Konsumenten. Aber auch da nur ausnahmsweise. De 
Bäcker, der Fleischer, der Kolonialwarenhändler, der mich einmal be 
trogen hat, sieht mich nicht wieder. Und so stellen die gewissenlosen 
Elemente neben den anderen, den soliden, wenn man alle Märkte und 
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Aehnliche Wirkungen wie die Konkurrenz üben die Krisen. 
Ich kann sie Ihnen nicht näher schildern, zuerst in der Verzerrung, in 
der sie uns gezeichnet werden von Männern verschiedener Richtung 
und dann in ihrer wahren Gestalt, denn ich muss Beschränkung üben. 
So führe ich denn zum Kapitel der bürgerlichen Wirtschaftsordnung 
nur kurz noch das Folgende an. 

Konkurrenz und Krisen hämmern die Preise immer tiefer und 
erhöhen die Kaufkraft der Einkommen, mittelbar also die Höhe der Ein 
kommen selbst. Gleichzeitig geht die Rate des Kapitalgewinns, 
d. h. zunächst des Zinses herab, infolge der fast in geometrischer 
Progression steigenden Kapitalsvermehrung, und herab die Rate des 
Unternehmergewinns infolge der innigen Verbindung, die auf die Dauer 
zwischen ihm und dem Kapitalzins besteht. Diese Minderausgaben der 
Volkswirtschaft für bestimmte Funktionen summieren sich mit den Wir 
kungen der Konkurrenz und der Krisen in der Richtung der Herab- 
drückung der Preise und summieren sich für den Arbeiter mit der durch 
andere Momente bewirkten Erhöhung seines Nominaleinkommens. Nur 
Ein Element wirkt dieser Entwicklung socialen Charakters entgegen, 
die bereits von der klassischen Nationalökonomie als Störenfried im har- 
monischen Gefüge unserer Wirtschaftsordnung bezeichnete »Grund- 
rente«! Was hinaufgeht im Preise, das sind die Mieten. Die städtische 
Grundrente — um diese handelt es sich in der Gegenwart hauptsächlich, 
da auf dem Lande die Grundrente seit Jahrzehnten stille steht, oder im Rück- 
gange begriffen ist, — ist ein Glücksgewinn, dem als solchem keinerlei 
Leistung gegenübersteht. Und da diese Grundrente nicht von selbst 
ausscheidet aus dem Mechanismus unserer Wirtschaftsordnung, nicht von 
ihm als unnützes Glied sozusagen ausgestossen wird, fordert sie zur Be 
kämpfung im Wege der Socialreform auf. 

Und damit komme ich überhaupt zum Kapitel der Social- 
reform und meiner Stellungnahme zu dieser. 

M.H. Wie aus dem ebenerwähnten Einen konstitutio- 
nellen Mangel unserer Wirtschaftsordnung schöpfe ich Auf- 
forderungen zur Socialpolitik noch aus hundert anderen Wahr- 
nehmungen, die dann freilich das Prinzip der bürgerlichen Wirtschafts 
ordnung weniger berühren. Sie sehen, den Ehrentitel des Socialpolitikens 
lasse auch ich mir nicht rauben, wenn ich auch gegen die Empfind g 
wissenschaft, die Kathedersocialismus heisst, den schärfsten Profes 

Ich darf letzteres umso eher, als ich selbst — ich 
nicht, es zu gestehen — in Rücksicht auf meine social 
strebungen und Ueberzeugungen gelegentlich glaubte, r 
zu sein, und danach wohl annehmen darf, dass ich diese Se 
beurtcile. M. H., »Res sacra miser« gilt auch mir. 
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schätze); sondern die »Lösung« der socialen Frage ist — di 
bürgerliche Wirtschaftsordnung in ihrer Entwicklung. M. H. Scho: 
Wagner hat darauf hingewiesen, wie jung unsere Wirtschaftsordnun: 
ist. Wir kennen, wir besitzen sie seit knapp 100 Jahren. Ein halbe 
Jahrhundert hat es gebraucht, um Kinderkrankheiten zu überwinden 
Ahnen Sie, wo wir in nun 50 Jahren angelangt sein werden, un 
in weiteren 100 und 200 und 500, nachdem in Sachsen bereits binne: 
15 Jahren von 1879 auf 1894 die Zahl derer, die ein Einkommen vot 
nicht über 500 Mark beziehen, sich von 51,5 auf 36,6 pCt. der Bevölke 
rung vermindert, die Zahl derer, die cin Einkommen von 500—80 
und 800— 1000 Mk. bezichen, sich von 40,1 auf 52,7 pCt. der Bevölke 
rung erhöht hat? — Der Wechsel auf 50, 100, 500 Jahre mag Ihneı 
etwas lang erscheinen, und das macht Ihrem Idealismus, de 
jedes Uebel sofort beseitigen möchte, macht auch dem Idealismus de: 
Kathedersocialismus und der von mir sogenannten »professionellen« Social 
reformer alle Ehre. Sympathisch ist dieser Idealismus sicher, aber — 
wissenschaftlich ist er nicht. M. H., Entwicklungen, wie die sociale 
lassen sich wenig beschleunigen, lassen sich jedenfalls nicht forcieret 
und lassen sie sich nur überstürzen mit dem Erfolg des Rückschritt 
auf anderen Gebicten. 

Der Kathedersocialismus ist der Meinung, die natiirliche Ent 
wicklung in der bürgerlichen Wirtschaftsordnung gehe nicht in der Richtung; 
der Ausgleichung, sondern immer noch der Verschärfung der Gegensätze 
sie sei antisocial und darum müsse die altruistische Socialreform immer ne 
gegen die natürliche Entwicklung aufgeboten werden. »Die zuneh 
mende Ungleichheit der Menschen und Klassen,« sagt Schmolle 
auf dem evangelisch-socialen Kongress von 1897, »ist die Naturseit: 
des Kulturfortschritts.« Darum müsse die Socialreform immer ne 
einsetzen. Es gelte, den Strom der Entwicklung — der gesellschaftlicher 
Entwicklung — zu stauen und den Weg, den er genommen hat, zurück 
zuleiten. Ich brauche nach dem Vorgesapten nicht mehr auseinande 
zu setzen, wic sehr diese Auffassung verkehrt, verkehrt auch im bild 
lichen Sinn des Wortes ist. »Die Naturseite des Kulturfortschritts« ix 
unseren Tagen ist nicht, wie Schmoller sagt, »zunehmende Ungleichhei 
der Menschen und der Klassene, sondern abnchmende Ungleichheit, An 
näherung derselben, sie ist nicht, wie Wagner meint, »Gefahr der Pluto 
kratie auf der einen, der knapperen Lebenshaltung, um nicht zu sager 
der Verkiimmerung, der Verproletarisierung der ganzen Masse der Be 
völkerung auf der anderen Seite«, sondern Ilebung der Masse at 
mässiger und immer grösserer Flablichkeit. Die Aufgabe des Social 
reformers ist cs darum nicht, durch das Mittel der Socialreform der 
Strom der socialen Entwicklung berg auf zu schicken, sondern sie ist einfach 
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socialen Entwicklungsganges, es betrifft 2. das allerdings mit dem Irrtum ı 
zusammenhängende Missverständnis der Aufgaben, welche der Social- 
reform gesetzt sein können; es betrifft 3. die Unklarheit über das 
Missverhältnis der Mittel, die man in den Dienst der Socialreform 
ziehen will und ziehen kann und dessen, was man von ihr fordert, es 
betrifft 4. aber auch das Missverständnis des Menschen und seiner Ent- 
wicklungsfähigkeit nach der socialen Seite hin. Ich halte nicht zuvid 
von dieser Entwicklung und auch der Kathedersocialismus glaubt nicht 
daran, sobald er durch den Einwand der geringen sittlichen Entwicklungs 
fähigkeit des Menschen die Möglichkeit des socialistischen Staates 
widerlegen will. Ich glaube aber auch dann nicht daran, wenn jene 
Umwandlungsfähigkeit bloss dazu herhalten soll, den kathedersociali- 
stischen, noch nicht den socialistischen Staat zu begründen. 

So spielt das Missverständnis des Menschen schon hier hinein. 
Es entfaltet aber noch ganz andere als die hier im Fluge skizzierten 
Wirkungen. Von diesen anderen wollen Sie mich nun noch, wenn auch 
notgedrungen in grösster Kürze reden lassen, um dem Katheder- 
socialismus, beziehungsweise Ihnen doch in einiger Vollständigkeit 
gerecht geworden zu sein. 


Das Missverständnis des Menschen. 


Ihr Gedankengang schloss seinerzeit mit dem Hinweis auf die 
Revolutionsgefahr, die uns drohe, wenn wir nicht im Sinn des Katheder- 
socialismus Arbeiterorganisation und Hebung unserer Sittlichkeit der 
socialen Sache dienstbar machen. Sie sagten wörtlich, und das war da 
letzte Glied in der Kette Ihrer Beweisfiihrung, was der Katheder- 
socialismus lehre, sei nicht bloss logisch, nicht bloss deduktiv zutreffend, 
sondern auch induktiv als richtig nachweisbar. Er prophezeit, wenn 
wir nicht die von ihm vorgeschlagene Politik befolgen, nicht nur Zer- 
setzung des socialen Körpers, sondern aus dieser hervorgehend Klassen 
kampf, Umsturz, Bürgerkrieg. Dass er nicht falsch prophezeit, zeige 
uns die Geschichte. Woran sei Rom zugrunde gegangen, wenn nicht 
an seinen Klassengegensätzen, woran das feudale Frankreich, wenn 
nicht an dem Widerspruch der Feudalität und des modernen Geistes, 
wie der von ihm gezeitigten Forderungen! Dicse Begebnisse, denen 
sich noch andere anreihen lassen, seien ein Mene Tekel auch für jeden 
unter uns, der schen wolle. Man baue bei Zeiten vor, man befriedige 
die Ansprüche des Arbeiters, man versöhne ihn mit dem Staate, mi 
der Wirtschaftsordnung, der er angehört, das sei socialer Friede. 

Nichts m. H. ist psychologisch falscher, nichts ist unhistorischer 
als diese auf den ersten Blick wieder überzeugende Darlegung.  Jenes 
Raisonnement verkennt vor allem Eines: dass der Mensch nicht zu befriedi 
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socialismus überzeugt ist, den Arbeiter befriedigen, mit unserem Wirtschafts 
staat »versöhnen« zu können, indem er ihm giebt, was er im Nama 
des »Rechtes« heute verlangt, oder was wir aus einer Gesinnung heraus 
die alle Glieder unseres Volks möglichst gleichmässig auch an seina 
wirtschaftlichen Errungenschaften beteiligen möchte, für ihn forden, 
auch ich für ihn fordere. Nein, m. H., eine Befriedigung von Ansprüche 
ist nicht socialer Friede, sondern eine Aufforderung an die Bedachten 
neue Postulate anzumelden. Das soll, wie gesagt, der Socialpolitik keis 
Stein im Wege sein. Davon aber, dass es gelingen könne, auf diesen 
Wege den »socialen Frieden« zu schaffen, wo er nicht durch anders 
gewährleistet wird, ist für jeden, der den Mut hat, der Wahrheit m 
Gesicht zu sehen, keine Rede. 

Das sagt uns nicht Bismarck allein auf Grund der von ihn 
gegen seinen Wunsch gesammelten Erfahrungen, das sagt uns nicht 
nur jeder Menschenkenner, das sagt uns — auch der grosse Antipode 
Bismarcks, die Socialdemokratie, die manchem von Ihnen in sociale 
Dingen kompetenter sein mag als Bismarck. Bebel, sicher eine 
der besten Interpreten der Psyche des Arbeiters, hat es, we 
vielemale früher, jüngst wieder auf dem Parteitag in Hannover aus 
gesprochen: »Ich sage noch einmal, wir sind im Wesen ein 
revolutionäre Partei, das schliesst nicht nur nicht aus, da 
schliesst ein, dass wir Reformen nicht zurückweisen, wo wir 
sie bekommen können.« Sieht das darnach aus, dass Bebel fürchtet, das 
die Socialreform auch nur einen Arbeiterrekruten dersocialistischen Arme 
abtrünnig machen könne! Hat übrigens die sociale Versicherung, sicher 
eine socialpolitische That ersten Ranges, die Reihen der Socialdeme 
kratie gelichtet? Bebel erklärt: »Warum sollen wir nicht nehmen, wa 
wir erhalten können?«e Und dieser Gedankengang zieht sich als roter 
Faden durch die ganze Rede. Uebrigens hatte Vliegen, der holländisch 
Delegierte, gleich bei Beginn des Kongresses von den Verhältnisse 
seiner Heimat berichtet: »Es nützt der Regierung nichts, dass sie sich 
eine Regierung der socialen Gerechtigkeit nennt, es nützt unseren Libe 
ralen nichts, dass sie sich gegen Socialreformen nicht sträuben, die 
Arbeiter kommen doch in immer grösseren Scharen zu uns.« Schliesslich 
erhält Bebel durch eine noch temperamentvollere Genossin Succurs, indes 
diese den gleichen Gedanken drastischer und gleichzeitig vollständiger a 
ausdriickt: »Da wir wissen, dass der Socialismus sich heute gar 
durchführen lässt, sondern nur dadurch, dass wir in einem hartnä 
Klassenkampf auf wirtschaftlichem und politischem Gebiete von der | 
stehenden Ordnung kleine Reformen — das ist die Socialreformi. 
erreichen, um uns wirtschaftlich und politisch immer besser zu ste 
und die Macht zu crhalten, der heutigen Gesellschaft 
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Genick zu brechen, sind unsere Minimalforderungen eben nur auf die 
Gegenwart zugeschnitten.« 

Ich habe nicht den mindesten Grund, die Aufrichtigkeit dieser 
Aeusserungen anzuzweifeln. In ihrem Sinne nenne ich es aber un- 
psychologisch, wenn man von »Befriedigung der Anspriiche des Arbeiters« 
den vielberufenen »socialen Frieden«, die Vernichtung der Socialdemokratie 
erwartet. M. H., der sociale Friede kommt auf diesem Wege nicht, 
darum nicht, weil die Befriedigung, wie der Mensch, nicht der Arbeiter 
allein beschaffen ist, Befriedigung des Augenblicks ist und das Morgen 
neue Wünsche, neue Forderungen, neue »Rechtsansprüche« bringt. In- 
sofern dies der Fall ist, ist der Schluss von der »Socialreform« auf den 
»socialen Frieden«, ein Schluss, der die ganze katheder- 
socialistische Litteratur beherrscht, und mit dessen Yallenlassen 
der Kathedersocialismus wohl ein Stück seiner T.ebensberechtigung zu 
verlieren fürchten würde, ein Fehlschluss. 

Und nun noch Eines: Die Revolutionstheorie des Katheder. 
socialismus. Auch sie birgt unter gleissender Hülle einen Irrtum, cin 
Missverständnis nämlich des Menschen, überdies aber ein solches der 
Geschichte. 

Die Theorie, um die es sich hier handelt, ist wieder eine solche, 
die dem eisernen Bestand des Kathedersocialismus angehört, die sich 
durch seine prinzipiellen Aeusserungen schlingt von der Rede Schmollers 
zu Eisenach 1872 bis zur Rede Schmollers in Breslau 1899. 

1872 wird uns gesagt: »Sic erinnern sich aus der Geschichte, 
dass alle höhere Kultur, wie die der Griechen, der Römer und anderer 
Völker, an ähnlichen Gegensätzen, an socialen Klassenkämpfen und Re- 
volutionen, an der Unfähigkeit, eine Versöhnung zwischen den höheren 
und den unteren Klassen zu finden, zu grunde gegangen ist. Wenn auch 
noch in weiter Ferne, sehen sie (d. h. die Gründer des Vereins für 
Socialpolitik) ähnliche Gefahren für unsere Kultur, wenn es nicht gelingt, 
auf Grund all der weiteren Reformen, an denen die Gegenwart arbeitet, 
die unteren Klassen zu heben, zu bilden, zu versöhnen, derart, dass sie 
in Harmonie und Frieden sich in den Organismus der Gesellschaft und 
des Staates einfügen.« 

An einem Beispiel, mehr lässt die Zeit nicht zu, möchte ich die 
Richtigkeit der Auffassung, die in diesen Hinweisen auf den Gang, den 
die Geschichte unter scheinbar ähnlichen Umständen wie heute genommen 
hat, einen letzten Beweis für die Richtigkeit der kathedersocialistischen 
Auffassungen sieht, prüfen, und zwar an dem nächstliegenden, dessen 
äussere Umstände auch Sic am besten kennen dürften, an dem der 
französischen Revolution. 

Mit Bezug auf die französische Revolution licgt uns dic markante, 
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schon citirte Aceusserung Serings, des ausgezeichneten Berliner Agra 
politikers, vor, die da besagt: »Hätten die Machthabenden jen 
Zeit auf die Stimmen unbeteiligter Philosophen und Staatsmänner geböt 
ihre Zeit verstanden, die Emanzipation des dritten Standes freiwillig 2 
gestanden, so wäre es nicht zu jener furchtbaren Explosion gekommen: 
M.H., das klingt wieder überzeugend; ist aber nicht nach früher Gesagtem a 
fürchten, es sei kombiniert, nicht zu fürchten, der sonst vorsichtige Aut 
lasse sich dazu verführen, was er für logisch hält, was in gewissem Simm 
sicher logisch ist, der Geschichte zu oktroyieren? Wie die Dinge liege 
läuft die Geschichte oft genug nicht nach dem Schema des »Dann 
weil«, sondern des »Trotzdem«, wenn auch diesem »Trotzdem« dann mm 
ein verborgeneres »Darum weil« zu grunde liegen mag. 

Die französische Revolution ist seit längerem ein Gegenstand ge 
wesen, der mich zu vertieftem Studium gereizt hat. Ich wage daraufha 
zu behaupten, dass caeteris paribus die Gewährung von Reformen nicht 
im stande gewesen wäre, die französische Revolution zu verhindern, sot 
dern dass sie nur geführt hätte zur Stellung stets neuer Forderunga 
und schliesslich so weitgehender, dass sie, auf die Verhältnisse vo 
heute angewandt, nur vergleichbar wären etwa der Forderung bezw. Ge 
währung des socialistischen Staates. 

Man mag Carlyle einen dichterisch begabten Visionär nennen, 
er trifft doch das Richtige, wenn er mit dem Augenblick, wo die Ge 
neralstände einberufen sind (und die Einberufung dieser wäre immer em 
der nicht zu verhindernden Reformen gewesen), erklärt: »Wozu sich ein 
ideale, alles sehende Versailler Regierung in dieser Lage entschlosse 
hätte, kann noch fraglich sein. Eine solche Regierung hätte nur zu wohl 
fühlen müssen, dass ihre lange Aufgabe dem Ende entgegengehe, 
dass unter der Hülle der Generalstände eine neue, bisher unbekannt 
Macht, die allgewaltige Demokratie ins Leben trete, bei deren Erscheina 
jede Versailler Regierung nur noch als ein Provisorium fortbestehe 
könnte oder sollte. Und selbst alle ihre Fähigkeiten hätte 
kaum hingereicht, um dieses Provisorium durchzuführen, desses 
Endergebnis eine friedliche, allmächtige, wohlgeleitete Ab 
dankung und ein Domine dimittas gewesen wärel« 

WasCarlyle, der für Sie sicher kein verdächtigerZeuge ist, hier sagt, 
stimmt mit den aus dem Wesen des Menschen vorhin von uns gezogene 
Schlüssen überein, es stimmt auch überein mit der freimütigen Au 
sage der Socialdemokratie, gegen welche der Kathedersocialismus us 
gläubig das Ohr verschliesst etwa in der Weise, wie die Gegne 
Preussens vor 1866 den Geständnissen Bismarcks mit Bezug auf seine 
Plane und seine Beurteilung der Weltlage das Ohr verschlossen. Sie 
wussten es besser, sie wussten, es handle sich um geistreiche Paradoxiet 
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Ich sage mit Orest: 


»Ich kann nicht leiden, dass Du, grosse Seele, 
Mit einem falschen Wort betrogen werdest. 

Ein lügenhaft Gewebe knüpf’ ein Fremder 
Dem Fremden, sinnreich und der List gewohnt, 
Zur Falle vor die Füsse; zwischen uns 

Sei Wahrheit!« 


Ich kenne die Gefahr, in die ich mich begeben habe, inde 
ich Ihnen sagte, was mir Wahrheit scheint. Ich werde verleumd 
werde mit giftigen Pfeilen überschüttet, mit Kot .beworfen werde 
es wird vielleicht behauptet werden, ich habe mich in den Dienst d 
Mächtigen begeben. Ich habe nur Verachtung für solche E 
güssce niedriger Seelen. Das Katheder, auf dem ich stehe, ist n 
ein Altar. 

Wenn Sie aber wissen wollen, was mich geleitet hat, wenn i 
heute wieder einmal — wieder einmal laut, nach längerer Zeit — d: 
was ich im Innern barg, hinaus rief, so möchte ich Sie auf e 
Wort verweisen, das ein englischer Denker, ein Philosoph von Gott 
Gnaden, ein guter Mensch einmal geschrieben hat. Es lautet: »W 
kann berechnen, was die Welt verliert an der grossen Menge jener, b 
denen cine Intelligenz, die etwas verspricht, mit zaghaftem Charakt 
gepaart ist, und die es nicht wagen, einem kühnen, kräftigen una 
hängigen Gedankengang zu folgen, weil sie fürchten, er könne sie a 
etwas führen, was als unmoralisch betrachtet wird.« 

Ich weiss nicht, ob ich eine Intelligenz, die ctwas verspricl 
für mich in Anspruch nehmen kann, was ich aber für den Fall, dass ich s 
besässe, nicht für mich in Anspruch nehmen möchte, das wäre jen 
zaghafte Charakter, der, weil er Anstoss fürchtet, weil er die Vorurtei 
fürchtet, weil er den Terrorismus kennt, der ihm entgegensteht, auf e 
Bekenntnis seines wissenschaftlichen Glaubens verzichtet. 

Ich schmeichle mir also nicht, um das nochmals auszuspreche 
und damit das Band zurückzuschlingen zu dem Beginn meiner Ausei 
andersetzung, Vorurtcile, die in ihnen verankert sind, besiegt zu haben. D: 
ist die Sache einer, zweier Stunden nicht. Eine Welle im Meere Ihr: 
Gedanken! Sie treibt dahin cine Zeitlang und überstürzt sich und ze 
fliesst! Mit dem Augenblicke, wo ich von Ihnen scheide, sind Si 
ihrer Umgebung wiedergegeben. Gewonnen habe ich unter Ihnen siche 
kein Dutzend, vielleicht nicht Zwei, nicht Einen. Wann wären auc 
Verstandeswahrheiten stärker als Herzenswahrhciten gewesen! Wann dz 
Urteil stärker als das Vorurtcil!? Aber ich verlange nicht das Ui 
mögliche. Ich schwimme nun einmal gegen den Strom. Der Stror 
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sind Sie. Sie verfolgen Ihren Lauf und ich den meinen. Die 
Wasser teilen sich vor mir für einen Augenblick, hinter mir schliessen 
sie sich. Sekundenlang schimmert der Silberstreif, der Ihnen den Weg 
zeigt, den ich genommen. In der nächsten Minute ist auch diesc Spur 
dahin. — — — 

Meine Herren! Ich wollte Ihnen zeigen, dass ein Mann 
in chrlicher Ueberzeugung anderer Meinung sein kann, als 
Sie. Und diese Absicht möchte ich hoffen, erreicht zu haben. 


Sonderabdruck aus der »Zeitschrift für Socialwissenschaft¢ 
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CLASSIFICATION OF Orrences — Concluded. 


































Total | Total 
Sentences. Sentences. 
CLASSIFICATION. Twenty CLASSIFICATION. Twenty- 
Years. Years 
1860-1879. | 1860-1879. 
CLass C.— — Against property. CLass G.— Concluded. 
Burglary. Common drunkard *® . .| 21,859 
Burglars’ tools, having . . 6 . Common nightwalker . 3,497 
Breaking and entering 8,748 | gruelty ih . . . 1,924 
renking glass . . . . 3 sorderly house . 
Burning bulldinge . . . 100 Disturbing meeting . . 024 
urning woods . . . . 1: sturbing schoo . . . 
Larceny . . . | 40,574 | Drunkenness* . . . 271,482 
Malicious miechlef . . 4,319 j Fumily, neglect of . . 168 
Malicious trespass 2,168 ıı Fornication . . 2,175 
Receiving stolen goods | 725 House of ill-fame . 1,828 
—~_——_| Indecent exposure. . 
Totals. . . A - | 55,327 Indecent language . . . ive 
‚ewdness . . . 
Crass D.— 3 A Mina frauds. Poly gamy . . . . 113 
cy, and crimina uds ofanity . . . 
Cheating. . . . 217 Sunday law, violating . . | 11,837 
Counterfelting . . . . 121 Vagabonds, and idle persons . | 13,528 
Embezzlement. . . . 764 — 
False pretences . . . . 898 | Totals . . . . 832,495 
orgery . . . . . 289 | 
Fraud 7 8 © © « 172 | Crass H. nt the public 
Totals 2,461 | Gaming . . . . 2,947 
Jiquor selling * . . . . 12,240 
Crass E. — Against public jus- | Liquor keeping* . . «| 26,423 
tice. } Liquor carrying* . .  . 636 
Contempt. . . . . 437 I Liquor nuisance * . . 8,174 
DR . . . . . . 162 Peddling . . . . . 1,070 
’erjury . . . . . 61 | 
Rescuc . . . . . . 194 | Totale . . . . . 51,490 
Totals. . . . . 864 |! CLass J.— Not classified, and 
| other ofences. 
Crass F. — Against the public Abduction . oe 1, 
peace. Cock-fight, present at . . 99 
Disturbing the peace . . . | 17,458 | Highway, de defective . u 
—— | Incest . . . . 1 
Totals 0202021 17,458 Stubborn children . . . 400 
ruancy 
Crass G.— Against chastity, | Violating town or elty by- ins, 4,098 
morality, and decency. Other offences 30,263 
Abortion. . . 26 | 
Adultery . . . . 890 Totals . . . 85,277 
| 
RECAPITULATION. 
om A. „Against th the person, 850 | Crass F.— Against the public 17 
eloniously 1, peace 458 
Crass B.— Against the person, | CLass G. — Against chastity, j 
not felontouxly . 81,440 ı morality, and decency . 832,495 
Claas ©.— Against property 65,327 | Crass H.— Againat the public 
Crass D.— Against the curren- policy 51,490 
cy, and criminal frauds 2,461 , CLASS Jd. — Not classified, and 
Crass E. — Against public Jus- other offences . - | 35,277 
tice . 


678,458 





| Totals . . . . . 
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There were no sources of information from which we could 
ascertain the weight of the influence of intemperance in the 
commission of all crimes other than those indicated by an 
asterisk in the foregoing table, and our means would not 
allow us to canvass all the courts in the Commonwealth: we 
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constitute 72-++ per cent of the whole, leaving a small balance 
of 27+ per cent. Now, to discover what was the influence of 
intemperance in the commission of this balance, formed the 
. object of this investigation. 

We sought to compass the object of our investigation by 
ascertaining the connection between rum and the criminal in 
five directions: 1. Whether the criminal was under the in- 
fluence of liquor at the time the crime was committed ; 
2. Whether the criminal was in liquor at the time he formed 
the intent to commit the crime; 3. Whether the intemperate 
habits of the criminal were such as to lead to a condition 
which induced the crime; 4. Whether the intemperate 
habits of others led the criminal to a condition which in- 
duced the crime; 5. What were the drinking habits of the 
criminal, whether total abstainer, moderate drinker, or ex- 
cessive drinker? And, for the purpose of enabling us to make 
this investigation as thorough and accurate as possible, we 
endeavored, through our agents, to acquaint ourselves with 
each criminal, his history, his friends, his neighborhood, his 
real name, and the exact name and nature of his offence; his 
residence, his occupation, his age and birthplace. 

In each of the nine courts of criminal jurisdiction in the 
county of Suffolk, we had an agent, paid to investigate each 
case that appeared in the same. 

It was the duty of these agents to interview each criminal 
separately, to hear his statements relative to the points of our 
inquiry; to follow the evidence offered in each case in open 
court; and to acquaint themselves, as far as practicable, with 
the circumstances connected with the past life of each crim- 
inal. The results of their several researches were transmitted, 
at the end of each month, to this office, where the returns 
were carefully canvassed. All those which were satisfactory 
were filed away for future use; those which were not com- 
plete were returned, with instruction that they be re-investi- 
gated and corrected. All the cases of appeal, and those held 
to await the action of the Grand Jury, were put under the im- 
mediate care of one of our staff, who watched the disposition 
made in each case, either in the Superior Criminal Court or 
by the Grand Jury. In every case where the sentence in the 
lower court became vacated by reason of the death, acquittal, 
etc., of the prisoner, or where the action of the Grand Jury 
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Table IV. contains a schedule of offences classified with 
reference to the specific occupations of the criminals under 
each offence, and Table V. a schedule of occupations classified 
with reference to the drinking habits of the criminals under 
each, whether total abstainers, moderate drinkers, or exces- 
sive drinkers. 

These two tables are chiefly interesting as tending to illus- 
trate the extent and character of this investigation, and its 
prime importance to the laboring classes. 

They may be of some value also to the sociologist in his 
speculations upon the comparative influence which certain 
occupations and habits exert in the commission of particular 
offences. We must content ourselves, however, at this time, 
with a presentation of facts simply as we discover them. 

Table VI. exhibits a schedule of offences classified with 
reference to the age and nativity of the criminals. 

Massachusetts furnished 2,115 to swell the grand total of 
crime ; other parts of the country, 526; the British Empire, 
1,628, — the contribution of Ireland alone to this sum being 
1,182. Three of the four criminals in the manslaughter cases 
were born in Ireland, and one in England. 

The birthplaces of 161 could not be ascertained, and the 
birthplaces of the balance, 58, were located in other foreign 
countries, not specified. 

Thus it is seen that Massachusetts is wholly responsible 
for a sum that is equal to but 454 per cent of the aggre- 
gate offences which we have investigated. 

Table VIL contains a classification of offenders according 
to ages ; the ages ranging from 6 to 79 years. 

The crime area proper, however, appears to lie between 
and include the ages of 18 and 45; for, of the total 4,608 
sentences, 3,497 were committed within this criminal belt, 
This number is equal to 75+ per cent of the whole. 

It is interesting to note that this area becomes dispropor- 
tionately enlarged at the age of 19; the maximum number 
of offences having been committed at that point located in 
the life of the criminal on the verge of legal infancy and 
responsible manhood and womanhood. 

Table VIII. contains a schedule of all offences, and the 
dispositions made of all sentences under each, classified ac- 
cording to the nativity and sex of the criminals. 
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Taste I.— Influence of Intemperance upon Crime; Drinking 
Habits of Criminals. 
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Taste I.— Influence of Intemperance upon Crime 
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Taste I.— 
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INTEMPERANCE AND CRIME. 
Tasre I. — Continued. 
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Taste I. — Continued. 
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Taste I. — Continued. 
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Taste I. — Concluded. 
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Taste I. — Concluded. 
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Tasıe II.— Criminals Sober, or in Liquor, at time Crime was 
committed; Native or Foreign Born; Sex. 
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Bober- = al =| =| =| 2] -| a] =] =) -| 1 = 1 

Common railer and 

trawler « 1| 1] -[10| | -| -| -| -|u] u 
In liquor . 1 1 = 6 a - - 7 T 
Sober .  ! -[--| =] 8] 3] - =| al 3 
Notanswered \ = =} a} af - -| -| 3 1 

Concealing mort. 

gaged or leased 5 3 Fy . Z Pi N 

propery. - = elle] = a 
Bober . ui soe 2| - 2 - 1 1 - - - 2, ı 3 

Omtempe . | al -| a] af a} al -| -| =| a] a] 3 
Intqor 2 5] =) =} | =] 2] 3] <| =) =| =) € 1 
Bober, 2 .| 11 -| 2 1, =| ay -| -| =] 2| - 2 
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TaBLe II. — Continued. 


























| Native Born. | Forzıen Born. | BIRTHPLACE 
OFFENCES. s s ls s ,!8] 8 ë é 
" rn ” À a M. ©. w = 2 = 
f/eje3) i) Sa 2 sled) 2 3] 3 
salés |e lele ale |a |e; RÉ 
; 

Cruelty . 7 35 - 35 24 | 4 2 - 2 61 - 61 
Inliquor . .: 4 - 4 8 - 8 1 - 1 13 - 13 
Sober. . . 31 - 81 16 - 16 1 - 1 48 - 48 

Disorderly house . : 5 8 13 2 6 8 - 1 1 7 | 16 22 
Inliquor . .| 8! 6! 8| 11 S| 6! -| 12] 1| A un! % 
Sober e « e \ 2 2 4 - 1 1 - - - 2 3 5 
Notanswered . | - 1 1 1 - 1 - - - 1 1 2 

Disturbing a meet 

. . 7 -' 7 2 - 2 - - - 9 - 9 
In Nquor . . - - - 1 - 1 - - - 1 - 1 
Sober . e . 7 | - 7 | 1 - 1 - - - 8 - | 8 

Disturbing a | 
school. . 1 > 1 - - - - - - 1 - 1 
Sober . e e 1 - 1 - - - - - - 1 ou 1 

! 
Disturbing the 

peace . . 90 9 m 48 | 55 | 1083| 10 8 | 13| 148 | 67 215 
In liquor . . 60 T 76 43 | 45 88 9 8| 12| 121); 55 176 
Sober . . . 20 2 22 4 8 12 1 - 25 | 10 35 
Notanswered . 1 - 1 1 2 8 - - - 2 2 4 

Embesslement . 22 1 23 9 2 11 8 - 8 #4 8 37 
In liquor . . 7 - 7 8 1: 4 - - - 30 1 1 
Sober . .. 14 1 15 6 1: 7 8 - 3 23 2 25 
Not answered . 1 - 1 - - - - - - 1 | 1 

Enticing seamen to 

desert. . - - - 1 - 1 - - - 1 - 1 
Sober . e e - - - 1 | - 1 - - - 1 - 1 
” Bober . ° e 8 - 3. 1 - 1 - - ~ 4 - 4 

Evading car fare . 29 - 29 T - 7 - - - 36 - 86 
Inliquor . . 7 - 7 4 - 4 - - - 11 - 11 
Sober . 7 22 -' 2 2 - 2 - - - 24 - y 
Not answered . - - - 1 - 1 - - - 1 - 1 

False pretences . 15: - 16 4 - 4 - - - 19 - 19 
In liquor. . 4 - 4 1 - 1 - - - 5 - 5 
Notanswered . 1 - 1 - - - - - - 1 - 1 

Forgery. . . 6 - 5 2 - 2 - - - 7 - 7 
Bober. . . 5| - 5 2| - 2| -| -| - 7, - 7 

Fornication . 7 15! 13 28 5 | 14 19 - 1 1 2 | 28 48 
In liquor . . 4 8 T - 4 4 - - - 41 7 1 

oder. . . 1| 10 21 5 | 10 15 - 1 1 16, 21 87 

Fraud . . e 4 - 4 4 - 4 - - - 8 - 8 
Not answered . - - - | 1 - 1 - - - 1 - 1 

Gaming laws, vio- ‘ 

lating . . 16 - 15; 80 - 80 - - - 45 - 45 
In liquor . . 1 | - 11 3 -' 8 - - - 4 - | 4 
Sober . . . 4! - 14. 237 - 27 - - | - 4l -' 4 

House of ill.fame.| 2 | al 6! 2 | ] | sj -| -' -| 4! 5] 9 

In liquor . . -' 1 1! 1 -: 1! -| -, - 1' 1: 2 

ber. . .| 2138 | 5 | 1) 1! 2! -| -| -] 8. 6 7 
Jdle and disor- | | 

derly persons. . 51; 52, 108 16] 33| 49) 1 1| 21 68; 8 164 

In liquor. a 2| 82| 6| 2/ | -| -| -| 2 | 60 86 

Sober . . 80 | 18 48 8 4 12 1 - 1 39 | 22 61 

Not answered | 1! 2 | 8 ns A D D HE ES 3| 1 8| -| 1] 1 3| 4 7 
























































22 STATISTICS OF LABOR. 
Taste II. — Continued. 
BIRTHPLACE 
Narıye Bors. | Fonsrex Bons. | BIRTRPLAC 
Orrexons. Tél sl lslsl lslsl. 
|? sata le sl s 
sliels | 2212] 2 ls 
alel/@ |slele [Sel LS 
Indecenterpomure.| 8| -| 3) 4| -| 4) 1] -| 2) 8 
Inquor. .| 12) =| 1] 21 =| 2] -| -| =| 2 
Boder. 2 :| 2] =] 2| 2] -| 2] a] =| a] 6 
Indecenttanguage,| 12) -| m| 1| 6| 7) =| -| -| 1 
iniiquor’. al =| 30) al 8| 6| -| =] =| a 
Sober. : | 21 =| al -| a] a] -| -| =| 2 
Keeping unlicensed 
“op. =| 2 al al s) 1] 4] a] - 8 
Boter. 2 <| 2| 1, 3] al 1| al a] - 8 
Larceny. . «| eu 77] ul m ml ser] 22] ı 1115 
Intiquor : :| 225) 21| 26! 12 | 67] 180! 6| — ‘sar 
Sober... | 380) 80| Mol 116] 60) 155] 16| 1 en 
Notanswered :| 29) 6) 8 m 5 m -| - 52 
Lewdnes =. «| | 10) m| 2) 2| al af 2 2 
Intquor : :| 2) -| a] =| =| -| -| - 1 
Bower. : :| 6|10| ml 2) 2| 4! ılı 22 
Maticiousmischief,| 98) 6| 104| | 13| | 2| - 12 
In liquor. a} 2| 40] mn] as] a] - © 
Sober . : w| 8] o| 6| 2| 8| 1| - a 
Notanswered :| 1) 1] 2| -| =| =| =| = 2 
Malicious trerpars,| | 2| 28! 3| -| 3| ı -| 1] a0 2| = 
In liquor - s| -| s| -| -| =| -| =| -| 8| =| 3 
Bover. : | | al 2] s| -| 3] 3) -Jıl at] 2] = 
Manstaughter «| -| -| -| 2] 2| al -| -| -| 2] 2] a 
Taliqur . :| =| =| =| 2) 2| 4] =] 2] =] 21 a) « 
Neplectofenita | -| -| -| -| 1) a] -/ -| -| =] 2 1 
Bee ea She S| ahead ae] S =| 1} ı 
Nightwalker, com- | 
mon. | =| 80] 80) 2! 4! aa] -| 2) 2] alam) 12 
InNquor : :| =| a2] a] 1/36! 10| =| -| -| 3) at) m 
der. al le as] -| 2) 2] 1) Te 
Notanswered 2} =| 7] 7-18 5), =] =| -| =/ a2] a2 
Obstructing or re- 
aistingagicer.| 4) -| 4| 1} -| a] a) =| 2) 6] -| 6 
Iiquor. |) 4) =| 4) af =] a] a] =| a] ef =| 6 
Peddiing . 4 al -| -| -| 4 4 
Sober. 2 «| =] 2] -| af =] a} =] =] 2] «| =| 4 
jury. | 1 a] - ==] 2} ‘y 3 
Geiger à | a] =| af =f =} =] =] =] 2} a) 21 à 
Polygamy + 2} -| 2] al a] a] -| -| -| a] a] a 
Tniiquor © B=) | el ep SP Sys allıahı "a 
Bober. © | 1] =| al a] a] a] =] =] =] al ıl os 
Profanity . «| a) 3] 6] ga} sl a1) -| -| -| sa] | os 
Im liquor & al2 48) 3 6) a] -| -| -| «| 8] u 
Rober. : | 10] -| 10] 8 2| ao] -| =| =| a8] 2] % 
Noramswered :| =| 2] 1) .-| =| -| =} =| 2] -| 1 1 
Rape . . «| 1] =| a] =| =| =] =| -) =] a] -| a 
Wugoor 2 :| af =] 3] 2) ©] =f ©] 2) 2) 41 ©] a 
Receiving stolen 
‘ome | of -| of 8! -| 6] -| -) -| nl -| u 
todiquor 2 >) 31 =] 3] -| =| =| =] =] =] 81 = 3 
Boer. © | 5) =| 6! 5] =| 5| =] =| =] x] =| x 
Notanawered ©! 1) =| a) =| =| =| =| =| =| a] = 1 
| 
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Tage II. — Concluded. 




























































































Ir | Binrurtace | 
| Narıye Bons. | Fonetox Bons. | unknown. 
Orrences. 3.1: s | 5 
ls} 3 flei4 
aleali|e sa #3 
à D fe ld salz 2 ıalele 
Refusing to ans ! ï il [ 1 14 2 ; 
‘optcer - - - | 21. - 
Be. a! il il af 2) 2) 2) a) 2] a 
Reue . 3! -! aj 6! 2} 8) -| -| -| a! 2] 2 
In liquor wi =, wl} 4 =| 4, -| -! - @ -| 
Sober . =} =] =| ay al sf -| =, -] 2, 2) 8 
Not answered =} otf = al =p af -| =f et ay ef oa 
Robbery. + + | 2! as} 2! -| 2] -| -| -| 18] 2] 1 
Inquor 2 © | =| 21 a) =} a) =] 2! =| 8! -| '8 
sober. 2 2] 7 2] 7 af =] a] =] | 8: =| 8 
Notanwerd .| =, 2) 2) -| -| -| =] -| =| -; 2 2 
Runaway + 1] -| 1 | > -| -| -| a} - 1 
ober. > 2) af =f al =] Sa 
Selling tobacco with-| 
out license | =] =! =! a! | a] -| =) -| af] -| a 
Boer SP Sp] 1, -| à, =f ef ep af =} oa 
Selling umahole | | 1 1 1 
some prooisione, - -| -| -| -| -) - 
Bober af SZ 1) 2127 fh fp fp ST aye] oa 
Stubborn chitdren,| 6| 3] 9: 2 2] -| - sl 3] n 
Indiquer + | =! -| -! 3 a) =| = ıl -| 1 
sober. lo af =| 2] -| =) -| 7, 3) 0 
Sunday law, vio- 
lang æ| -| sl) ı 16! 1! -| a) « 4 
sobre > :| az{ =] 8 as! 1 ae} 1, =| 1| 41 1] 4 
Tampering veiih 
DS SR RS pe] ef fad a 
Bode. © © -| = -| =| ad 
Theeata. | ol 1] 10 mw] s| 2] 41 1 s| = 
Indiquer: 81 -| 6) | al a7] a. - 11 % 
ober. 2 © 4, 1, 6! 3! 2, 6! wi a un 
Notsmwered 2; -| =: -| — -| -| a] - -| 1 
Truancy. + «| si} -| mi af =) af 1| - -| 4 
Sober: © | or] =| oj ay =| a] a] - =| 8 
Enlareful appro : ! 
priation «| 3} -| 3! 1, -| af =] - -| 4 
Iniiqur ©: | af =) 1 a] =) af =] = =} 2 
sober. 2 | 2, =} =] =] =] = =| 2 
ngaonds . .| | & 25| 66 11! 8] 1 2| 10 
Inliquor : | | a; m] 41, 16: sl -: wl om 
Rober. 2 2° 6, 11 6! 21 1] ay - 2) a 
Notanswered .| 1° =! 2, 2) 2/2) 2 1 4 
. i 
Fiolatin me 
u 1-7 1) - -| 1 
sober. 2 © 2] = shoal 2 | 1 
Fiolating town or | 
city by-lawe 35] 19 4 
In liqu 3 a 
Sober 15 4 
Not answered 1 - 
AGREGATEN. Mat 
In liquor 58 
Sober . 15: 11, 84 1800 020 | 28 
Not answered Im 118 1% “ 190 
i 
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STATISTICS OF LABOR. 


Taste III. — Drinking Habits of Criminals; Native or Foreign 


























Born; Sez. 
5 BInTurLACE 
Narive Bors. | Fonsiex Bon. | BIRTUPLACH 
Ovrexcts. ST i il: i]. 
s |Él El 4 ; 
31812213) 353|8124]3|3|3 
Alélé |& a als |#lélé 
Abduction. +H =) Al = Si SITE al ES ‘x 
Moderate Arinkers | 1 - ı - - -|- - ı - ı 
Aion à] ur 1 =| el =. 3] RE Dr a IE ur 1 Den à 
‘Moderate drinkers:| 2) -| a) =) -| =] =] =] =} a] =} ı 
Adutterating mt | 1} -| 3] =) =| =| =] -] -| al -| ı 
Noanwered. :| a! =| a) ={ =] =] 2] 2] =] a] =] a 
Adultery . T 2 9 2 1 8 1- 1 10 3 13 
‘Total abatainers 2 1 a - 1 1 | - - 2 2 4 
Moderate drinker a 1 4 2 - 2 -|- - 5 3 6 
Excessive drinke $) ail at a2 =) Sy USE ol at Sh a 
el © ol st el Saf spall, NE] à 
Anmmult, ‚or, ansault | 
oa | s0| Ton) ao 197 | zur | as| 4 | 50 {1,208 | 200 |1,408 
Mis | 10 1m 04 28| 02! 20) 2| 12) 1w 25 
208 | 26| 319) 20| 63! | 21| -| 21 3 | 88 | 702 
me | ons) a mar 11] 1112) 483) 41| 414 
Not answered . . 2 5 Ei} 21) 4% 6) 13) 1) 4 6) 21 s4 
Ansault, felontous » 2 - 2 u 1 2 1|»- ı 4 1 5 
Total abstainers Sheet) lp al cof al el re ta 
Moderate drinkers ays. a) Sh St ey ey Sp Sy ae She 
Excessive drinkers 1 - 1 - 1 1 11 - 1 2 1 3 
Assault on officer « 10 ~ 10 5 1 6 1l - 1 16 1 17 
‘Toul abatainers | =| =| =| =) a] a] -|-| =| “=| a} 1 
Moderate drinkers , 6 - 6 1 - ı 1| - ı 8 = 8 
Excessive drinkers, 8 - 5 2 - 2 -I- - 5 = 5 
Not answered. 11 =] a] 231 =] 2| -} =] =] sl = os 
Aanault with weapon, 9 - 9 9 - ® 1) - 1 10 - 14 
Moderatedrinkere?| 2] =| 2| 2] =| 2| -|=| :| a} = 74 
Execanive drinkers,| @| =| 6| 6! =| 6| ı -) al 3] - 1 
Not answored., 21 SD la | alle, 
Breaking and enter- 
ing * 5 . 91 - 91 20 2 22 9) - v| 120 2) 12 
Total abstainers :| a7) -| al 7) =| 7) =| =| -| 4] -| 4 
Moderatedrinkers:| | =| 31/ 6/ 1] 7| @| =| 8] 45] 7) 4 
Hxcesstvedriukers,| 18| -| 18| 7| ı| 8! 1| =| 1| 26) 1| 27 
Notanwered.-| 6| -| 6] =| -| -| -|=| -| 8] -| “6 
Breaking glam. | 22) a) 2] 14) 2 1 2) | si 38] 7] 45 
Moulsbmainers | 4| 2| 6| =| 1| 1) -|1| 1| 4| 4] 8 
Moderate drinkers . 8 1 J 5 = 6 | - - 13 1 14 
Excessive drinkers, 10 1 nh 9 1 10 1} - 1 20 2 22 
Not answered . . - - - - - - 1|- 1 1 - ı 
Burglary. =} el os} Al =f asf 1.102] sf a 
Evceutvedrinkers,| =| =| =| 2] =) 1] =] =) =] 3] ©| à 
Ca ing »concealed 
ion ae spa) a) ll ah) 2 ofl ad led call’ oP ne 
Moderatedrinkers:| 1} -| a| -| =] =] 212] 2] a] =| 1 
Committingnutsance,| =| -| -| 1] -| 1) -|-| -| a] -| 2 
Moderate drinkerm| —| =| -| 1) =| a] =| =] =| a] -| à 
Common railer and 
bravoler - ı 1 -| 10 10 -|- - -|[ un a 
Moderatedrinkers:| -| -| -| =| 2] 2] =|=| =| -| a] ‘+ 
Excessive drinkere,| -| 1! 1! =| 7) 7] =|=| =| =| 8] 8 
Kotmnawerd, | =| -| =| =| a) a] =] | =} Sal 1 
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Taste III. — Continued. 
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Nanive Bons. | Forziox Bonx. | BIRTHPLACE \ 
Ovrexces. lal à | él is 2 5 81a 
ä 3 3 |? Z| 2 23/2 3 3 
4 3 =|5 2 a gala À 
als ale ajel@ |aiele 
Conceating mort. | 
CSS Car 2 2 1 | 2 1 3 
manabsiäinee | 3) =] | 2) 11 1] 2121 2) 3] a} à 
Moderate drinkers . 1 - 1 - - - | - 1 - 1 
Contempt. . | al =| 2] a] a{ 2) -|-| -| a] a] 8 
Moderate drinkers . 1 - 1 1 - ı -|- - 2 - 2 
Exceselve drinkers, -| =| -| -| 1, 3] =| =| =| =| a] ı 
Cruelty $ 2. à 35 - 35 4 - 24 2| - 2 Li - sl 
Total abstainers . 13 - 13 1 - 1 -|- = 14 - M 
Moderatedrinkers:| 19] =| 18] 38) =! a8] 1} =) 1| at] =| ar 
Excessive drinkers, #4 - 4 5 - 6 =| - - 9 9 
Notanswered.  . - - - - - - 1l- 1 1 bel 1 
Disorderly house . 5 8 13 2 6 8 -|1 1 7) 2 
‘Moderate drinkers . 2 3 [3 - 8 3 +; - 2 6 
Excessive drinkers,| 8| 4| %| 2) a, 6| =| 1| 1] 8] 8| = 
Notanswered. .- - ı ı - - - -|- - - ı 1 
Dinturbing a meeting, 7) -| | 2| - 2 -| -| -| 0! -| 9 
Total abstainers 6 - 6 - - - ale = 6 = 
Moderate drink: 1 - ı 2 - 2 - - 3 = 3 
Disturbing aschoot.| 1] -| 1{ -| -| -| -|-| - a) -| 2 
Totalabstalners ©} 12) =| 1) =| =| 2! =] =} =| a] =| 2 
Disturbing the peace, | 00 9 99 48 55| 103) 10) 3) 13) 148) 6 215 
Total abstalners 9| ı| wo] 2) ı 3a] -|- -| mn! 2| 1 
Moderatedrinkers:| | a| 52) 16|21| | 6/1) 7| :1|2 m 
Excessive drinkers,| 30 5 35 2, 31 60 312 5 62] 38! 100 
Notanswered. | 2) -| | 1] 2] 3 1] -| 1) 4] 2] 6 
Embesziement . . 2 1 2 9 2 n “| - 3 uu 3 a 
Total abstainers | 6| -| 6 1. -| 1! -| = -| 1) =| 7 
Moderate drinkers:| 9| 1| m, 7) 2| 9| =| =| =| 1] 3 a9 
Excessive drin] a] -| 0; 1) =| a! =|=| =] a] =| 7 
Notanswered. | 1) =| 1) -| =| = a] =| 3] 4! =| 4 
Enticing seamen to 
desert . EU | - - ı - ı -i- - ı - 1 
Moderate drinkers . - - - 1 - 1 LE - 1 - 1 
. 3 - 3 1 - 1 = = 4 4 
| al -| al 21 5) :| fhe 3 3 
‘Moderate drinkers. - - - 1 - 1 -|- - 1 | 1 
Beading car  æ| -| mw] | -| vr -| #| -| 3 
Total abstafners 16 - 10 1 - 1 T - 
Moderate drinkers:| 10! -| 10) 5) -| 6! i) =) 2 
Excessivedrinkers,| 3| =| 3! =| =] - =| a) = 3 
Notanawered. . - - - 1 - 1 - ı - 1 
Fake pretences. . 15) -| | 41 -| al =| -| -| wl] -| 10 
Total abstalners 4] -| 4) =) -] = =[-) -] 4] -| 4 
Modernte drinkors.| 9] -| 0! 1! -| 1, =| =; =| 10! -| 20 
Kxcensive drinkers, 2) =! 2/ a -| 3) =| =) =| 6! =| 6 
Fors 19 5 à 5 - 5 2 - 2 -| - - T - T 
Toalabatuiners 2. 2] =| 32) 21 =| a] 21212] a] =] 4 
Moderate drinkers.) 2) -| 2! =| -| =| -| =! =| 2) -, 2 
Kxcemive drinkers,| 1] -| 2] 2] ©] 2} 2/2) 2} a] 2) 4 
Fornication . «| 18] 13! | 5 | 4] 10! -! 4! 1] 20] 98, 4 
‘Total abatainers . 5 6 n 8 6 8 - 1 1 8| 12 2 
Moderne drinkers. 9| 6| | 2| 5| 7) =; -) -| un m 
Excessive drinkers, | 1 1 2 - 8 3 -i- - 1 4 5 
Notanswered. . - - 1 1 -|- - - 1 1 
sates : 
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Taste III. — Continued. 
























































BIRTRPLACE 
Narive Borx. | Forriox Bonx.| Punnannch 
Orrexcts, .lél él [él allé 8 tal. 
Shell ls eu 213) 3 
= & 3a HR 8/3 
2 Ë [4 lé là @|elele 
4 - 4 4 - 4 -|- - 8 - 8 
2 - 2 - - -|- - 2 =1 2 
a] =} x) a] =] a] =} =] =] a} =) 3 
1 - 1 2 - 2 | - - s - a 
- - - 1 - 1 -|- - ı 1 
ing . oo. 1 - 15 30 - 30 | - - 45 - 45 
Total abstainera . 5 - 5 2 - 2 | - -| St - a 
Moderate drinkers .| 10) =| 10| 2| =| 2| =| =| =| a2] =| a2 
Mxoessive drinkers;| +| =| =| @| -| a| -| -] -| 2] — 2 
House of ilt-fame ‚| %| 4! 6! 2| ı) s| -| -| -| 4] 8 o 
Total abstainers . 1 - 1 1 - 1 -|- - 2 =| 2 
Moderate drinkers « 1 4 5 1 1 2 -|- = 2 5 7 
ddte and disorderly 
persons «| | 62! 103) 10! 33} 4o| 1) ıl 2| o8| 0) 164 
Total abstainers >| 9] 8| 17) 2| 1) 3, -| -| -| 1] @| © 
‘Moderate drinkers . uM) 16 40 3 6 9 -|- - 112 4 
Excessive drinkers, | 11) 26 42) 10! 26 36 =s|1 1| 27] 62 7 
Nutanswered, + 1 3 4 1 - 1, - 1 5 3 6 
Indecenterporure .| &| -| 8] 4] -| al a] -| a] 8 s 
Total abstainere . - - - 1 - 1 | - - ı - 1 
‘Moderate drinkers . a - 3 2 - 2 - 5 = 5 
drinkers, - - - 1 - 1 | - - ı - ı 
ered.  « - - - - - - aj - ı 1 ” 1 
Indecent language .| 12) =| 12] ı| 6) | -| -| -| 33] 8] » 
Moderate drinkers 9 - 9 1, 8 a -|- -| 10 a 13 
Excessive drinkers 2 - 2 - 3 3 | - 2 3s 5 
Notanwereds | 1! =) 2] =) =) =| 2) =] 2 a] ={ 2 
Keeping unlicensed 
Tied wo hat 2 1 a 8 1 4 1 - 1 6 2 8 
Tornfahsiainern | =| 1] 1) a] 2] 2] =) =| =| a] 2| 3 
‘Moderate drinkers . 2 - 2 2 - 2 -|- = 4 - 4 
Notanswered. . - - - - - - 1} - 1 1 - 1 
Larceny... .| 684| tr! mul 960/121) asıı al 1] 28) 916 | 100 uns 
Total abstainers „| 219) 39) 258 30! 4 63 411 6| 262) 64) 326 
Moderate drinkers .| 244 | 10 | 263/ 112 | 40 | 101) 10! -| 10| 366! 68 | 434 
Execasivedrinkers,| 143| 14| Tr] 97 | 40| ast] 8| =| 8 243 | s4| 207 
Notanswered. | 28/ 4| | 12/ 8| 2] 6) =| &/ 45) 18] ‘68 
| x] ao} nl a a} al a} a} a} 5011] os 
R el u| =] a] a] =| =| =] a) m0] 33 
Moderate drinkers:| 4] 2| 5) 2| 1/ 3) 1,1) 2| 2] s| m 
Not answered . , 1 - 1 - - - -|- - 1 = 1 
Maticioux mischier .| 98) 6| 1041 al 1a) 56! @| -| 2/ 198] 9) 142 
‘Totalabstainere’ :| 44| 2) 46| 2! 2) 41 1| -| a] 47) 4| ot 
Moderate drinkers .| 34 2 36 a 3) 11 -|- -| 8 5 47 
Excess! | 1, ©) 13) 8] al 1/ =| 1] #| 0! a 
a] a] 3] =] él =] SES) =] a] à] 3 
oo] 2} 2] s| -| 3] 1] -| 1] 30] 2] m 
ol | ae} -| =| =| =| =] -| 38] 2 18 
6} -| | 3) =| a] 2) = | =| 9 
1) =| 2] =| =] =] =] 4].-] af = 1 
a} -| 3] -| -| -| a] -| 11 4] - 4 
Manstaughter à » "| | al af af sic] | a] al 4 
Moderate drinkers.| = =| =| 2] =) 2| =| =] =| 2| =, 2 
Excessivedrinkers.| - -| -| =| 2) 2! -|-| =| -| 2' 2 
Negiectofcatta | =! =| =| -| al a] -|-| =| -| 4) 2 
Moderate drinkers.| - =| =| -| 1/ 1] =| =| =| -| 21 1 
— 
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Taste III. — Continued. 















































BIRTHPLACE 
Narre Bonx. | Fonsiex Bonx. | HIRTHPLACE 
Orrextes. lf] ¢|.i2) ¢l.lgle¢ : 
28/35 3/48/2842 )8l2 3 
= 3|= /E|233|= 2a 2 
slfla*|a 2/3713 HE 4 
Nightwalker,  com- 
mon. . + -| © 80 2) 42 “ -| 2 2 2124| 126 
Total abstainere =. -| 3 83 -| 4 14 -|1 1 -| 8 4 
Moderate drinkers . =| 23 2 1! 16 17 -|1 1 1, 45 46 
Excessive drinkers . 15 » 1] 10 nn -|- - 11% 26 
Not answered . . - 4 4 - 2 2 -|- - - 6 6 
Obstructing or rexiat- 
ing officer . . 4 - 4 1 1 1] - 1 6 - 6 
Moderate drinkers . 2 - 2 1 1 lj) - 1 4 - 4 
Excessive drinkers . 2 2 . - | - 2 - 2 
Peaating | -| =| =| a] -| a] -|-| -] a] -| « 
Total abstainers | =| -| =| 2| =| 2 -| 2 -| 3 
Moderate drinkers:| =| =| =] a] =] | 2} 2] | a} 2] 7 
Notanawered | =) =| =] a) | a} 272 2] al 2) a 
ry . 1 - 1 = - - -|- - 1 - 1 
Moderate drinkers!| i} =| 1| = =} =} 2) =] a] =] ı 
Polygamy . . . 2 - 2 1 1 2 | - 3 1 4 
Moderate drinkers . 1 - 1 1 1 2 -|- - 2 1 3 
Escessivedrinkera.| 1| -| 1| =| -| -) =| =| =| a] -| © 
nity . LI 8 5 3 s 41 -|- - sin 95 
Moderate drinkera:| 29! =| 20| | 5] a7) =| =| =] 41,5) m 
Koes: drinkers . 2 2 a 10 3 13 -|- - 2 5 Er 
Not answered. | =| 1] 1) ‘=| =| -| 2727 =] 211° 
épars entre AN spel) of Ql ey a 
Moderate arinbere:| 1] =| 1] =) 2] 2] 2] 2} 2) af 2] 3 
Recetving stolen 
goo * 5 . 9 9 5 5 “| - - 10 - 14 
Total abstainers . 2 - 2 2 - 2 -|- - 4 - 4 
Moderne drinkere :| 2/ =| 2] 3| =| 3] =} =| =] 5 5 
Excessive drinkers , 4 “ 4 - - - -|- - 4 - 4 
Notanswered. „| 1) -| ı| =| =| =] =] =] =] a] =] a 
Refusing to assiatopt- 
pr D ” ce 1 - 1 1 - ı | - - 2 - 2 
‘Moderate drinkers . 1 - 1 1 - | 1 | - - 2 - 2 
Rescue . . . 16 - 15 6 2 8 -|- - a 2 2 
Moderate drinkers . T - 7 2 2 4 =| - - 9 2 u 
Excessive drinkers. s - 8 8 - 3 | - - n - at 
Notanswered, „| -| -| -| a] =] a] =] =] =] a] “| 4 
Robbery « . . “ 2 16 2 - 2 -|- - 16 2 18 
Moderate drinkers . n 2 13 1 - 1 | - - nh 2 1 
Excessive drinkers « 3 - 3 1 - 1 -|- - 4 - 4 
Runaway . . 4) ay 2) efren allelel af af al a 
Notanswered. | 3] =! 1] =| =; =] =] =] =] a] =) 2 
Selling tohacco with- 
outalicense .| -| - =| ıl =) af =] =] -| al -| ı 
Total abstainere ©! =] 2) =] 1] 2) a] 2) 2] ©] a} 2 
Selling umeholesome 
inlone . . 1 1 - - -ı- - 1 - 1 
‘Moderate drinkers . 1 - 1 - - - re - 1 - 1 
Stußtorn children .| | a| | 2 2 -| -| a} a] on 
‘Toutabaainee =| 6) 3] 9] 1| =| 1 =] 2] 3] al » 
Excessive drinkers. - - - 1 - h ı - - ı - 1 
Sunday law, violat- 
- . . 32 - 82 1 1 LC] 1,- 1 4 1 4 
abstainers 2 - = 1 = 1 = - a = 2 
Moderate drinkers 4 - 4 2 1 Mu aj - 1 1 1 1 
Not answered . “ - - - 1 - 1 -|- - 1 - 1 
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Tasıe III. — Concluded. 




































































BinturLace 
Native Bonx. | Foreran Born. UNKNOWN. 
IF 7\ | 7 " 
. gl. S| gig A 
il is lil 
FREUE: £ 
a l& 1395, a2 (87| 5 B 
Tampering with wit- 
nen 9. . . - - - - 1 1 -|- - - 1 1 
Toul abeiatnere | =| =] =| ZI a] a) 2} 2] 2) 2] a] à 
Tareas». «| | al al ml al al a] a] 5) m 5] ar 
Total abstalners . 2 1 3 1 = 1 -|- -| 3 1 4 
Moderatodrinkere:| A| =| 21 | 3) 0! =| a] 7) 8) s| à 
Excasvedrinkers:| 6| -| 6| a1] 3) a2| @|+| à) at] al a 
Tru + . s - [1 1 - 1 1) - 1 53 - 53 
Total abetainers | 61 =| sl 1] =] al al 1] a] 2] 5 
Entaufuk appropria- 
| a al al alla ve =| a) -<|) « 
Moderatedrinkers:| 2] =| 2| a] =] a] = =] 3] =] 3 
Excessive drinkers . 1 - 1 - - - -|- - 1 - ı 
Fagatonds . 20| sl 25| oa] a7} as} al -| 1) 87! 22| 100 
‘otal abstainers 4 2 6 1 - 1 -|- - 5 2 7 
Moderate drinkers 3 - a 18 1 19 = - = a 1 2 
Exceasive drinkers . 13 a 16 4) 15 59 1|=- 1 58 | 18 76 
Notanswered. | -| -| -| 3] a] 4| -| =] -| 3] a] % 
Violating gamelave,| -| =| -| x] =| al <|-| =] al -| 2 
Moaeratedriukera:| =| =| =| a) =} a2] =| 2] 2] a] I) oa 
Violating town or 
rns) | 1] 200! sa] al 25 | -| 10] 22) 4| ove 
Toi abetainers | 100) 1| 110) a a] (9. a4) =| a4| ast) 2| iss 
Moderate drinkers . w - 80 ” - ” 4a) - 4) 13 -| 13 
Excewtvedrinkers.| | -| 6| 4| 1, 8 =| -| =| ao] a] ‘at 
Not answered, - 6 - 6 1 1 2 1| - 1 8 1 9 
AAGREGATES . » 12,204 | 344 /2,698 |1,322 | 407 | 1,813 141 | 16 | 157 3,757 | 851 | 4,608 
‘Total abstainers .| "782 | 180 | aaa | 173 | 63 | 26 30|8|30 am | 219 114 
Moderate drinkers : | 920 | 193 11,082 | o21 |7e0| #10 64! 4| 98 1,814 | 506 1,020 
Excessive drinkers.| 640! 81| 621) 481) 188| 669 27 | 6) 32 1,048 | 274 (1,222 
Notanewered.  « 83) 20) 109 47 | 31 T8 8 | 1) 81) 100) 52) 212 








| 
| 
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TABLE IV. — Continued. 























it 
- || Ovrences AND Xun 
ENCES AND | Num- | OFFENCES AND Num ai 
“Ooct rations. | ber | OCCUPATIONS. ber. | OCCUPATIONS 
A | | 
. . 1 Nighticalker, com- . 
}iquor-dealer : 3 | Milluer 7. e e 1 | TROR . . e 128 
ehoreman | 7 | Nona foo. 0 | Cloakmaker,f. .; 1 
an. 8 ! Not given ° 4 Copyist, f. . . | 1 
Marble-e . 1 ! Not given, f/f.  . 1 | Corset-maker, f.. . 1 
Manon worker . 3 | Plumber "7, . 1 Domestic, f. . 2 
Mechanic | 8 |! Walter f , °. 1 Dresemaker.f. . 5 
Milk den r : : 2 | , Fur-sewer, J. f . u . 
hand. 1 142 Housekeeper, f. . | 
Millhand . . 8 | Malicious mischief, 2 House ni 9 
Mu 1 | Agent. . . 1 None . . .! 2 
Newey | 1 | Artiat . . . 1 | None, f. . . 42 
Newemen 1 | Barber. . . 1 | Not given, f. .I 18 
New et ermallez | 1 | Blacksmith. . 2 Saleswoman, f. .. 1 
Nong Paper mailer i! Bottler 7 1 | Reametress, j. . | 5 
None . . . 213 | . 1 um u ; 4 
N 82 |! Butcher . . alloress | ; 
Norgizen 2! 102 !! Candy-maker . 1 | Walter, f/f... 3 
Nat men fl | 6 | Carpenter . . 2 Washerwoman,f. 2 
Oystermen’. . | ” il Clerk , + 4 | Wood-painter, /. . | 1 
ysterman . . 2 1H | 
Paper 1 ! Tomedtic fo. 2 || Obatructing or re- | 
Peer; | | Driver of à brew. aixting officer . 6 
| 3 | eryteam . . 1 || Cabinet-maker .|! 1 
Fr ror | | an Fruit-dealer . 1 || Farmer . . 1 
en Worker 2 | Hostler oo. 1 | Laborer . | 1 
Pawnbr ; . | 1 iı Housekceper, f. . 5 | Seaman . | 2 
Pawnbroker . | \! Laborer ’ | 31 | Teamster ° u 1 
Peddier . . 9 | Labore . 1 | | 
IN rar Ar © a i) Loti. | 2 | Peddling .. 4 
Per 7 1 | Longshoreman . 1 | Peddler . | 4 
umber init 1 
Plumber . . | 5 || Machin . ip uy . | | 
Port MTL | 3 | Meroccodresser. | 1 | Tartender . . | 1 
orter . . . | 
Press-fceder | 1 , None j . ” | Pr gamy . los, 
Raber . 7 4 | Not given . . 8 | one, jf. . . | 1 
Ballon er. . | Not given, f. . 6 | Painter . | 1 
Sallor . . . 2 | Office-boy ; 1 || Baton. l 
Salcewon an, f. . 2 | Oil-finisher . . 1 | Teameter . | 1 
aleswoman, jf. . i | 
Seamatress, 4 . 8 | Painter . . 1 || Profantty | u 05 
School, À . 2 I Repfer er . 1 | Arperder . . 1 
if ° | Sailor. . . 1 | Clerk . . . | 5 
Bhocentier. ; 4 Saleswoman Jo. 1 Contractor . | 1 
Shocfitter 2 1 | 8 hoolboy . . 7 | File-cutter . | 1 
en © . 1 Shoemaker . 1 | Grocer . . | 1 
der. : u Tailor . . 1 | Hostler . . 1 
Stair: bu , : 1 | Teamster . . 4 | Housekeeper, f. . | 1 
ler : | Undertaker . . 1 || Laborer . . 40 
Stone cmter : ; | Walter . . 2 | Laborer, f. . 1 
Sr : 1: Wheelwright . 1 || Loafer . . 2 
Student i | (| Macbinist . ._ 1 
Tailor : 1 || Afalicious trespass . 32 || Newsboy, ci 1 
allures | 6 || Bar-room loafer . | 1 | one . . 7 . 
Tamer | Clerk . 1 || None, . ° 5 
Telegraph opera: aan Clerk f. . | ı |! Notgiven . . q 
Telsgraph opers- | 2 | Farmer. | 1 ı| Notgiven, f. 3 
slephone work. |  Laborer . . | 2 || Painter . . | 1 
Telephone work- | ano | z | Pedder 1 
meket j : 1 | None f . | 1 || Plasterer, . | 1 
Taper : 2 | Not given . | 13 || Seaman . . | } 
Nae | D: R inner . 1 ! Teamater „ ; 8 
eh ; : 1 S ilor : | 3 | Trader. . . 1 
Travelling agent. | 1 | on oF oy | u 1 | Walter) 7 
W rer | 1l | Student y N 1 | Washerwoman, /. i 1 
alter, . ı 
Washerwoman, f. | 6 | Teamster . ‘| 1 | Rape | | u , 
Wire worker | i ıı Manxlaughter | 4 | Horse-car driver, | 1 
'ire-worke . . u 1 
Vinegar-maker . 1 | Toner Por . | 1 | Receiving stolen | 
1 0088 . . 14 
Lewdnens. .. | 23 | Laundress, J. | 1 | Bertender : u i 
Car-driver . | 1 | one . . | Butcher . | 1 
Domestic, f._ | tld .| 1 Errand-boy . . 1 
Jomeatic, f. Fu 1 |! Neglectof ch . \ 
Laborer I. . . | 2 N Servant, f . | 1 | Laborer . . | 5 


1 
| 
j I 
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Taste V.— Occupations and Drinking Habits re Criminals, with 
Sez. 


[Females designated by an “‘/.""} 










Moderate | Excessive 
Drinkers. | Drinkers. 


Total 
Abstainers. 


Not Totals. 


O . 
CCUPATIONS Answered. | Both Sexes. 











Actor . . 
Actress, rv. 
Advertising agent 
Agent. . 
Artist. . 
Baygage-master 
Baker. . 
Barber . . 
Barrel-maker . 
Bar-room loafer 
Bartender . . 
Bedmaker . . 
Beer-bottler . 
Bellhanger . . 
Bill-poster . . 
Blacksmith 
Boarding-house runner 
Boatbullder . . 
Boilermaker . 
Book-agent . 
Bookbinder . 
Book-keeper . 
Bootblack . 
Boot and shoemak 
Bottler . . 
Boxmaker +: 
Bracket-maker 
Brakeman 
Brass-worker. 
Brewer . 
Bricklayer and mason 
Bronzer . . . 
Bundle-boy . 
Rutcher . . 
Cabinet-maker 
Cundy-dealer . 
Candy-maker . 
Canvasser . 
Carpenter 
Carriage-trimmer 
Carver. . 
Casbier . 

Cattle driver, tender, etc. 
Caulker . . . 
Chalr, cane- seater . . . 
Chairmaker . . 
Chairmaker, helper 
Chair-painter . 
Charwoinan, f. 
Cigar-dealer 
Cigar-maker 
Clairvoyant, / 
Clerk . . 
Clerk, f- » . 
Cloakmaker, f. 
Clog-dancer . 
Cloth-sponger . 
Coachman . . . 
Coal-denler . . . . 


. e 
pond pea 
© = md | 6009 1 00 
ei 
Om) tom) 1 t 


e . e e e . e e e ® es e e e 
e U} e L 2 L 2] eo e e e e e e , e 
ps t9 | | 14 OO mes 
roy vu 
PO CD m CD DD ont pat bot DD one pad DE U et BO a 00 m BD 


us 


r 


td 
D mo et BS ps met es pes ©9 Cd es 7e 


Rewornanlamow 


fad 


| 1 
Beil 9 tO) Om ef | et © | = RO RO 19 1 
[1 


an 
I1-BEODI OH! wt tf DI et) 1 Oe 
ed 
mb moot mom ID tm Se ed 1 mat pati tot pen) ae! 


bad ut 
Dé et 99 D Pme put 


& 


pd De esd pet pd fed CD Det fem Cp a md Dé ped pd 


camry ee ee eee 
ne A a ee mn 


rts Ct =) crs] 


Li e e e e e e e e e e e e L] ®. ®. e L] e ®. e e e e e LC] e e e “ ® e L 1 L 1 L] e 


pond 
© 
pt NO 
re 
pad 
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Coal-heaver . . . 
Cobbler . . 
Commercial traveller 
Confectioner . . . . 
Contractor . . . 
Conveyancer . . . 
Cook . . . . . 
Cook, f. . . . . . 
Cooper . . . 

Copyist,f. . . ° . 
Cornice maker . . . 


vd OTD OD Det LOS eet et et 


e e e e e e e e 
. . e 8 
© SR 


rear ar ar rea eer CY Cree TER I TR ee oe TI ed dO CeO Dd | mm 


m ooo 
Teens 


En nn m ... _ 










































































INTEMPERANCE AND CRIME. 83 
Taste IV. — Concluded. 
ÖFFENCES AND Nom. ÖFFENcES AND Num- | OFPENCES AND Num- 
OccuraTioNns. ber. OccuPATIONS. ber. Occupations, ber. 
None . . «| 3 || “Machneoperaton| 1 | ‘Tramp. . «| 4 
Notgiven + :| 1 | Nowsdenler. | 1 |) Vagrant, ©: | 1 
Btorekeeper | 1 Ww 
‘Teameter + + 1 1 
3 | Violating game) 
jae. + 
Ka; Bad 2 ; Laborer 2 1 
Coachman . + 1 7 
Machinist . . 1 à iolating town 
3 city by-tawe | 278 
Rescue. + + 23 Advertising agent, 1 
Cigarmaker | 1 Agent. «| 2 
gen + u 1 | Be: | 
nyineër A poster | 
Hovrek 1 | Housekeeper, 1 | Beoßke | |? 
Jnok-dealer . 1 Brass-tinisher . 1 
laborer. + a Threats. sw a Butcher. . 1 
Lamplighter . 1 Cigar-maker . 1 Candy-dealer » 1 
Law: Ptdent . 1 Clerk 6 1 Clerk Ce” 10 
None , wp 1 Currier 2. 2 Coal-dealer \ . 1 
None, f. » . 1 Gardener . » 1 Cobbler Ce 1 
Notgiven . » 1 Tardware-dealer, 1 Composition. 
Teamster + + 1 Laborer ae 15 roofer FRE 1 
Lather an | | Gate | 2 
D: mgshoreman | 1 | Conveyancer : 
Rey an 2 | 5 | Machin | 4 | Cooper, :| 3 
Gore. © «| 4 2) 1 | Empi in 
Hostler + + 1 Notgiven 1 print > 2 
Laborer + + 2 Notyiven, f+ 3 Expressman » 1 
None © | 8 | Seaman". | 2 | Farmer. | 2 
Rotgivens fi 2 | Tailor. 2 : 1) Finisher 25 a 
Paneer nd je i Tin-peddier.  « 1 | Hackman : : 2 
Paneer 3 1 ‘Trader. n 1 Horse-car driver. 1 
Frames À 1 | Waiter, 7. 1 Nonpekeeper, f 1 
Printer, Ss 1 Watchman . . 1 Junk-de . 1 
eo À, le) Pt 
tereotyper. + 1 Truancy. + « oy 
à so | M] Le : | à 
Runaway . +] 1 fotgiven «+ 
Norgiven I ©] 1 || Schoolboy : ‘| 1 | Mechante él 
| lessenger 1 
Selling tobacco Unlawful appro- Milkman | 1 
|, | en | 4 | Mrs i 
men. oo. [oroceo.drenser : 
Peddler ar 1 ‘Teameer » 2 Newsman. . 1 
Vapadeni ie KR oo. ae 
‚hole fagabonda . » None St 
Selling “eae mm? | 7% ty à :| 4 
Pe 1 || Chair,cane-seater, 1 | Notgiven,f : 1 
‘Milk-vender™ 1 | Domestic, + 1 | Organ-grinder : 3 
Farmer an) 2) bane: | 
fourel ;ceper, eddler wa 5 
Stubborn child. i Laborer. 8 Printer: 3 
Nor . 3 horeman 1 Sailor . . 1 
None, y. » 3 Machinist , 2 Schoolboy «| 13 
Notgiven © 2) 6 | Minister © | 2 || Rehoolgit 4 :| 1 
None. . . “4 Shoemaker . . 1 
Sunday law, violat- None,f. > :| 14 | Sikmerchant :| 1 
ing + - . 4 Notgiven . . 7 Tallow-chandier . 1 
Cabfnetmaker . 1 Not given, f. . 4 Teamster . 2 
Clerk. + n Painter. & 2 ‘Telegraph "fore- 
Engineer . 1 || Paperhanger | 1 ma. . 1 
Factory operative,, 1 Peddier 1 Tobacco » factory 
Fresco-painter . 1 Seaman 8 employé + = 1 
Glassworker 1 || Seamstress, 1 | Trader. : 5 
Grocer. . 1 Shoemak 5 Wood and co: 
Laborer 2 Tailor . 1 dealer 1 
Liquor-< dealer 1 Tailoress, f. . ı Wood-cutter | 1 
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Taste V.— Occupations and Drinking Habits of Criminals, with 


Sex. 


(Females designated by an “ f.”] 








Occurations. 


Total 
Abstainers, 


Moderate 
Drinkers. 


Excessive 
Drinkers. 


‘Totals. 
Both Sexes. 





Actor + + 
Acıremf, . 2 
‘Advertising agent : 
Agent + + 
Artist 2 005 
Baggage-master \ 





Baker + + 
Barber ! : 
Barrol-maker : 
Bar-room loafer 
Bartender 
Bedmaker _: 
Beer-bottler 
Bellbanger 
Bill.poster 
Blacksmith ; 
Boarding-house runner. 
Boatbullder 
Boilermaker 
Book-agent 
Bookbinder 
Book-keeper 
Bootblack 
Boot and shoemaker 
Boiler + + 
Boxmaker 5 
Bracket-maker 
Brakeman . 
Brass-worker : 
Brewer. : 
Brieklayer and mason : 
Bronzer, + 
Bundle-boy + 















Candy.maker : 
Canvasser . 
Carpenter: 
Carriage-trimmer 
Carver + + 
Cashier : : 
Cattle driver, tender 
Caulker . |. 
Chair, cano-seater 
Chairmaker 

Chairmaker, 












Sienemaker 7 
Inirvoyant, f. 
Clerk. 
Clerks foe : 
Clonkmaker, f. 


Clog-dancer + 
Cloth-sponger 
Coachman 
Coaldealer & 
Conl.heaver > 
Cobbier .  : 





Commercial traveller 
Confectioner 
Contractor 
Conveyancer 
Cook. 


12 











1 
1 
1 
1 
5 
1 





“rien 


2 
2 
5 
2 
1 
3 
1 
2 
1 
i 
i 





eee ieee eB ee ee 





man Sar cst ee 


Eu 


ou nou ou ge où où 
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Sarwerıı 
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Taste V.—Continued. 








Total | Moderate | Excess 
Abstalners.| Drinkers. | Drinkers 


Not Totnis. 
| Answered. [Both Sexes. 





Occvrations. 








1 
fi 
1 
2 
6 
2 
1 
1 
1 
3 
fi 
5 
3 
3 
1 
1 
1 
3 
1 
1 


SE“ 





Employed In fish store. 
Employed in forge works 
Employed in Junk shop 
Employed In ofl works. 
Employed In printing office 
Xmployed in shoe store 
Engineer . . . 
Engraver . : 
Errandboy : ! 
Expreeeman ! | 
Factory operative : 
Factory operative, /. 
dealer 


BB 0 63 tee pp 








voor 


i 
i 








wiwittorswrsmintttitmmrißimtı 


ish-peddler : 
Foreman on horee-railroad 
Frame-maker. 
Fresco.painter 
Fralt-dealer . 
Forniture-maker 
Furniture-packer 
Furnlture-polla 
Fur-sewer, J. 
Gardener 












Baunsonssnunsoanunel 


Hostler ,  : 
Hotel-keeper : 
Housekeeper : 
‘Housekeeper, . 
Insurance-agent 
Iron.worker . 
Janitor. | 


mBonwanm 


PS 
Be 
8 


3 
2 
1 
3 
1 
1 
a 
1 
a 
1 
1 
1 
1 
0 
1 
3 
a 





Junk-gatherer 
Laborer . 
Laborer, f. 
Lamplighter 
Lather . . 
Laundress, /.. 
Laundryman . 
Law-student . 
Ledgeman . 
Eighteen: 
iquor.dealer 5 
Liquor-dealer, /. i{ 1 


a ee es ee eee ee 


3 








Morten: Baer nor ande Borner or amenı mn wumune I omsamonnanenar inl met no mins 
uunana À Sannumen 


eee eee heer ee Tee ere eee ee ee 
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Taste V. = Continued. 


Moderate 
Drinkers. 











er tet EL] 





Erbe 


® = 
Aa n = 
Ar) a 7 

me i = 8 

Ex i =] 4 
Mark TRS i = 
Man nr 4 1 = 
hante U - - 
Merebant 52028 = = 
Milkdealer © © : : = = 
Milxman Ta; 1 = 
Miller ans, VE ni = 
Millimer,Z © © = = 
Minister, ©! 1 = 
Morocco worker | 2 = 
Moulder. «+  » 2 - 
Musicion se - - 
Sem : | i i 

ews! er 

ee iter” - - 
paper mäller = E 
Righewatchmaa 1 = 
N 130 + 
95 1 
rs us 
ss 4 
2 > 








penne 








Paver . : 
Yawnbroker Dr: 3 
Se, : 
Polen. fj 2 à : “el 
Perfumer + 2 a 
J'innosmaker ; © 7 = 
Fane pers : : = 
uber = = 
Paneer 5 5 © à £ 
Plumber, {à 2 = 
Pocket book manufueturer « = 
Polleher 3 = 
Porter : + = 
Press feeder 5 | A 
Presman  : 2 ‘ 
Provision-dealer + 3 = 
Printer», & : = 
warryman 2 & . = 
Tag-sorter, f. A = 


Real-entate Business 
Rigger ss 
Robemaker 

Roofer. > 
Ropemaker + 
Runner «à 





EEE SEN EEE Or ne eo bn se co 


Saddler . 
Safermakor 
Sallmaker 
Baller 
Saleamnan 
Suloswoman, /. 
Suloon-keeper 


i 
On REP TOTER STR iit) ci ie er ey ee et re tee a 





nennen o) ar padi ae Riise Bent sar RR papain | See 


POUT PROPER een oe es is jeer eee. 
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Taste V.— Concluded. 





Total | Moderate | Excessive | Not | Totals 
Ooeurastons. Abstuiners.| Drinkers. | Drinkers. | Answered. |Both Sexes, 





Schoolboy. 
Schoolgirl, f. 
Beulptor . » 
Beanıstreis, J. 
Servant, /. 

Shopkeeper 
jopkeeper, f + 
Blikemerchant 2 


& 
8 


Bree 











Bolicitor 
Spring-bed maker 
Biable-keeper , 
Stalrbullder 5 
Steam-titter . 
‘Btereotyper + 
Stevedore + 





Btone-cutter 
Stonemason 
Btore-boy = 
Btove-mounter 
Strect- musician 
Student. 
Tailor. 
Tailoress, f. . 
Tallow-chandier 
Der + 
NE 
‘elegraph operator 
‘Telephone workman 
Tileinyor + + 
Timekeeper \ 2 


Sime reper eee rere Sie 


Bars basemen um under 








Bugs 


Fee eet tt nnnslemenaumenne à 


‘Tinsmith > 
Tin-roofer . 
‚Tobacco-(actory emplos 
Trackman = 

Trader 


é 





(wm per BB wm 


Pram cn 
ravellini 

Tronkmeter = 
Undertaker 
Upholsterer 
Vagrant . 
Varnisher  : 
‘Vinegar-maker 
Waiter. 








Wood and enal dealer 
Wood-carrier . 
Wood -cutter : 
Vood-painter, f. 
Wood bawyer” 
‘Wood-turner « 


eet ee eee eee EEE 


se 
neem Sees cone Bee! 


2 
i 
0 
4 
i 
2 
1 
i 
1 


Einen meri reali einen ee 


aurons [Hi 2] 38 


Totals 2 2. 1,5 





3,767 


BE ict ents coer: ammei Bi mue te 


€ 











1,331 


13 


4,008 
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TaBLe VI. — Nativities of Criminals, with Sex and Age. 





STATISTICS OF LABOR. 


IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


—— m en nm 








Born 











| A@rs. 
| 
OFrrENCEs. | 15 and under. | 16 to 20, inclusive. 
Both | 4 Both 
| M. | F. | Sexes | M. | F. | Sexes. 

1 Abortion e e . . . e | - - - - | - - 

2 Adultery e . . - - - - - - 

8 | Assault, or assault and buttery . 32 1 33 126 4 130 

4 Assault, felonious . . à . - - - - - - 

5 | Assault on officer . . . . 2 - 2 2 - 2 

6 | Assault with weapon. . . - - - - - - 

7 | Breaking and entering . . . 27 - 27 2 - 2 

8 | Breaking glass. . . . 3 8 6 8 - 8 

9 | Commun railer and brawler . - - - - - - 
10 | Concealing mo or leased | 

property . . . e | - - - I - - = 

11 Cruelty 0. oe! 1 - 1 | - - - 
12 | Disor erly house . . . .! - - - - - - 
13 | Disturbing a meeting . . . | 1 - 1 3 - 3 
14 | Disturbing a school . . . 1 - 1 - - - 
15 | Disturbing the peace . ° 5 - 6 39 2 41 
16 pmbezziement . . . . 1 - 1 2 - 2 
17 sca . . . . 3 - 8 - - - 
18 | Evading car fare. . . . 14 - 14 | 10 - 10 
19 | False pretences . . . . - - - - - - 
20 Forg gery e e e . e . - - - | 2 Los 2 
21 | Fornication . . . . . - - - | 2 2 4 
22 Fraud e . . - - - - - - 
23 | Gaming laws, violating . . . - - - 1 - 1 
24 | House of ill-fame . . . - - - - 1 1 
25 | Idle and disorderly persons . . 1°: — 1 19 T 26 
26 | Indecent expusure . A . . - | - - - - - 
27 | Indecent language . Ya . - | - - 6 _ 6 
23 | Keeping unlicensed dog. . . | - | - - - - - 
29 | Larceny . . . . . -! 110 9 119 147 11 , 168 
80 | Lewdness. . Eu: 8 3 1 1, 2 
31 | Malicious mischief . . . .| 27 - 27 24 - | 24 
82 | Malicioustreepass . . . .| 18 1 14 8 - 18 
83 | Nightwalker, common . .. - - - - 6 6 
34 | Obstructing or reslsting officer . - - - - - | - 
35 Perjury e . e . . - - = - - _ 
36 Poly gamy. e e e e ry = = - - | = | - 
87 | Profanity . . . . 1 - 1 18 : - 13 
88 | Recelving stolen goods . . 2 - 2 8 i - 3 
39 | Refusing to assist officer . - - - - _ - 
40 | Rescue. . . . . . - - - | 2 | - 2 
4 | Robbery . . . . . - - - 2 - 3 
42 | Runaway . . - - - 1 - 1 
43 | Selling unwholesome provisions . - - - 1 - ; 1 
44 | Stubborn children . . . . 5 1! 6 - 1 | 1 
45 | Sunday law, violating . . . 22 - 12 6 - | 6 
46 Thrents . . e . . . _ - - 1 - 1 
47 | Truancy . . . 49 - |! 49 - - | - 
48 | Unlawful appropriation . . . . - - | - 1 - 1 
49 : Vagabonds - - | « 2 - 2 
60 | Violating town or city by- laws 73 1 ! 74 61 _ 61 
Totals . . . . «| 893 19 412 | 521 | 3 | 556 

I ! 
BORN IN OTHER STATES. 

1 | Abduction er | - | ii |= , = - - 
52 Adulterating milk . 7 . - }|; - | - | = - - 
63 Adultery . - i - 4 - | - - - 
54 ! Assault, or nrsault and battery . 1 | - 1 13 3 16 
55 | Asanult on officer . - | - _ | 1 - 1 
56 |! Assault with weapon. . - ! - - - - ~ 

| 3 | - ' 8 - 5 


67 | Breaking and entering . . 





: 
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INTEMPERANCE AND CRIME. 


Taste VI. — Nativities of Criminals, with Sex and Age. Born 


IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


mnnsosres 
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40 STATISTICS OF LABOR. 
Tage VI.— Born ın OTHER States — Concluded. 
Acxs. 
Orrencts. 15and under. 161020, inclusive. 
Toth Both 
M | F | seen. Sexe 
1| Breaking glass  . spa j= = rs = 
2 | Carrying concealed weapons.  : | - = = = = 
3 | Contempt. = = 1 - 1 
4| Cruelty". u 3 = ee 2 = 
5 | Disorderly house .  : = = ‘at u = 
6 | Disturbing a meeting: 1 = = = = 
7 | Disturbing the pence 4 a i = ï 
8 | Embezzlement. | = = 1 = i 
9 | Evading car fare. . - - - - - 
10 | False pretences >: = = = = = 
11 | Fornication + 2 = ei i 3 i 
12 | Fraud . - - - - - 
33 | Gaming laws, violating + = a = > 3 
14 of Ill.fume . 5 - - - - = 
15 d Alsorderly persone - - 3 a 6 
16 | Larceny . u 3 > 51 2» 
17 | Lewdness - 1 | = > 
18 | Malictous miscbiet : 3 2 | i > i 
19 | Malicious trespass . 1 = 1 1 
20 | Nighiwaïkes = 7 
21| Polygamy. = = à 2 
22 | Profanity "Vs = = 
23 | Rape = = = 
24 | Keceivin; . | - - - - - 
25 | Rescue 8 = Le: = oe Ve 
26 | Robbery : À = s i i 2 
27 | Stubborn children: . 1 1 - - = 
28 | Sunday law, violating | : = = = = 
29 | Threats . 5 - - - - - 
30 | Trunney 2 © 2 : | = 2 = = = 
31 | Vagabonda . ae - = 1 = 1 
82 | Violating town or city by-laws = 1 2 = 2 
Totale. . oe . 4 2 56 18 Te 
| | 
es 
Born IN ENGLAND. 
38 | Assault, or assault and battery - - - T 1 8 
3 | Assault on officer . . - - - - - 
35 | Breaking and entering . . - - - - - - 
36 | Breaking glas = I I I I I 
37 | Common railer and brawler : - - - - - - 
88 grue oo. - - - - - - 
8 | Disturbing the pence >: 1 = 1 = - = 
40| Evading carfare + © = = - = = I 
41 | Fornlcation ae = : 217 1 7 
42 | House of ilfame + ! © = = = I = > 
43 | Idle and disorderly persons . = - = - 1 1 
44 | Lareeny 2 eee 3 = 3 4 - 4 
45 ; Lewdness - . . - - - - - - 
46 | Malicious mischlet | © 2 = : = = = = 
47 | Manslaughter ; = = : = = I 
48 | Nightwaiker, common > + = : = = 1 1 
4 | Profanity - . . . - - - - - - 
£0 | Refusing to assiat offlocr : : = = : = I 
61 | ‘Tampering wi witness: . = - - - - - 
52 gras . . soe - - - - - - 
ra bonds 1 = 1 = = 
[7 vid ting town or city by-laws 1 1 = = 
Totals. . . . + .| 6 - 6 n ry 15 
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INTEMPERANCE AND CRIME. 


Taste VI.— Born ın OTHER States — Concluded. 
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42 STATISTICS OF LABOR. 


Taste VI.—Continued. Born IN IRELAND. 
ESS 


AGEs. 








Orrences. 15 andunder, 1610 20, inclusive. 





Both Both 
F. Pe" | 3 








Adultery . . 
x or assault and battery 
Assault felonious." + 
‘Assault'on officer . | 
Assault with weapon 1 
Breaking and entering . 
Breaking gluss. + © 
Burglary . . . 
9 Committing nuisance . 
10 | Common railer and brawler 
11 | Contempt. . 
12 aA 
13 | Disorderly house? 
14 | Disturbing a meeting 
as PR the 
mbezzleinent + 
Eacny 





DONNE CURE TS 








a 
1 


IKEEEREEEU TE) 





Tee CORRE 





bani 


18 | Evading car fare 
10 | False pretences 
| Fornication . 








Fraud . 
2 | House of til-fame ! 
23 | Idle and disorderly persons 
| Indecent exposure : 
Indecent language: 
Keeping unlicensed dog 
Larceny. x 
Lewdniess : : 
Malicious mischief : 
Malicious trespass. 
Manslaughter © 
Neglect of child  : 
Nightwalker, common 


eee eee eee Te) 


Teddling + 
Polygamy. à 
Profinity , - 
Receiving stolen goods 
Rescue . B 
Stubborn children + 
Sunday law, violating 
Threats » 
Trunney, 
Unlawful Aippropriaiion 
Vayabonds . 
Violating game In 
Violating town or 


[EHUEREHEE TE TENEENEEEEREEEETEEREE ENGE 





2 
0 
i 
i 
1 
3 





i 
i 


SSLSSLESERSSERRSSSENE EES 


CRE 














THM ce x ee |. 





| 








Born IN SCOTLAND. 





47 | Adultery . 

48 Anault, or ans and battery 
40 | Breaking gins... 
50 | Disturbing the peace 
81 | Embezzlement. s 
52 | Fornication . 
63 Hale and dinorderiy pers 0 
54 | Larceı 
65 | Nightwalker, common > 
56 | Receiving stolen goods : 
57 | Sunday law, violatin 
58 | ‘Threats dur 17 
50 | Vngabonds  : 

60 | Vivlating town or city by-lawa 


Tote. 2 1 ee 








1 






2 
1 
1 
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Bruins 
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INTEMPERANCE AND CRIME. 


Born IN IRELAND. 


Tage VI. — Continued. 





AGES. 


Totals. 


Females. 


Males. 


Above 60. 


21 to 60, inclusive. 
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45 





IN WALES. 


| Males. | Femalcs. | Totale. 





Born 


d. 





Inue 


Above 60. 
Born IN CANADA. 


— Cont 


+ Be 





AGES. 


INTEMPERANCE AND CRIME. 


Tage VI. 


21 to 60, inclusive. 
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48 STATISTICS OF LABOR. 


TABLE VI. — Concluded. BIRTHPLACE UNKNOWN. 











AGES. 
OFFENCES. | 15 and under. ' 16 to 20, inclusive. 
Both Both 
| | M. | F. | Sexes M | F Bexes. 
1 | Adultery . Jo. | - - a |. 
2 | Assault, or assault and battery . 8 | - 8 8. - 3 
3 | Assault, felonious . . . . - | - - - - - 
4 Assault on oflicer . e ry . - j = - = = - 
6 | Assault with weapon . . . - - - - - - 
6 | Breaking and entering . . - - _ 1 - 1 
7 | Breaking glass . . . . . - 1 1 1 - 1 
8 Cruelty . . . - - - - - - 
9 | Disor erly house . . . - - - - - - 
10 | Disturbing the peace . - _ - 2 1 3 
11 | Embezzlement. . . . - - - | - - - 
12 | Fornicaton . . . - - - | - -_ - 
13 | Idle and disorderly persone . . - - - :} 1 - 1 
14 | Indecent exposure . . . - - - - - - 
15 | Keeping unlicensed dog. . . - - - - - - 
16 | Larceny . . . . - - - 3 - 3 
17 | Lewdness. . . . - - - - - _ 
18 | Malicious mischief . . . . - - - - - - 
19 | Malicious trespass . . . . - - - - - - 
20 | Nightwalker, common . . - - _ - - - 
21 | Obstructing or resisting officer - - - - = - 
22 | Sunday law, violating . . . - - = - - - 
23 | Threats. . . . . - - - - | - - 
24 Truancy . . . . . 1 - 1 - | - - 
25 Vagabonds - _ - - - - 
26 | Violating town or city by-laws 10 - 10 6 - 5 
Totals . . A 14 16 1 17 








a — -—— oo 


RECAPITULATION. 























BIRTHPLACE. 15 and under. 16 to 20, inclusive. 

Both Both 

M. | F. Sexes. M | F Sexes 
27 | Massachusetts . . . . . | 8398 19 412 621 35 656 
28 | Other States . . . . . 24 4 28 56 18 74 
29 En land . o e . e o 6 - 6 11 4 15 
80 Ire and e [} ° . . 14 _ 14 i 88 2 40 
81 | Scotland . . A . . . 1 - 1 4 1 5 
82 Wales e e ° e e - - - - - = 
33 Canada . . ry e . . 2 - 2 18 14 82 
84 Italy . e e e e ry . 2 _ 2 1 - 1 
85 France . . . e . - - - 8 1 4 
86 | Portugal . . . . ‘ . - - - - - - 
37 Germany . . ° ° . - - - 6 = 6 
88 | Sweden and Norway . . . - - - 1 - 1 
39 | Other British Possessions . . - ~ - - - - 
40 | Other foreign countries . . . - _ _ 3 2 6 
41 | Birthplace unknown . 14 1 15 16 1 17 
Totals . . . . . | 456 24 480 756 
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TABLE VI.—Concluded. BIRTHPLACE UNKNOWN. 








AGES. 
21 to 60, inclusive. | Above 60. Males. | Females.| Totals. 
| 
Both Both 
M. | F . Sexes . M | F. | es. 


























1 - 1 - - - 1 - 1 1 
49 4 68 - - - 55 4 59 2 
1 - 1 - - - 1 - 1 3 
1 - 1 - - - 1 - 1 4 
1 - 1 - - - 1 - 1 5 
8 - 8 - - - 9 - 9 6 
1 - 1 - - - 2 1 3 7 
2 - 2 - - - 2 - 2 8 
- 1 1 - - - - 1 1 9 
8 2 10 - - - 10 3 13 10 
3 - 8 - - - 3 - 3 i 
- 1 1 - - - - 1 1 12 
- 1 1 - - - 1 1 2 13 
1 - 1 - - - 1 - 1 14 
1 - 1 - - - 1 - 1 15 
22 2 24 - - - 25 2 27 16 
1 1 2 - - - 1 1 2 17 
2 - 2 - - - 2 - 2 18 
1 - 1 - - - 1 - 1 19 
- 2 2 - - - - 2 2 20 
1 - 1 - - - 1 - 1 21 
1 - 1 - - - 1 - 1 22 
4 1 6 - - - 4 1 6 2 
- - - - - - 1 - 1 24 
1 - 1 - - - 1 - 1 2 
4 - 4 - - - 19 - 19 26 
114 15 129 - - - 












21 to 60, inclusive. Above 60. | 









Males. : Females. | Totals. 
Both Both 

M. | F Sexes. M. | F. Sexes. | 
974 172 1,146 1 | - | 1 , 226 97 
829 04 423 1 - 1 410 116 626 | 28 
118 48 166 2 - | 2 187 52 189 «| 20 
781 825 1,106 18 9 22 846 836 1,182 | 90 
A | 17 41 2 - 2 31 18 49 «|| 81 
4 | - 4 - - - 4 - 4 | 
105 67 162 2 - 2 127 71 198 | 8 
28 2 30 1 - 1 32 2 4 |% 
6 1 6 - - - 8 2 10 | 8 
8 - 8 - - - 3 - 8 | 86 
51 6 67 2 - 2 50 6 65 | 87 
10 2 12 - - - fon 2 13 | 38 
6 1 6 ~ - - 6 1 6 | 99 
48 - 48 - {| - 51 2 53 | 40 
114 18 129 - - - 144 17 161 | 41 

2,599 | 740 3,339 u 9 33 8,757 851 4,608 
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Taste VII.— Ages of Criminals, with Sex. 


























Both Both 
‘Yeans, , Males. | Females. goth | Yuans. | Males. |Females.| gorge, 
1 i 

8 . . 1 - rie. | 1 sr 1 
Tol a = 3 La : :| 0 w 10 50 
8: 8 = sa: :| 4 1 $8 
9 : :| ow = wie : :| % 4 #7 
woof :| os 1 u | : :| 1 6 23 
not ft} te 8 wo 4 : :| at 2 109 
2.2.08 9 m 4 : :| 1 a 2 
3 | 1 8 ala.) 2 8 30 
uo: 6 a sf 4 a 1 38 
wt 85 1 Fe u 16 4 » 
16 | 5 æ || 6: 56 2 rn 
Eu 51 88 8 | on | : n 3 1 
18 | 18 16 1 | 6 : 4 2 Ww 
19 |» 2» 2 |8 : 8 2 10 
2 | 166 2 yo | : 6 3 q 
a 2 ot} 16 a mw | : » 8 8 
2 : :| 14 2 ws | 66 : :| 10 2 2 
2 : :| 14 38 wf er : : 1 1 2 
a: 0:01 2 m | : | 8 3 a 
2% ©: :| 16 38 us || : : 1 1 8 
2% ©: :| 16 #4 we | oo : :| 10 = 
a: m a w|a : : 3 2 6 
a: 8 18 wo |} 2 : : 5 1 $ 
2... 08 » 2 ff we : : 1 1 2 
a: :| 17 a im es ©: : 8 1 9 
a... 08 20 m |... 1 = 1 
mm : :| 1 2 wei er : : 4 1 8 
8 : :| 4 5 fo | : : = 1 1 
Mol lf at 16 sr | : : 2 2 4 
8:08 2 m iim ft 1 - 1 
5% : :| 4 2 joo || me 1 = 1 
a. 8 » 76 | Unknown.| 70 “ 

3% : :| 0 a a 

» : :| 1 5 Totals. 7 ss 

: i 



































Taste VIII. — Sentences, with Sex; Native or Foreign Born. 
























































| | x Bony, | BIRTHPLACE | | 
| Native Bonx. | Fonsiox Bonn. | abt ini | 
Orrexces AND | ra 
SENTENCE! 4 s|3|5 
3 288 
a alEe|e 
Abduction I a} =| a] -[ =f =] eff =} all ı 
el R=] À él EN spel eh * 1] - 1 
Abortion. | 1| -| a] -| =| -| -|-| -| 2 =] A 
Senteneewiihbeld,| 1) =| 1! =| =| =) =| =] =] a] =| a 
Adutterating mie . | 1! =) 4) -| = aie =| 1] - 1 
Pees | 1] =] ap =) | = =P) a) al ey a 
Aduttery. . | 7| al o| 2! a] 3] a] -| a] to} 3} as 
Imprisonment ©] | 2) 9) 21 1) 8) a] -| a] 10) a] 2 
Assault and battery,| 648 | 99| zu2 | 600] 1a7| tar | 55 | 4] 50 [1,208 | 200 | 1,408 
Imprisonment .| 246| 21| 267 | 228 | 83 | 256| 13| 1| 14 | 482 | 66! ss 
Fines... | 3600| 31| 3m | 350! 01 | 41) 34! 3| 37 | 744/125) 800 
Probation | m1) 8| %4| 12| 8] 20| =| 2) 36/1] 4 
Ouf cto, ©] 13 8) 10) 32) 4] 16] 4) -| 4) % 36 
Senteneewithheld,| 3/ 1/ 4! 3! 1) 4| 2|-| 2) al 2| 10 
Amavit,feonious.| 2| -| 2{ 1{ al 2! a] -{ a] a} a 5 
Imprisonment >| 2/ =| 2| -| 1] 1) -| =| -| 2] a] 8 
‘Probation | -| ef ce] it =} ap spe 1 1 
Sentence withbeld,| | =| =] =| =| =| a] =| a] a) = 1 
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Taste VIII. — Continued. 
































Binvartace 
Narive Boux. | Fonzıox Bors, | BIRTIPLAOR 
OrrexcEs AxD a TT : + \ 
RENTANCIS, IPMEORRERMEIr 
dlalildlalddla ili 
a'|a [2/8 ala |S lelé 
Awmautt on oftcer .| 10] -| 10) 5| 1| ol 12) -| a] 16) 2 
Imprisonment ©! 3) =| 3) 4] -| 4) 1 ı 8 
Fines. it os] =] 6] af =] a] -|-| -| | - 
On file, ta. : | 2] -| a] -| a} 11 =| 2) =] al a 
Amaultwithweapon, 9| -| 0! ol -| sl 1) -| 1| a] - 
Imprivonmen 8 =| 5 6! =) 6, a/ =| a) ag] = 
Fines sl a] =] a} =] =] sf =f] =) 2] = 
On file, eto. 1 =| a] 2) =) a) ==] =] af - 
Sentence withbel al -| af 1 -| 2) =f =] =] af - 
Breaking and enter 
ings. «| or] =| on! gol 2! m o| -| 9] 10] 2] m 
Imprisonmene :| 38) =| #8! Jo) 1| 11, 8| =| 8| | 1) 87 
Fes . . <| 8] =| 8) -| a] 1! -|-| -| 3] a] 4 
Probation : +} 47| =| al 6| -| 6 1|-| a] | -| oi 
Onfile, ets, : | 2) =| 2| 2| =| 21 -|-| -| a] =| à 
Sentenos withbeld,| 1] =| 1] 2] =| 2| =| =| =| 3] -| 3 
Breaking glam .| 2) 4) | u] 2] m| 2/1] a ss! 7] 4 
imprisonment | 6/ -| 6| 0! 1| 7| 1/ =| 1| ml 1| m 
Fines . «| al al ue) 7| a} 8! 1131] 2] æ| «| 26 
Probation. + | 1| =| 1) =f =] =) -|-| =| 2] -| 7 
On fe ets.: >} 3] =| 3) a] =} 3] =] =] =] a] =] « 
Burglary, . .| -| -| -| af -| a] - -| ı[ -| 2 
Gsmprisonment 2) =| =| =] 1] 2} a] |] 2] a] =} à 
Carrying concealed 
weapons | 21 =] a} =] =f -| =[-] -] a] -] 4 
Imprisonment :| 1/ -| 1! =} =| =| =) =| =| a] =} ı 
Committing nut. 
ances + «1 =f =f =] af of le 1 
Fine 2 2 21 =] =] 2) a} 2] oa) 2} 2) 2) a) 2] à 
Common vailer and 
brawler -| ıl 2} =} a} a] -|-| -| [nl u 
Imprisonment >| =| 1] 1) =| 4! 4] =| =| =] =] 5] 8 
Fines. =| =} -| =] a] a] =) =] =] =] a] 3 
Probation =| =} =} =] af a] 2|-| =] =] 2] 8 
One: :| =] =} =] =] al a! 2) 2) =] =] a] 2 
Concealing mort. 
oiged or Leased 
groper” ss) a) -| 3 a] 11 -|-| -| af a] 3 
ines a] =} 2) =) ı[ a) =) =] =] a] 1] 2 
Bentencewithbeld,! 1! =} 1) =} =| =| =| =| =| 1) -| 4 
Gontempt. + | 1] -| 2) af a] 2, -|-| | 2} a] oa 
Fines © © a] =| a] a] a} a] ==] =] a] a] 3 
Cruelty. «| 35] -| a6] mf -| ml 2] -] 2] al -| a 
Imprisonment | 5) -| 5| 1] =| 1, a] -J a] 7] -| 7 
i] at] ca at] a} >) at] a) 2) a) wl 2 we 
1] = ot ed ed eal = = 
Sentence withbeld,| 2/ -| a/ 2] =| 2) =| =| =| 4] =] 4 
Disorderlyhowe .| 5) 8! m| 2] 6| 8° =| 2] ıl TI») = 
Imprisonment :| 4| 6) 10! 2) 5| 7; =| -| -| 6/1] a7 
ines se sf 1] -| 1, =f a] al =f a] a] 1) 3] 3 
Probation > >| -| 2] a] =| -| =) =| -| -| =| 2] 3 
Disturbing a meet 
m | ot 2 rp af -| a} -|-| - où =] + 
Tmpeisonmen ©] 3] =| | a1 =] al 212] =) 2° =] à 
Fe... 6| =] 5] rf =] a] -| 2) =} 6 =| 6 
Probation © 2) 1] =} af =) =) =| =| =] =| a) =] 4 
Disturbing a scoot | 1) -| 2] =| =| -| =} =| -| IS) 2 
Fines. a -[ 1] =f 2] =) =} =] =) 2 2] 5 
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STATISTICS OF LABOR. 


Tasıe VIII. — Continued. 
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SENTENCES, 


Nartve Bony. | Fonzıax Box. 
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Females. 





Disturbing the peace, 
‘Imprisonment 

Fines F2 
Probation I: 
On file, eo... 
Sentence withbeld, 


Emberslement . 
Imprisonment 

Fine. 
Probation >= 
On file, eto, =: 
Sentence withheld, 


Enticing seamen to 
desert + + 
Fine. © t 


Imprisonment | 


Bvading car fare . 
Imprisonment 
Fines. 





On tile, ete. + 


Tmprleonment : 
Probation «+ 


Fornication . . 
Imprisonment + 
nes. +: 
Probauon 


Fraud ss 
Imprisonment 
Fines. 


Gaming laws, vio- 
lating ‘ 
Imprisonment 
Fines. 
House of ilt.fame . 
Imprisonment 
ines. 
Probation 
Tale and disorderly 


‘persons 
Imprisonment 


en. : 
Probation ©! 
Sentence withheld, 
Indecent exporure . 


Imprisonment 
Fines + + 


Indecent language . 
Imprisonment 
Fins. 
On file, ete. : 
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EEE 
cn: 28 
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Taste VIII. — Continued. 









































Narıva Bonx. | Fonniox Bonn. | BIRTHPLACE 
Orrexces Axo "ar Ts 
Sewrexcrs. | à 2/ 8,13 |, | 
ä 33 | ê |sà ss 
: a lÉ IE à | à 
& 1a = = lé 
Kee unlicensed 
ree > re 2 1 3 3 1 4 11- 1 iJ 2 
Fines «+ . 2 1 3 2 1 8 1] - 1 5 2 
Sentence withheld, - > » 1 - 1 -|- - 1 - 
Larceny + || 71] 260/121) 381] al 1! 23 | 916 | 10 
Imprisonment . ass | 33) 421) 194| 87| 281) 18| =|) 18] 600 | 120 
Fines. +| 18} 21) 1% 40) 14 ot “= 4) 162) 35 
Probation +} 18) 19! 137 2) 18 88 1 1| 138) 38 
On file, ete. . 8 3 u 6| - €] «|= - 14 3 
Sentence withheld, 2 1 3 - 2 s =) -] - 2 8 5 
. 7| 20 m 2 2 4 1/1 2 10) 18 2 
Imprisonment :| 3) 9| 12| 2) 2| 4! 1) -| 1 soon 1 
soe 2 - 2 - - - aha - 2) = 2 
soe 1 - 1 - - = -|[1 1 1 1 2 
On file, ete. » ıl al af =] <P =] eps] ef 2) a] 8 
Maliciousmischief.| 98 | 6| 104 13] #| 2| -| 2] 123| 19] 16 
Imprisonment . 30 4 uu T 2 al = 1 # | 11 oT 
Fines . we 55 2 oT 8 5 13 1|- 1 ow T rı 
Probation . » 12 > 12 - - - el =, - 12 - 12 
On file, ete, 2. 1 - 1 - 1 1 ml - 1 1 2 
Malicious trespasa.| | 2| 98| 3| -| 8] 1|-| 1| ol 2] = 
Imprisonment . ı =| x] =] =] ={ rT} =] a] el =] os 
Fines + « + u 1 25 a - 3 =) = + a 1 3 
On file, ete. :| 1! 1] 2| -| =| -| -|-| -| a] 1, 2 
Manslaughter. .| -| = a} a) 4 - a} 2! 4 
Imprisonment :| -| -| -| 2/ 2) #{ -|-| -| 2) 2] 4 
Neglect of child. | -| [al a} -|-| -| -! 1] ı 
robatlon =. + - - - - 1 1 - - 1 1 
horalker, com- 
ns we 24 -| #0 80 2| 42 “ -|2 2 2/14 | 126 
Imprisonment .» -| 56 56 2) #5 a -|2 2 218 9 
Probation .  : -| 2 2 - 7 7 al (as - -| 2 2 
On file, ete. . » -| 2 2 -| - - =| =] = - 2 2 
Obstructing or re- 
isting officer + 4 - 4 1 > 1 1| - 1 6 - 6 
Fine + ee “> 4 1 > 1 1,- 1 6 - 6 
Peddiing. » «| =| =| -| 4! -| 4] -] =] =] 4! -| 4 
Fines . . -| - - 4 - 4 =} < - 4 - 4 
Perjury » 2 = | leg) el) sp sf Hfefrepeaieey a 
Imprisonment . 1 - 1 -| - = =) - 1 - 1 
‚Polygamı .. 2 = 2 1 1 2 || = 8 1 4 
Imprisonment + 2 = 2 1 1 2 -|-] - 3 1 4 
Profanity #) a s 3 os a 8 a -|- - sn 85 
pren . 9 = » 4 3 7 =| = - 13 3 16 
Fines + . . 42) 3 45 a 5 4 == = Lil 5 7 
ape. = … «| 2| -| Tl =] -| > - 1 1 
Imprisonment + al See ofl Cet oll ool el | rai] wef ta 
Recetving atolen | 
goods. . .| 9! -| 'o] 8} -| 8) =| -| -| 14! -| 1 
Imprisonment 4] -| 4 1, -| 1 - & 5 
Fines. . 2 - 2 2 - 2 -| = 4 - 4 
Probation . 2 - 2 2 - 2 -|- - 4 - 4 
On file, ete. . » 1 - 1 - - - -/-| -| ı »| 1 
Refusing to assist 
mer. | 3) -| al al -| al -|-| -; 2] -| 2 
Fines + 2 1 1 aj -| a] -)-| -| 3! -| 2 
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Taste VIII. — Concluded. 





























‘Brnrarcack 
Narive Bons. | Fonztox Bonx. | BIRTHPLACH 
Orrexcrs AND ri = = ry 79 
SENTENCES. 212) 3/,13| 81,14 4 
H gi| 5 [3142813 Prim} 
les l2l3lsl& d 
slélé |ale alé |& 
Rescue -| 1} -| a] of el a] -|-| -| 2 
Imprisonment | 0) -| 6| 1] -| a] =] =] =| * 
Fines . « >| 8] -| 9] 8] 2] t] -|-| -| u 
Robbery + «| mw} 2} 16! 2! -| a] -/-| -| 1 
Imprisonment >) 11! 2 wl a) =| a] =) =| | 2 
On file, ete. - » 3 - 3 1 - 1 | - - 4 
Runaway, + «| 2] -| af =} -| -| =| -| -| al -| a 
Imprisonment +} 1) -| 1) =| -| -| =| =] -| 1 1 
Selling tobacco 
without a di. 
me. ee =) =) al =| al sf) «| xfs 1 
Imprisonment © | =| =) =| 4] =| 9) =] =| 2] af =] a 
Selling Livery i 5 à Y 
‚some provisions, - =) ).2]/<2}{ ES) 
Fines . + «| 1] -| 2 - [21% a] = 1 
Stubborn children « 6 a 9 2 = | - - 8) 8 LL 
Imprisonment .| 6/ 8 9) 2| = =] =) =| 8] 8} u 
Sunday law, violat- 
ing «| sa] -| ga) as] 1] 36] 1] -| 1] as] a] ao 
Fines see a - a 15 1 16 1|- 1 8 1 3 
Probation + <| 10! =| 10! =| -| =| =| =} -| 101 -| » 
Olsen. -| 1} =| af =] =] =] -| =] =] a] = 1 
Tampering with 
Ener er | lea ell of SH et. Sie 1 
Fins. 2 ©! =] =| =] =] 1] a] =] -] | -] a 1 
Threas . - = ° 1 10 19 3| 2 41 5 32 5 a 
Imprisonment © | | -| 5| 7) 1] 8| 3| =| 8) 16! 1) 0 
Fine. | =| | =} =] 2] à] =| cf >| al à 
On file, ete, . » 4 1 5 12 1 18 11 1 18 3 19 
Bentencewithheld,| =| -| -| “| -| =| al -| a] a] =] 2 
Truancy « «| oof =] al al -| a] a] =] a] sa] -| 5 
Tmprisooment :| 35} =| 1 1| | a] a] 2] a} ar] =] sr 
Probation» 5) 46) =| 16) -| =] =| -| =} -| a6] =) 46 
Unlawful 
wall rhe apres sl -| os) 2) =) sl <lel | dl'- 4 
Imprisonment . a) - 2 1 - 1 | - - 3 - 3 
Fe.) 2] = tf =f =] =] 2] 2] ©] a} ©] à 
Pagabonds . .| | 5! 2 solar) al 1] -| 1| rl) 10 
Imprisonment :| 20| &| 25] 65/17) 2) ı| -| 1| 80) 22] 108 
Probation « - - - 1 - 1 -|- - 1 - 1 
Violatin me laws, -| - 1 - 1 -|- - ı - ı 
Fines ER “| > - ı D 1 -|- - ı - ı 
Violating town or 
city yann. | 201] 1| 2002| 62! s| ss a9] -| 19 al ze 
Latin . 15 = 15 4 1 5 1} = 1 1 2ı 
Fines. al 1| x6) 42] 2] | 8| 23 
Probation ©: 2) 18| =| | 2|.-| ‘| al =] 5 -| 3 
On flle, ete. . » 1 - ı 1 - 1 -|- - - 2 
Sentence withheld, 4 = 4 3 - 3 ol = - - T 
Aoonecares . . 12204 | 344 2,008 |1,322 | ao {1,818 | 141 | 16 | 157 ss | 4,008 
Imprisonment .| 962 | 207 11,150 | 613 | 268 | B81| 54) 6! 50 | 480 | 2,099 
Fines . . .| 902] 721,068 | 608 | 186 | 774 | 71) 6| 77 244 | 1,915 
Provation ©: ©] 2872| $2) sm) | 41| oil a) 4| 10 0 | ‘440 
On file, ete, .  . 47) 11 58 38! 12 5! 01 T 2 16 
Bentence withbeld, | 16 2 5 13 4 wi) 4|-| 4 6 CJ 
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TABLE IX. — Sentences; Duration of Imprisonment; Amount of 
Fine, etc., with Sex. 








Fe- Both 
































tions . . 











TT | 2,068 | Sundry disposi- 
| Totals . . 





CLASSIFICATION. | males. | Sexes. | CLASSIFICATION. | Males. J re | som males. | Sexes. 
| | | | ee D EEE 
| | 

Imprisonment. | | Fines. 

6 days. . e 6 _ 5 | C ts e e e 57 6 63 
10 days e . . 4 - 4 ! 1 cent . ° . 55 8 63 
30 days. . . 1 - 1 25 cents . . 1 - 1 
60 days. . . 1 - 1 60 cents . . 1 1 2 
90 days. . . - 8 | 3 | 8100 . . .| 124 21 145 

1 montb . . 18 - 18 || 20 . . . 107 16 128 

2months . . 12 7 79 | & 00 . . . 185 27 212 

8 months . . 156 25 181 4 00 . . . 44 8 47 

4months. . 12 108 180. | 60 . . . 610 70 580 

6 months . . 6 2 8 60 . . . 61 8 59 

6months . . 220 59° 279 || 700 . . . 27 6 33 

8 months . . 18 4 17 80 . . . 21 6 37 
llmonths . . 1 _ 1 1 1200 . . . 9 1 10° 
12 months . .| 98 67 | 160 |1300 . . . 1 - 1 
14 monthn . . 1 - 1 | 1400 : : : 2 - 2 
18 month . . 14 4 18 | 1700 . . . 2 - 2 

2 years . . 61 88 9 | 1800 . . . 1 1 2 

2 years . . 1 _ 1 20 00 . . 44 10 54 

8 years . . 36 2 88 '20 . . . 1 - 1 

3 years e . 6 - 6 | 25 00 . e . 17 6 22 

4 years . . 8 - 8 || 3000 . . . 16 2 17 

5 years . . 9 1 10 3800 . . ., 1 - 1 

6 years . . 2 - 2 | 40 00 . . . 1 - 1 

7 years e . 2 - 2 il 60 00 e e . 7 2 9 
10 years . . 1 - 1 100 00 . e . 1 2 8 
16 years . . 1 - 1 | 
Non-payment of | Totale . .| 1,668 241 | 1,909 
During waincrity : | a OT 8S |R pitulation. 

uring mino ty. . ecapttu 
Term of imprison- | Imprisonment. | 1,501 477 2,068 
ment not given. 26 | 8 4 |: Fines us 1,668 241 | 1,909 
—_—— ation 100 
Totals . .| 1,601 | 477 | 
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TaBLe IX.— Sentences; Duration of Imprisonment; Amount of 
Fine, etc., with Sex. 









Fe- Both 
males. | Sexes. 





CLASSIFICATION. CLASSIFICATION. | Males. 














Imprisonment. Fines 
6 days e . . 5 - 5 Costa . e 57 6 63 
10 days. . 4 - 4 1 cent . . . 55 8 63 
30 days. . . 1 - 1 || 25 cente . . 1 - 1 
60 days e . . 1 - 1 50 cents . ° 1 1 3 
90 days . e . - 8 8 $1 00 . . . 124 21 145 
2months . . 72 7 79 & 00 . . . 188 27 212 
8months . . 156 25 181 4 00 . . . 44 8 47 
4 months . . 12 108 180, 60 . . . 510 70 580 
5 months . . 6 2 8 60 . . . 61 8 59 
6months . 220 | 69 | 279 | oo... 7 6 | 38 
8 months . . 13 4 17 8 00 . . . 21 6 27 
9 months e e 16 2 17 9 00 e . e 1 - 1 
11 months . 1 - 1 120 . . . 9 1 10° 
12 months . . 93 67 160 130 . 2 1 - 1 
14 months . . 1 - 1 14 00 . . . 2 - 2 
18 months . . 14 4 18 | 1700 . . . 2 _ 2 
2 years. . 61 38 9 18 00 . . . 1 1 2 
2h years . . 1 - 1 20 00 . . 44 10 64 
3 years. . 36 2 88 | 2200 . . . 1 - 1 
Sl years. 6 - 6 | 25 00 . . . 17 6 22 
6 years . . 9 1 10 33 00 e . . 1 - ] 
6 years . . 2 - 2 | 40 00 . . …. 1 = 1 
7 years e e 2 - 2 50 00 e ° ° 7 2 9 
10 years . . 1 - 1 | 100 00 . . 1 2 3 
16 years . . 1 _ 1 — 
Non-payment of | Totale . .| 1,668 241 | 1,900 
fine . . . 710 146 856 | 
During minority . 24 1 2 Recapitulation. 
Term of imprison- Imprisonment . | 1,591 477 | 2,068 
ment not given. 26 8 34 | Fines. . . | 1,668 241 | 1,909 
— Probation. . 348 100 448 
Totale . .| 1,591 477 | 2,068 || Sundry  disposi- 
tions . . . 150 33 183 








Totals . . | 8,767 851 | 4,608 























